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THE KINGDOM OF GtWARATRX 


thetiaeof’Paraniamahesvara’ His dynasty administer 
ed the country on Gupta lines Dhruvasena his descend 
ant, (610) was a Kahatnya and the son in law of an 
Harsa. All these facts, together with many others, do not 
exclude the probability of Senapati Bhattarka being a 
rebel general of the Guptas' who took advantage of the 
general confusion to carve for himself a little kingdom out 
of his master*8 empire. His descendants ruled over it till 
c. 766. About that time it was destroyed, according to some 
authonhes by Arabs from Mansura. 

A soon of a small tnbe Vanaraja Cflvado founded 
ApahnavadaPatapa (c.7ffi) destined to become the capital 
of Gujarata. The importance given to Vanaraja by later 
Jaina sadhus has given bun a place in tradition perhaps far 
beyond what appears his due. 

North Gujarata was at this time a part of the kingdom 
of Gurjaratra Its capital Bhinnamaia or inmala lies about 
fifty nfles west of Mount Abu Tradition dates its ongin 
from c. 166 but it really came into prominence in c. 500 
Its Brahmapas sadhus and warriors were mainly res- 
ponsible for the culture and the power which made 
Anahilavada Pafspa so famous. Prior to 400 there are 
traces of a Gurjara kingdom’ Gurjara feudatories 
presumably subject to this central authority, ruled at 
Broach from 580 to 734 6n Harsa s father fought ( c 600 ) 
with Gurjaras who were allies of the Huns. The Gurjara 
Wngdom in Hiuen Tsiang’s Ume (610) extended over 
Rajputana and North Gujarata. The author of Kitvahya 
mala who composed his work m 779 refers to Bhinnamaia 
M mtuated in the beautiful Gurjara Desa. Gurjaratra or 
G^ara Bhumi included part of Jodhpura in 844 and 
Alwar m 960 


With this kingdom are associated two questions of great 
toportance to the history of this penod Whether the Gur 

Gurjara denot 

ed mer^ythe ruUng fairdly or embraced the people over 
whom these ru lers held sway According toX tbZZ 
1. Vridjrm 
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FOREWORD 


The only reason for inviting me to wnte a foreword 
to a literary work such as Shri Munshi s can be that I am 
called Mahatma I can make no literary pretensions 
My acquamtance with Gujarati and for that matter any 
hterature, is, for no fault of mme, next to nothing 
Having led a hfe of mtense action smce early youth I 
have had no opportumty of reading except in prisons 
whether in South Africa or In India Shri Munshi s survey 
of Gujarati literature has made fascinating reading for me. 
His miniature pen portraits of wntera give one a fair 
mtroduction to their wndngs, 

Shn Munshi a estimate of our literary achievement 
appears to me to be very faithful. The survey naturally 
confines itself to the language understood and spoken by 
the middle class. CommercialJy minded and self satisfied 
their language has naturally been effeminate and sen 
8U0U3 Of the language of the people we know next to 
nothing. We hardly understand their speech- The gulf 
between them and us the middle class is so great that we 
do not know them and they know still less of what we 
think and speak. 

The dignified persistence of Shn Devendra Satyarthi a 
wnter whom I do not remember to have ever met, h a s 
made me peep into his remarkable collbctian of folk songs 
of the provinces he has bf»en travellmg'' in- "^^hey are the 
literature of the people. The middle classy of tbg pro- 
vinces to which the songs belong are untoucS^ by them 
wen as we of Gujarat are untouched by the songs of folk 
i e. the language of the masses of Gujarat. Meghani of the 
gurashtra school has done folklore research in Kathiawar 
His researches show the gulf that exists b^Sween the 
language of the people and ours. 

the foBdore belongs to an order of ithings that is 
pas^g away If it has not already done so There is an 
awakening among the masses. They have begun not with 
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This book fulfils a desire, cherished for many years, 
to place a connected story of Gujarflta and its literature 
before the English readmg public. The invitation which 
the Chairman of the Post Graduate Studies in the 
Calcutta University extended to me about the end of 
1929 to deliver a senes of lectures on Gujarati Literature 
provided the necessary opportunity The invitation rema i n 
ed unavailed of as I jomed the Civil Disobedience move- 
ment in April 1930 but gaol Me, which immediately super 
vened, provided the necessary leisure to translate the de- 
sire mto effort. 

A systematic history of the Gujarati literature cannot 
yet be written. With the materials at our disposal it is 
well nigh impossible to reconstruct the past life of Gujarata 
or to read its inner meamng accurately and in this work, 
therefore, I have attempted only to destribe, in a connected 
form its historical and Uterary currents. This book was 
written mainly during the two and half years between 1930- 
1934 which I spent m gaol During this penod as I sat 
writing m my pnson cell Gujarata passed through a fiery 
ordeal When I came out m December 1933 the book was 
already m the press and I found it impossible to mtroduce 
any new impressions but from what httle I could see I 
remained convinced that my analysis of the currents m 
modem Gujarata did not require a revisiou The immed- 
iate after effects of an orded are always deceptive they 
may appear to but do not, alter habits and tendencies 
which belong to one s nature. 

1 confess to findmg great difficulty in assessing the 
value of contemporary works The difficulty has been much 
greater as no such review was possible without a reference 
to the work of my wife and myself The choice before 
me was either to bring the book up-todate, or to close 
It with the year 1913 and leave untouched a glorious 
historical and literary age of Gujarata. This age rlninin 
the best works of Narsinhrao Khabardar and Nanalal 
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thought but With action, as I suppose they always do 
Their language has yet to take definite shape It is 
to be found somewhat, but only somewhat, in the 
newspapers , not in books. Shri Munshi's work therefore 
may be said to have only commenced with the \olumc 
before me It was necessaiy. But he has to continue 
the work so well-begun He has the requisite passion 
for his work If he has health, he will now go direct 
to the people and find out what they are thinking, 
and he will give expression to their thoughts. The 
unquestionable poverty of Gujarati is a token of the 
poverty of the people But no language is really poor 
We have hardly had time to speak since we have begun to 
act. Gujarat like the lest of India is brooding The 
language is shaping itself There is enough work awaiting 
writers like our author. 

Munshi has alluded to Parsi-Gujarati So there is. It 
is unfortunate that there is Parsi-Gujarati It is confined 
to novels and stories of the shilling shocker style. They 
are meant merely for passing the idle hour The language 
is tortured out of shape And just as there is Parsi- 
Gujarati there is also Muslim-Gujarati though on a much 
humbler scale It is impossible to ignore these two streams 
They are not wells of Gujarati undefiled But no reviewer 
of Gujarati hterature can afford to ignore the existence of 
works which hundreds, if not thousands of Parsis and 
Muslims read and by which, may be, even shape part of 
their conduct. 


M K Gandhi 
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ties generally foster and stimulate namely a spirit of 
enterprize, practical wisdom, catholicity of taste and social 
flexibility The sea was thdr natural field of enterpnze. 
The plateau of Malva (between 1000 to 2000 feet above 
the sea level ) made it easily accessible to the resident of 
MadhyadeSa for colonization and cultural and political 
conquest. The little gateway formed by the Satapudas 
and the Ghats, roughly between Damana and Nasika made 
Gujnrata a corridor between North and South Indm lettmg 
m influences from the Deccan. 

The physical conditions of Gujarata have practically 
remamed the same though their exploitation by men have 
increased both m scope and intensity But a 
noteworthy change has come over its soao- 
^SoRmitei physical conditions. The opening of the Suer 
Canal, which turned Bombay mto the gate- 
way of the East, rendered possible the de- 
velopment of Okha Bedi, Bhavnagar, and Porabandar as 
modem ports, and will soon turn Karachi mto an entrepot. 
The railway lines converging at Bombay has made it a 
great clearhig house of trade as well as culture. The 
Rujputana Malva Railway and numerous other small rail 
ways have opened up inaccessible tracts and the projected 
SindhaBomtay Railway through Cutcb will reduce the 
banner of the desert Thus trade routes have been altered 
Contact with the world is easier and closer than before. 
Fresh Adds have been opened for the commercial enterprize 
of the Gujaratis both in India and abroad. And a greater 
spint of enterprize and organization a deeper catholicity a 
more hvmg flexibility will inevitably come to characterise 
the people without destroying their individuality The 
beat minds of Gujarata have always been de localised by 
a continuous inter-change of trade and ideas with other 
provinces and countnes. They have lacked the fierce at 
tachment which for Instance, the Bengali or the Maharash 
tn feels for his province. But this delocalisation to 
quote Prof. De Lisle Bums ‘ would not imply an uprootmg 
of the mmd from Its native sofl. To be delocalised is not 
to be ds raane The contact between nations is the 

best means for developing what is best in each 
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It has given birth to piomising cicativc Icnclcncies in 
modem liteiature It also includes amongst its nciiiovc- 
ments the liteiary output ot Mahrdma Gandhi, and the 
emergence of Gujarata on the stage of world politics and 
literature What to do with myself, v/hilc writing aliout 
this period, was the most trying problem of all, and 1 am 
indebted to my fuend Dr I J S Taiaporcvala for coming 
to my rescue with a chapter, which, peihaps, docs me 
more justice than I deserve 


In the book itself I have restricted m}sclf to a desenp 
live and critical sketch of the literature of 
S^iges ®veiy period on the background of its h^lon 
cal setting, but modern GujarnU literature 
or its futuie possibility cannot be properly understood 
without realising the great change which is daily coming 
over the life of the province or appraising the forces 
which are bringing it about 


The history of Gujardta records the interplay of two 
factors' (a) the individuality of the Giijardlls expressed 
through a consciously directed gioiip life, (b) 
of Factore influence of the culture v^hich, originating 

with the early Aryans, has mamtamed the 
homogeneity of Indian life and the continuity of its tradi- 
tions for the last three thousand years To - tlie first, 
Gujardta owes its outlook on life, its social forms, its 
^language and literature, and the urge to remain a single 
social organism The second has created forces w^hlch 
stimulate and unify its collective impulses impelling it to 
find a greater self-fulfilment m the corporate life of 
India. 


These forces, in the ultimate analysis, can be traced 

Geographical geographical determinants of Guja- 

^ Determinants rSta its natural frontiers and its soil. Pro- 
tected by the sea on the west, by the sands 
of Kaccha and Rajputana on the north, the Aravalli, the 
plateau of Malva, the Vindhyas, the Satapudas and the 
Sahya Ghats on the east and south, its rich alluvial soil 
has reared a race of men and women, soft and luxurj*- 
loving and yet possessing qualities which maritime activn 
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toil of ten to fifteen of the best j ears of a man’s life. The 
two tendenaes react on each other accelentlnr the pace of 
eacK Amonit many castes female infants arc pot nd of at 
birth to save the famllj the almost insoluble ditficulty 
of findinK husbands. If allov cd to lire, they arc termed 
stones and treated ns such They arc mamed early and 
premature motherhood and sarape midv ifcry complete 
their phi-Eical ruin if widowhood docs not rcIcRatc them 
to a dreary and unproductuc life. 

Whereas, fn old dajs the Gujaratis were divided into 
higher and lover castes modem conditions divide them 
into the town stock and the vDlapc stock The fastidious- 
ness and refinement w hich has been creeping into our town 
life comes in the wav of the town rcplcnishinp its vitaliti 
from the vallage bj free inter marriapc as before. In towns 
the connubial groups arc growing smaller infant marriage 
and premature sex life are j ct common vv idow rc-mamage 
remains prohibited Tlie rc.sutl3 arc that small castes nrc 
dying out women arc unhcaUh> and shortlived, and the 
stock as a whole has been degenerating But there is a 
more cheerful side of the picture. Recently 
”” formed subeastes in a few cases, tend to 

fuse intcr-castc marriages take place though they arc by 
no means common the age for mamage has nsen 
Common system of education, unified intellectual life, urge 
towards soaal reform and political power have been creat 
ing umform standards of life. Schools and colleges dubs 
and professions, political, social and other public work and 
life In gaols as political prisoners prov ide powerful crucibles 
for meltmg diversity of habits Restriction on inter-dlnmg 
13 all but gone. The physical welfare of women at many 
places IS almost assuming the form of a first charge on 
the social consdencc. Enthusiasm tor physical culture 
has also captivated young men in towns during the last ten 
years and in hundreds of nkhadas they seek to re-acqmre- 
the racial fitness which their fathers had lost 

The village stock of Gujarata— for instance, that of the 
Audicyas, the Khedawals ^the Anavils the Rajputs the 
Patidars the Kunbls— is stuliy and virile. Infant marriage 
prevails in the villages but in name. Premature sex life is 
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Bombay, which with its subuibs has ovei 3,00,000 GujarA 
tis, is a unique factoi in the life of Gujarata This mcetinj^- 
giound foi cuuents fiom all ovei India will 
always remain national, carrying GujarAta 
with it. Again, it links Gujarata with Maha- 
rashtra wheie Samskrtic and Brahmanical influences 
abound In its University, which created the Samskntic 
Revival m literature, the predominance of the classics is 
yet unchallenged, and from it, influences, eniiched by 
a study of Aryan culture, go out moulding thought 
and expression And Gujaiata will continue to receive 
their inspiration from Bombay moie steadily and effective- 
ly than at any time since the fall of Patana in A C 1297 
Gujarata, then, can look foiwaid to a steady develop- 
ment of the forces which underlie its history But their 
nature and direction have undergone a change, and their 
influences will be relatively different 

The racial factor will also become important in the fu- 
ture development of the Gujaratis. Out of a 
cia actor cj-Qi'e and odd GujarAtis, about 20% live m 

town, the rest in villages, 89% of them are Hindus, and 
about 9% Musalraans They are distributed unevenly over 
the province The average density of population per mile 
in the Presidency is 160 , in Gujarata 290 , in the Baroda State 
299, in KathiAvada 150 In Junagadha it is as low as 163, 
m Surat District 410, and in its Gandevi Taluka as high 
as 865 

The Hindus and even the Mussulmans are divided into 
numerous castes The Hindu castes are characterized by a 
tendency to split into narrowing social groups within which 
one can many In 1901 there were no less than 315 castes 
in Gujarata which did not inter dine or intei-mairy. Many 
of these connubial groups, some of them consisting of a 
few families, are on the verge of extinction Again, among 
•Gujaiatis, males show a tendency to be m excess of females 
For instance, the caste of Leva Kunbis, one of the largest 
and most vigorous of the village stocks, has only 772 fe- 
males (including widows) to a 1000 males, as against 930 in 
the Presidency and 950 m India In some castes a wife is a 
prohibitive luxury, purchasable only at a price requiring a 
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This complex problem so far as it is likely to affect the 
culture of the GujaraHs may be shortly stat 
ed The basic racial stock of Gutarflta is 
powerful and tenacious and has shown an 
extraordinary range of adaptability in the light of modern 
conditions The foreign settlements can absorb a large 
number of Guiararis but, apart from them, the undevelop- 
ed tracts in the province if opened up can easily mamtain 
a fairly large mcrease m population. The more serious 
problem however is to brMk up the connubial groups, to 
stimulate a speedier inter mixture of castes to encourage an 
increase in the number of healthy women, and to change 
the customs which would deny them the privilege of mo- 
therhood. Particularly, progress must be speeded up in 
towns by a co-ordmated, purposive effort towards the 
consohdation and strengthening of advanced castes before 
the dismtegratmg forces destroy the finest elements of the 
race, ‘ Endogamy is played out” says Prof Hobhouse 
nghtly By inter mafnages on an extensive scale alone 
can the Gujaratis attain the race vigour which fore-runs 
great creative impulses. To be great, Gujarata must be 
raaally homogeneous and fit 

The next aspects to be considered are (a) the social and 
cultural problems which confronted GujarSta m the past 
and the agenaes which solved them and (b) the changes 
made by modem conditions in these problems and the 
new agendes now at work 

The problems which faced Gujarata in the past were 
How to resist the agencies workmg for dis- 
rupbon and how to absorb the alien influen 
ces wldch from tune to time threatened its 

culture? 

This nch and fertile province was always a tempting 
prize for conquerors. In the later half of the reign ^ 
Slddharaja and the earlier half of that of Kumarapflla, 
Gujarata was polibcally one and so was it in the reign of 
Sultan Bahadur Shah and again, for a short while under 
the Imperial Moguls. But, except during these short 
periods Gujarata has been denied political umty This 
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unknown. Except among the higher castes, widow re- 
marriage IS freely allowed. But with every generation a 
foolish sense of social supeiiority expresses itself by 
narrowing the group within which inter-marriage can take 
place, and social customs decrease the number as well as 
the vitality of the woman Here, as elsewhere, pride goeth 
before destruction Progress in the villages is comparative- 
ly slov7, particularly as men living in towns 
Vdiage Stock ^ tendency to sever their relations with 

the members of their caste living in the villages. However, 
the ancient process of raising the status of castes has been 
revitalised Some members of a caste receive education, 
or, by change of occupation, acquire better economic 
advantages, or are taken by some preacher of Arya Samaja 
into Its progressive fold and a whole caste adopts more 
refined habits and purer religious forms, claiming a higher 
status In living memory instances are available where 
potters have by this process been accepted as masons, 
ironsmiths and sweepers as Kshatnyas, baidsasBrahmanas 
And at each remove, the caste attains a higher grade of 
social well-being Of late, the influence of MahatmS Gandhi 
is also being felt, indirectly but none the less vigorously. 
A party of young ardent Gandhi-ites has come into exis- 
tence in many backward castes It strives to ameliorate the 
social and economic conditions of their fellow castemen 
They introduce the charkha, fight the curse of drink, and 
resist social evils Their work is made easier than that of 
the social reformers of an earlier generation ; for, in the 
villages of Guiarata, the name of the Mahatma opens all 
hearts and disarms all opposition. 

The same problems, more or less, affect theMussalmans 
m the villages, whose ways of life are not far removed 
from their Hindu neighbours. But the recent tension bet- 
ween the two communities has a pronounced tendency to 
•make them drift apart in matters social and cultural. 
Under the existing conditions of India, racial intermixture 
between them on an appreciable scale is inconceivable 
The Parsis form a small community mostly living m towns, 
vigorous and wealthy. Their race problem will, therefore, 
scarcely influence the problem of Gujaratis as a whole, 
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Ing tide of foreign culture while rejecting its deletenous 
dements. And in the comprehensive impulse which 
Mahatma Gandhi generated m SatySgraha in the re-asser 
tion of Ahiftsa and Satya as absolute values in life, Gujarata 
emerged as the embodiment the voice, thespintof tn 
umphant Aryan culture ns expressed through modem 
conditions. Penods dominated by ideals and heroic action 
have often been known to alter fundamentally the outlook 
of races. And it is not unnatural to expect that post 
Gandhian Gujarata will continue to represent some great 
aspects of Aryan culture at their best 

Further, tUs Impact of India with the West has proved 
creative, altered conditions, and reshaped Ar 
" yan culture itself In the past the conditions 
were generally unsettled social habits and 
forms were held together by the unity of unreliective infiu 
ences and the idealogy was mainly drawn from Samslcftic 
sources. Dunng the last century however, the straight 
waistcoat of enforced peace has brought its compensation 
in the shape of commercial and cultural advancement and 
of a bummg desire for rcOTgaidsation. Contact with the 
great Uvmg currents of European culture has brought forth 
a sturdy renaissance. The unreliective processes have 
been replaced by deliberate, collective action and purposive 
efforts towards a fuller life. And the vast resources of 
modem aviliiation have brought an intensity and speed 
unknown to human endeavour before. 

The most powerful of the unconscious processes of the 
past, in Gujarata as elsewhere in India was 
caste^Mnsaousness. It included consaous- 
ness of one s own caste as the fixed orbit in 
which the life was predestined to move belief in catura 
varpya as the dlvmely appointed harmony of functional 
groups and loyalty to the guidance of the Biahmapas. But, 
now it has undergone an important change m Gujarata. 
Agressive mdividuahsm dechnea to treat men only as 
means to any social purpose however divinely ordained 
Caturavarpya as an eternal structure attracts the faith of 
only a dimmishmg mmonty The Brahmapa priest is looked 
upon more as a monopohst to be jealous of or a dependent 
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challenge of history has been met by GujarSta by the 
velopment of an irresistible individuality, by uniformity of 
social customs and institutions, by deliberately organised 
movements of thought and action, and by literary and cul* 


tural unity. 

Political consolidation of the GujarSti speaking people 
under a single government is, and will re- 
SSaai,on mam, a dream. Bntish GujarSta is not 
sufficiently large to make a separate auto- 
nomous province, nor would separation from Bombay be 
anything but a disaster for it But, on the other hand, if 
It continues to be a part of the Presidency as now, there is 
the danger of Gujarati states m Kathiavada, Rajputana 
and Central India Agencies dnfting further apart. Neither 
British nor state policy as at present favours any closer 
political inter-relation, however desirable, between these 
dismembered parts of Gujarata. In such a matter one can 
only look to the Gujaratis themselves, to its statesmen, its 
princes, its public men , particulary, to its educationists 
and literary men who are working for its literary and cul- 
tural unity Under pressure of the idea of a united Guja- 
rata the genius of the people, under modem conditions, will, 
perhaps, develop a more efficient harmony than in the past, 
either by co ordinatmg the political, social, and economic 
activities, or by segregating political influences into the 
narrowest possible confines If a universal popular aspira- 
tion carries within it the germ of a future reality, the dream 


may one day come true and a uniform and harmonious po- 
litical life may undo the wrong of centunes. 

The British domination, though the most insidious of all 
the conquests which brought foieign cultures with them, 
has produced far-reaching results In the name of peace, 
It disarmed the people of India, and under the guise 
of liberating the intellect, tried to uproot the foundations 
of society and indigenous culture for a time And the 
Aryan culture had to assume varied forms to meet the 


emeigency created by it Theosophy, Arya SamSj and 
enlightened orthodoxy, Samskrtic revival and the result- 
ing literary renaissance, and wave on wave of surging reli- 
gion tinted nationalism absorbed the energy of the advanc- 


Narmad in the sixties was the first to dream of the 
former He passionately sang of ' Glonous Gujarata’, so 
sang Nanalal of Blessed Gujarata , and with similar passion 
sang Khabardar in one of his best poems written from 
his hfe-long exile m Madras. "'Where lives a single 
Guiaratl there is Gujarata for ever Where GujaraU 
is spoken, there is Gujarata for ever and for ever ’ 

‘ A soaety is an organism" says Foullle in his La Saenee 
Soaale Contempormn “because it has been thought and 
willed , it IS an organism bom of an idea.” The truth of this 
proposition can be seen in the process by which the idea 
expressed by Narmad has attracted to itself the volume of 
sentnnent which belonged to caste<onsdousnes3. Con 
sdous efforts are made tOKiay by Gujaratis wherever they 
live to uidte themselves under the determining influence of 
this conception. And a new Gujarata is coming into exis- 
tence. 

Nationalism the most powerfui sentiment inspiring 
Gujarata since 1930 has also been wonderfully blended with 
Gularata-consciousness. Gujaratis in every part of India 
have tried to participate in the national struggle because, 
as Gujaratis they have thought it both a duty and an 
honour to do sa In a country so vast as India nationalism 
can only flourish on the strength of such a hierarchy 
of group sentiments, provided of course the minor is 
included in the major 

An equally great change has come over the family idea 
which with all its inddents, formed the basis of the Aryan 
social life. Joint family is going from Gujarata at places 
ThtFmSTiia gone. Not even Govardhanram s ful 
some praise could restore its vitahty Of the 
many causes which wrought this change, the noteworthy 
are the individual traits of the Gujarati and the influence of 
womea The Gujaratis have been comparativdy less sub- 
servient to hardemng custom and narrow prejudice. Family 
life has rarely been so mflexible as m other parts of India. 
Culture has never come to be monopolised by aristocrats 
intellectual social or mihtary 

Gujarati women again, have been comjiaratively free. 
And with the increase of the influence of the new woman, 
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to be giudgmgly patronised The caste has lost its plenary 
authonty As it is to day, v/ith its funds and conferences, 
its journal and perhaps its tiny volunteer corps, it is 
looked upon by its member as one’s own little party to be 
fiercely proud of and to be used against the snobbeiy of 
other castes , as an instrument of power and influence ; as a 
first object of generosity and patronage Feeble attempts 
at fusion of sub-castes into the four major castes have 
proved unavailing In the place of the old harmonious 
confederation of castes, we have a multitude of conflicting 
social groups Emptied of the idea ox mtei-dependence, 
Caturavarnya has lost its raison d’etie , without a faith m 
custom, Its divine origin and Brahmanical guidance it can 
never possess the vitality to re-organise society 

Behind this blatant individualism lies the respect for 
human personality, originally a Greek idea 
tmn indt^duaiity popularised by Chnstianity , but it has been 
curiously blended with the spirit of toleration 
and Ahmsa as understood in Gujaiata in the mneteenth 
century And Truth, as defined by the Mahatma, has 
added agressiveness to it. Satya, as finally determined by 
one’s personal conscience is, with thousands who follow 
him, an inviolable little kingdom. Castes dare not invade 
it Young men offer Satyagraha by picketting, fast, and 
non-co-operation agamst infant mamages, caste dinneis, 
marriage processions and ancient bridegrooms, reducing the 
fiats of the caste to harmless thunderbolts Luckily, so far 
the process ^ is found workable only by the young 
and progressive, and non-violence and willingness to suffer 
take the sting out of its coerciveness 

Caste-consciousness is not likely to disappear, nor are 
New group ideas ^^stes likely to cease to be social units for a 
Gu]aratacons- very long time to come, but both are bemg 
.Nati^dis-n altered to suit new and potent group ideas 
Clubs, associations and professions, as also 
pojtical and otaer public activities, provide social contact 
oueside rathei than inside the caste and render the ties of 
Mste subsidiary. Among the new group sentiments in 

Gujarata the most powerful are GujarSxa-consciousness and 
nationalism. 
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ing housewives ever ready to serva Smt Kasturba Gandhi 
the foremost woman of GujarSta, is a piece of heroic antt 
Quity at Its best Before her sublime surrender to her 
husbands fiery will to suffer, the Puranic satis look inane 
and lifeless. 


The traditions on which the Purflnic view of life was 
based have not yet lost their hold, but a new 
p^ic tniu- njganing gjjj content is bemg given to them. 

The Brtllimana priest has passed his sceptre 
to the teacher, the literary man and the patriot The 
Samski^c revival has swept away Puranic superstitions 
and sectarian bdiefs only to restore direct contact with 
the best in Sarfaslqta. I^manandas Dhruvakhyana has 
been forgotten, but poems dramas and novels based on 
Puranic subjects never fail in their appeal. SarasmBclumdra 
disregarded as a romance, lives as an anthology of Aryan 
literature and thought Stotras strung with the names of 
gods no longer affords solace as does the study of the 
Bhagovadgta Vedanta has lost its charm and so have 
rituals rehgious emphasis is being transferred from behef 
and worship to service and expenence. Bhakti has no 
passionate adherents they seek hfe as joy or heroism or 
stem tapas The tradition of continuity maintained by the 
PurSpas does not satisfy the Gujarati mmd to-day, but it 
seeks to revive and mterpret the race memory by building 
up a new tradition to suit modem needs. De^ done and 
ordeals undergone by heroic Indians, who in the past 
stood for the ideals which now fascinate the mmd are 
celebrated in song and legend 

Ethical religious and spiritual ideals have always been 


modified inOujarata to suit its temperament. 
High spuatuahty and learning have been al 


ways neglected m favour of a practical apphcation of 
moral principles. Gujarata has been the home of magnlfi 
cent temples and chmitable and philanthropic institutions. 
In old times the Jain sadhu, the humble purapika 
and the vlUage bhato brought solace and help to the 
poor and the distressed To-day many young men and 


women have given up careers to organise and uplift the 
masses AhiOsa has, at all times leavened corporate life, 
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the walls of the ]omt family have been, stone by 
falling Polygamy went out of f^^hion m the 
higher castes, imperceptibly, svithout an effort 1 iic old 
world, one-sided bhakti of the wife for the divine 
lord and master is a thing of the past Love lias come, 
seen and conquered Wedded life is being invested 
with romance Co-education in elementary schools was 
common in the past, and Gujarati opinion in rnodern 
times has set its face against segregated education in 
schools and colleges 


The active participation of women in all walks of life 
has not been unknown in the past, and is an ordinary 
feature of modern life Minaladevl who r uled GujarAta 
during SidharAja’s infancy, AnupumadevI who assisted 
her husband Tejahpala, and Miranbai, the poetess, were 
not creatures of fiction or freaks Widows and mothers 
have frequently earned on the family business And 
in modern times a period of less than a generation has 
seen them taking their legitimate place in many walk's of 


Position of 
women. 


life Some have been in the forefront of the 
SatySgraha movement, risking all , many 


have braved lathi charges or nsked picket- 


ting m areas full of strife and bloodshed. The illiterate 


peasant women of Bardoli in 1928, and again in 1930, exhi- 


bited fortitude, courage and determination to suffer m the 


cause of their country, which have few parallels in history. 
The women of the cities have not been slow in the race 


For instance, one can be seen dominating the public life 
of a large city, another controlling labour m a great 
industrial centre, a third organising a big semi-commercial 


concern on patriotic lines, a fourth guiding a political 
organisation of women, and many working and organis- 
ing m their respective spheres of public activity. The 
women of Gujarata have thus won a status in public life 
‘equal to men before the world knew how it was done 
The old ideals also have not lost their vitality Freedom has 
neither affected their gentleness, nor their devotion to do- 
mestic life. Most of the patriotic women who worked or 
suffered for politics during the last four years continued to ' 
remain obedient wives, affectionate mothers and ungrudg- 
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For ages there has been scarcely a town oi a large village 
without its sadSvrata to feed the poor, its panjrSpol to 
house maimed cattle KumSrapala and Hemcandra made 
of It a political doctrine The wealthy today have 
given expression to it m hospitals, orphanages and sana- 
toria It has been harnessed to political eneigy in the in- 
terest of India’s freedom, and of the peace of humanity. 
Ahmsa, forgetting its moibid solicitude for the ant and the 
sparrow, has grown into an active creed of service, a cult 
of resistance to evil by non-violeni means through sacrihce 
and suffering But Gujarata prefers the joy of life to 
ascetic rigour The high-browed BrShmana and the stern 
sadhu have come and gone Alcho taught 
Joy of rfe honors of this fleeting world Mahat- 

ma Gandhi’s gospel of renunciation may hold its soul in 
temporary subjugation. But GujaiSta will make money 
and spend it on the arts of life, her sons and daughters 
will live and laugh, and love and sing joyfully 

I am deeply obliged to Mahatma GandW for his kind- 
ness in contributing a forev/ord to this work and to 
Dr. A B Keith and Acarya Dhruva for their apprea- 
ation of it My cordial thanks are also due to several 
fnends for their encouragement and assistance in 
making the completion of this book possible I am also 
grateful to the Government of Bombay and the offlcials 
of different jails m which I happened to be for their unfail- 
ing courtesy in giving me the necessary facilities foi 
wnting the book, and to Messrs Longmans, Gieen Co , 
Ltd., for the promptitude with which they undertook to 
publish iL 

K M Munshi 

26, Ridge Road, 

Bombay, 5th March, 1935 
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GUJARSTA AND ITS UTI RAT UUH 

of Dhaiamapura, joins the eastern frontier of Pnlapnpura, 
and extends along the Arfivah hills, parlly enclosing v;ithm 
it the Bhil settlements in which the dialed spoken is 
laigely influenced by Gujaiati Further east, bevond the 
region of the Bhils, lie_ the eastci n and southern parts of 
Rajputand with Jaipur! and Malvi as them dialects Both 
these dialects are closely allied to Gujarati, the Bhil dialect 
forming a sort of connecting link beU\ccn the Us o 

Gujarata consists of sub provinces, which in some res- 
pects are different from one another They arc* (i) North 
Gujarata, the mainland betw'een Mount Abu and the river 
Mahi, (ii) South Gujarata, the mainland betsveen the Main 
and the Damaragangd , (in) the peninsula of Kailnrivada , 
(iv) Kaccha , (v) the Bombay tract to the south of the 
Damanaganga up to and inclusive of the island of Salsette 
and Bombay, where Gujarati is partially spoken 

North Gujarata, in very early times, was called Anartta, 
this being the name of an eponymous king of mythology. 
In c. A C 700_it was included in the kingdom of Gurjjaratra 
of which Bhinamala or Srimala, near Mount Abu, was the 
capital With each succeeding century the name Gurjja- 
ratra or one of its variants, Gurjjara Bhumi, Gurjara 
Mardala or Gurjara Desa, came to be applied to terntory 
farther and farther south till in AC 1141 it included 
Dohada, and in A C 1191, Godhra in the distnct of Ranch 
Mahals Later, the old Anartta came to be known as 
Gujarata, and even now the local pride of North Gujarata 
will not allow that any other part is Gujarata except then 
own home 

In different mythical periods South Gujarata bore 
different names Originally it was known as the land of the 
Nagas, then it was called Anupadesa, afterwaids, Surpa- 
raka Later on and up to c A C 900, the land south of the 
river Narmada, including the island of Bombay, was known 
as Aparanta and included in the Dakshmapatha From 
about c AC 150, the tract between Khambhata (Cambay) 
and Narmada acquired the name of Lata, which, thereafter, 
came to include the country south of the Narmada up to 
the Dam^aganga Under the Caulukyas of Anahilavada 
Patana (AC 961), the name Lata was gradually displaced 
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by the name Gurjara BhumL In A C 1222 Gurjara Deia 
extended up to Dabhol on the north bank o£ the Narmada. 
InA.C 1384 the author of AorHwn/infaKaHiffrn/ia includes 
in Gujarata Nandoda on the south bank of that river The 
whole of Lata up to Damapaganga became part of Gujarata 
in c. A.C 1400 The Sultans of Ahmedabad consolidated 
their kmgdom under the name of Gujarata, thus demarcat 
ing it from the surrounding parts which they could not 
conquer This gave the kingdom a name and solidanty, 
and to the people a life different from that of their neigh 
hours 

Kathiavada was onginally the KuSavrata of the myths, 
and Bub^uently came to be known as Surashtra or &ur 
ashtra. The latter name still clings to one of its parts 
which is called Sorath. In some of the Puraqas it is in 
eluded in Anartta. Under the Calukyas it was some- 
times included in Gurjara Bhumi as is clear from the 
defimtion gdr dim# Akbar included it, together with 
North and South Gujarata, In his province of Gujarata and 
all the three provinces have smee formed one indissoluble 
social and cultural nmL 

Kaccha has always been known by that name and, 
though politically separate, its fortunes have invariably 
been linked vnth those of Gujarata 

Thana, Salsette and Bombay together with Lata were 
one country till c. A. C 900 and though they formed 
part of the Sultanate of Gujarata for a short toe only 
the Gujarati speaking races continued to occupy them. 
During the Bntish period the Gujaratis have, hy their 
intelligence and enterpnze, their wehlth and culture, made 
many parts of this tract mtegral parts of Gujarata. 

n 

The area of Gujarata projier is a little over 100 000 sq 
miles, and the nninber of people speakmg Gujarati in the 
Presidency of Bombay is about 9,270 COO distributed in the 
following maimer City of Bombay 236 000 Bombay 
Suburban Division and Districts 22 000 Northern Division 
2 747 000 Central Division 72 000 Southern Division 
20,000, Sindha 76,000, Bombay States and Agencies 
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4,230,000 , Baroda State 1,867,000. ^ The above division 
will also show how a compact country has been politically 
cut up, part being British India, and the rest parcelled 
out among several Indian slates Gujarata, off and on in 
the past, was a political and administrative unit That 
it should be a unit appeals undoubtedly an extremely 
desirable goal. But foi the present, the Gujaratis have 
to rest content with the unity that runs only through their 
life and culture Like many other provinces of India dis- 
tinguished by the dominance of a single language, Guja- 
lata is an independent social and cultural entity Each of 
such provinces possesses a common stock of ^thoughts, 
feelmgs and ideals set woiking by the early Aryans m 
India and acquired and transmitted during the course of 
history peculiar to itself These provinces even now 
employ, as they did in the past, the structure, wealth and 
tradition of Samskrta for their fuller literary expression, 
throb with common ideals and cherish a common will 
Thus, India has for centuries realized what to many 
nations is yet a dream a fundamental national and 
cultural umty expressing itself through the diversity of 
independent and free provincial life and literature These 
provinces have, through centuries, waged an unceasing war 
against the centrifugal forces tending to disrupt this unity, 
and in spite of apparent divergencies, the history of 
their literature stands out as a triumphant assertion of 
the unity of India 


III 


The nature of the life and literature of a country 
depends mainly upon its geographical peculiarities, the 
economic factors which create or develop common interests 
and aptitudes among its inhabitants, and the cultural infiu- 
, ences which glisten through the fabric of the political and 
religious institutions giving them a living unity These 


1 The^ figures are based on the Census of 1921 The Census of 1931 
was largely boycotted by the Gujaratis on account of the Civil Disobedience 
Movement, and does not form a reliable guide It would however be afair 

^ Jncrease m the population within the last 
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detenninants impose the national character upon the 
people and upon all that they do and express. 

The pnndpal geographical feature of Gujarata is its un 
disturbed coast line. In fact the sea is just a few milM 
distant from its eastern boundary, and this proxitni^ 
to the sea has been responsible for the ceaseless mercantile 
and manbme activities of its people. Some of the ports of 
Gujarata date back to the dawn of history, and have, at 
one time or another acquired international importance. 
Through them trade and commerce brought in riches 
which overflowed the land From them streams of enter 
prizing colonizers went out to distant lands. Kusasthalt 
(Dwarika) was a port through which perhaps the Papis 
of Fgveda doubtfully identified with the Phoenicians 
(Panlks-Puiiicj earned on an international trade, Mahish 
mat! of Sahasrarjuna and iurparaka (Sopara) the Ophlr of 


the Old Testament, were sea ports of considerable impor 
tance. The Jotakas record the maritime importance of 
Bh^gukaccha (Broach) from cB C. 600 All later history 
shows how tdl c A. C 1700 this city was the great entrepot 
which maintained India s commercial intercourse with the 
world 


Ptolemy (A. C 140) mentions VerSvala, Mangrola, 
Porbandara as large ports, these even now carry 
on considerable sea borne trade. Under the Calukya and 
the Vaghela longs of Gujarata (9611297) the ports of 
Ghogha and Khambhata ( Cambay ) rose to great promi 
nence. The former was the base of the royal fleet The 
latter outgrew Broach in international importance and 
was the resort of merchants from every part of the globe. 
The early Portuguese traders called its merchants their 
keenest rivals their merchantmen their richest prizes 
Under the Moghul Emperors, Surat became the premier 
port of the country Before the British came, the flag of 
Gujarata could be seen flying m eighty four ports twenty 
three of which were on the western coast and the rest 
in foreign lands. Dunng the British rifle Bombay which 
as far as its trade and commerce are concerned is 
largely Gujarati and Okha and Bed! m Kathiavada have 
come into prominence. 
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The maritime activity of Gujarata was not restricted 
merely to commerce So early as c. B. C. 500, Mnce Vijaya 
sailed from Simhapur (Sihora) near modern Bhavanagara 
and settled m Ceylon, which had, since then, a j:lose 
maritime intercourse with Bhrgukaccha and Surpa- 
raka. According to Vividhn-ib IJio-kalpn, a princess from 
Ceylon built a Jama temple at Broach, and the well- 
known proverb of to day “ ^ ^ ” — the bride 

of Ceylon and the bridegroom of Ghogha— apparently has 
had its ongin in some long-forgotten incident. There is 
evidence of the Gujaiatis, in c. A C 200, having brought 
presents by sea from China , of Indian ships, presumably 
Gujarati, having plied in Persian and Afncan ports in c 
A. C 100, and of Hindu settlements having existed in 
Sokotra about the same time Naushirvan, (A. C 531-574) 
the great Sassanian monarch, invaded Sindha with a fleet 
manned by sailors from Kaccha Hiuen Tsiang (A. C. 630) 
records that the people of Saurashtra occupied themselves 
with commerce. 

In the seventh century, a ruler of Gujarata, forewarned 
of the impending doom which was to overtake his king- 
dom, sailed away with his followers from his native soil m 
SIX large and a hundred small vessels to lay the foundation 
of a new civilization in Java Gujarata maintained a 
colony there, and the wealth brought from Java has 
become proverbial ^ 

^ ^ He who goes to Java never returns ; 
but if he does, he bnngs so much wealth that his grand- 
children’s grandchildren will not exhaust it Friar Oderic 
(A. C 1321) voyaged across the Indian Ocean in a vessel 
manned by Gujaratis , and Gujarati sailors, according to the 
authority of V asco-de-Gama, knew how to guide their ships 
not only by the stars but by nautical instruments of their 
own The Sultans of Gujarata proudly bore the title 

Lords of the Sea” , and the Sanger Rajputs of Kaccha and 
JNav^agara were well known for their skill m ship-build- 
Sultanate. The East India Company, in c. 
A L 1735, found in Dhunjibhai of Surat, a master architect 
of ships. Early m the nineteenth century, Motisa, a Jainmer- 
chant, owned the largest mercantile fleet in Bombay. To- 
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(lay, GujarSh merchants are to be found in many parts of 
the globe, and the only large steamBhip company in India is 
the result of Gujarati enterprise. But, for want of a national 
government, the mantime power and glory of Gujarata 
which had endured through centuries are no longer hers 
These persistent activities of the people of Gujarata 
through the ages led to the rise among them of a well 
toJo middle class which dominated social life, influenced 
pohtics, laid down traditions and shared with kings the 
patronage of literature. Acquisition of wealth became an 
important if not the sole end of life, and the display 
of It a great virtue. Heroism and intellectual pursuits, 
not being thought conducive to the acquisition of wealth, 
were not assessed at any great value. The cosmopohtan 
spint of this class, bom of international intercourse did 
not favour an ascebcal or exclusive outlook on hfe, but 
fostered the mstmct of adaptability and catholiaty of 
spirit Social Inequahty was based as much on wealth, 
as on birth or education and the cultural level constantly 
tended towards umformity As a further result, life in the 
whole province became dynamic. The people gained vast 
eiperfence and a wide ouUook on all matters. Foreigners 
came to settle among them and were m tune absorbed into 
the community Neither the feudal nor the intellectual 
aristocracy was powerful enough to check this endless 
process of Iev4Uiug and adjustment Women waited 
on masters who were neither fierce warriors nor proud 
panditas and in southern Gujarata particularly acquired 
great freedom shanng with men the burden of life and 
exerting their influence on the environment m a manner 
unknown fn other provinces of India 
IV 

The ^ of the mainland, watered by the nvers Tapi 
Narmada Main and Sabaiamati, is rich and varied makes 
Bgnculture a lucrative pursuit, and in years with a good 
rainfall gives to almost the whole of the rural area more 
than enough to live on. As large tracts were under cotton 
cultivation even in pre-Bntish days the cotton industry 
fiourished m towns and villages which poured out their 
products mto distant lands, mcludmg Great Bntain. The 
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peasantry consequently bus always been slirewd, intelligent 
and, to some extent, cultured , and, of late, has been the 
most actively political-minded group of its kind in the 
world. Till recently, prosperity through commerce, 
industry and agriculture has prevented any very great 
disparity between the economic, religious or cultural level 
of the urban and rural areas The man of commerce 
aspires to be a landlord , the agriculturist comes to the 
city or crosses the seas in search of trade profits and on his 
return invests his savings in land These conditions, how- 
ever, do not exist in KathiSvada oi Kaccha, where the towns 
are mere camps of ruling chiefs and the villages are the 
homes of a hard working and oppressed peasantry. 

V 

The above features moulded the national characteristics 
and tastes Popular imagination centered round the hero 
of commerce returning from foreign lands in vessels 
laden with riches; round the moral and the peaceful; 
round the charitable, the philanthropic and the worldly 
wise. The relentless valour of great warriors, the undy- 
ing passion for one’s city or religion, the stern, unwaver- 
ing steadfastness with which the mighty in courage 
or intellect adhere to the ideals of their race or civilization 
had few admirers The soil was unfitted for a Sankara or a 
Caitanya , it could not produce a great lover like Candidasa 

These general traits took different colours in different 
areas Even the author of KuvalayamUla (c A. C 779 ) 
saw this difference and expressed it thus 

There I saw the Gurjjara people They have strong bodies ; 
are nourished on ghee and butter , are devout, clever in negotia- 
tions , and speak ‘ nau re bhallaum’. Then I saw the people of 
Lata They part their hair , they besmear their bodies with scent ; 
their bodies are beautiful to look at. They speak ‘ amhe kaum 
‘ tumham’ ^ 
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This dlstincUon between North and South GujarSta 
remains true after twelve hundred years The people of 
the north, generally, are senous minded, steady, religious 
and of heavy build those of the south arc pleasure-loving, 
possess a greater sense of humour and enjoy life. And 
this distmction again has led to the nse of two distinct 
currents of literature the one, conservative, intellectual, 
sombre, puritamc, the other, progressive, light, rich m 
humour, and vlvaaous. 

The people of Saurashtra display their outstandmg 
characteristics except where centuries of diplomacy or 
tyranny have destroyed their spirit They are strong and 
bold with unforgotten traditions of a warlike past hospi 
table, generous and impulsive. These men have given to 
the folklore of Kathiavada its romantic charm and its 
huming passion Those who follow mercantile pursuits, 
though less catholic, refined and sentimental than their 
brothers of the mainland, are hard headed and calculating 
The people of Kaccha share the same traits in a large 
measure and in addition, possess a rare spirit of enter 
prise and a wonderful instmet for busmess orgmiisaUon. 



CHAPTER II 

THE ARYAN COLONIES OF THE WEST ; THEIR 
LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE (A. C. 500) 

Early Sryan occupation — ( to A C 500 ) Traditional accounts 
Sahasrarjuna and Haihayas — ^Bhrgus — ^Yadavas — ^Mauryas (B C 319-197) 
Greeks CBC 180-100)— Western Kshatrapas (c B C 70toAC 398)— Guptas 
(c A C 390 — 467)— The asramas and Aryan culture — Aryan centres— Abhiras 
—Their ongin and status— Aryan influence under Guptas— Language— 
Aryans of the Outer and Midland Bands and their dialects — ^Prakrtas 
Apabhramsa— Their evolution— Early Jainism— Dharmakatha-rarflMgnio/fl, 
asoaal dharmakatha 

Who were the original dwellers of the land which is 
now known as Gujarata ? When did the Aryans come and 
settle in it ? These are interesting questions, and to help 
us in answenng which we have no more than fragmentary 
references m the Puranas The first Aryan conqueror 
from the north who raided the country up to the Narmada 
found the Nagas already in occupation. Who the NSgas were 
it is difficult to say Perhaps, the Bhils, Meenas, Gonds, 
Chodhras, Kolis, Dhodias and Dublas who are to be found, 
among other places, in the Surat District and at the foot of 
the Aravah, are the descendants of these long-forgotten 
occupants of early Gujarata 

I 

The first wave of Aryan immigrants, perhaps, consisted 
of the Sarydtas, a tribe claiming descent fromManu, and the 
Bhrgus, the martial priests who claimed their descent 
from the sage Bhifgu. The myth runs that the eponymous 
Saryati, and Cyavana, the Bhrgu, found a home in this 
distant land ^ The son of the former, Anartta, gave his 
name to North Gujarata Perhaps, Anartta also was the 
name of a tribe , and Anarttapura (Anandapura, Modern 
Vadanagara) was one of the earliest centres of Aryan 
1 Vishtiu IV 1 1 Malsya XVin 12 22 Hanvansa 1 10 29, 31 
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culture. Cyavana's Ssrama was situate on the banks of the 
Narmada, po«ibly near Raiapipla if whatYudhiahthJra was 
told on his pDgnmage to these parts had any element of 
truth In iL The Bhfgua had Bh^tirthas on the 
Narmada. The next wave of immigrants settled in 
Kathiavada, where Haryasva a Vadava king, founded a 
kingdom. Girinagara, (Junagadha) Kusasthali and Prabhasa 
were the earhest Aryan settlements m the penlnsnla.' 

Later, Sahasrarjuna Kartavuya of the Haihaya race, 
a branch of the Yadus, a great conqueror, turned 
hia attention to this land The Haihayas probably 
represent the race classed by Sir George Grierson, 
in his theory of Indo-Aryan Languages, as the Outer 
Band of Arj^a in contradistinction to the Midland 
Aryans of the Punjab and the Gangetic valley 
Kartanrya did not like the pretensions of the 
Midland Aryans who were laying the foundations 
of small states and a great civiliiation in the 
north. Once, the myth runs, he killed the sage 
Jamadagm a Bhfgu of the Midland and an associate 
of the great ViSvimitra, and drew upon himself the 
wrath of his son the fierce Rama. This dauntless young 
warrior worshipped for generations under the name of 
Parakurama as a teacher of the martial art and as the 
sixth incarnation of Vishiju, vanquished his father’s 
murderer, razed Mahishmati to the ground and promoted 
Aryan settlements on the Narmada. Kartavlrya’s empire, 
for such it was, included Anupa and Anaitta (South 
and North Gujarata), Sanrashtra ( Kathiavada ) Avantl 
(Malva) and burasena (Mathura) thus clearly mdica 
ting that these outlying provinces formed a homogeneous 
group of colonies ongmally occupied by the Aryans of 
the Outer Band ■ The myth that Psrakurama in no less than 
twentyone campaigns, destroyed all kings is suggestive 
of the incessant war which the Bhrgua had to carry on 
against the HaihayaB. In his old age, the wamor made 
Sirparaka his home, and brought in his tram the culture 
of Aryavarta. 

L iCoirolf* IL ST 38. 

a. Muniht U^Jd$hmii cf XarUrirja. lad. An. XLV 3t7 
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Nothing definite is heard of Anartta or SaurSshtra till 
we come to the period of the great Bharata war between 
the Kurus and the Pandus. Some decades before that 
epoch-making conflict, the Yadavas of Surasena rose 
against their king Kansa of Mathura. ICrshna, the 
young Yadava hero, killed him Later, fleeing before 
the wrath of Jarasandha, the king of Magadha and the 
brother-in-law of Kansa, the Yadavas came to these 
hospitable colonies, led by Krshna and his brother 
Baladeva. In Anartta and Sauraslitra, they ultimately 
settled. Ugrasena ruled his kingdom from Dwarika with 
the aid of Krshna, who very soon came to be regarded 
as the supreme representative of Aryan culture and 
statesmanship. 

^ ^^hUhharata contains a narrative 
of Yudhishthira s pilgrimage through Gujarata. When the 
eldest son of Pardu visited the land, he found Aparanta, 

wifii north of the Narmada, studded 

^f^^^^deya had an asrama or 
nvpr Payoshpi, identified by some with the 

Dnnn asramas on the Narmada. 

manfnr*h great states- 

Kathiavada a snnf ^ Prabhasa in 

pierced bv an where Sri Krshna fell, 

venerable tree tTir^ edition has hallowed the spot , a 

one has carpH ^ 

monument worthy of“ onrLw ® 

of God and undouhtPrii ^ ^ incarnation 

known to human trlditron. greatest heroes 

records of fte ^ blank till we come to the 
Candragupta Maurya C J^®Sadha. Possibly 
and Saurashtra wittm ti,= ' brought both Anartta 

by Aryan inSL^f empire dominated 

and Jainism obtained a W? , J'^^'^byadesa. Buddhism 

® ^“°‘bold in these parts a little 
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later ASoka (B C 272-232) ruled over Sauraahtra through 
a Greek governor, Yavana Thera by name. His edicts 
(B C. 240), mscribed on a rock, can still be seen as one 
climbs to the top of Mount Giranflra from Junfigadha. 

After the break up of the Mauryan empire (B C. 197) 
these distant provinces were raided by Menander (B C 126), 
the Bactnan Kmg of Kabul known to Buddhistic literature 
as Mahnda. He occupied Smdha and Saurflshtra. The 
first century after Chnat saw a Scythian chief with 
the title of Kshatrapa (Satrap) occupying Sauraahtra. 
KshatrapaNahapana (A. Ci. 78-1^) ruled over Gujarata , but 
it soon passed mto the hands of the Andhra kmg Gautami 
putra SatakamL This champion of Brahmanism as well as 
of Buddhism at one time held sway over the whole country 
watered by the Godavari and also over Berars, Malva 
Gujarata and North Konkaija. During this time South 
Gujarata came under the active influence of the Deccam 

Soon after GautamTputra a death about A, C 128 
another satrap wrested Malvt and Gujarata from the 
bands of his son. Rudrsdaman I (A. C 143-155) grandson of 
the great Satrap Cashtana ruled over Anartta Anupa 
Kaccha Saurashtra Avanti Maru Sindhu SauvTra and 
Aparanta that is over South Rajputana Malva, Gujarata 
mdudmg both Kathiavada and Kaccha, and North 
Konkana. Once again Kartavirya s empire was revived 
and put together by the conquering arms of a foreigner’s 
Aryanised grandson. Rudradaman I was learned and 
accomplished and recorded his greatness m Saifaakijta on 
the Giranara rock which already bore Afoka a inscription. 

The Saka Kshatrapas ruled long over Gujarata bowed 
before the overpowering might of Samudragupta (c. A. C 
380) thegreatestof conquerors known to Indian history and 
weredestroyedby CandTaguptan(cA.C390) Candragupta, 
who proudly bore the title of Vikramaditya ruled Gujarata 
from UJjayinJ the seat of an intensely fostered SaihskAbc 
culture. Gujarata, for a century remained an integral part 
of an empire which stood for Aiyan culture in all its aspects. 
On the very rock near Mount Guanara which bore the 
mscnptions of Aioka and Rudradaman Skandagupta a 
viceroy of Gujarata, Pamadatta, recorded bis master’s 
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victory over the Huns (A C. 456) Skandagupta died about 
A C. 467 and the Guptas lost the province of Gujarata 
soon after. 

II 

Though these colonies, Anupa, Anartta, SaurSshtra, 
Kaccha and Aparanta were administered by Madhyadesa 
only intermittently, they were always dominated by 
Aryan culture. The early Aryan settlers brought with 
them their own civilization, and always looked for 
fresh inspiration to the home of their ancestors They 
married the daughters of the aborigines freely and 
imposed their superior civilization on those with whom 
they so mingled Later waves of Aryan immigrants came 
from different parts of North India and settled in these 
colonies , but each of them retained its exclusive corporate 
existence though evolving, with others, a common life 
on the Aryan model In convenient centres, adventurous 
Kshis established their hermitages — asramas — which pre- 
^rved the high traditions of Aryan life in all its purity. 
There the Rshis lived, their character, learning and ideals 
their only source of power and influence, uplifting, unifying, 

X.* ^ ^^Ty eals m thought, word and deed, 

i hese asramas were the strongholds of civilization They 
flounshed m an unbroken chain all over India, and 
mamtamed hying contact with each other and with the 

S Rrawif valley and in the forests 
thnimhl^I n and Naimisha, where new ideals of life and 
. aing brought into existence by great sages. 

few sentenfS^Vi? culture within the limits of a 

OTCfs?StnT®Ti India have 

■Tdes on* snd V ntualsand myths, of 

weTh oS.. traditions, of a 

Hving idL f®“A I'terature, of great theories and 

following ™oag other things, it consisted of the 

belief in the''ye^*^rtb?^ continuity, preserved through a 

to all races, of whatever inspiration, giving 

and history ; origin, a conscious unity of life 
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(2) a mythology embracing sacred legends of nvers 
and monntains aties, royal houses, semi-divine heroes and 
sages, which made the past a vital heritage to succeeding 
ages, 

(3) a family life dommated by strong patriarchal 
traditions affordmg shelter to every needy and helpless 
member, and as a corollary unposing stnct regard for 
feminine vnrtue which helped to preserve the purity of 
race and culture 

(4) asodaltheory basedonarespectfortheBrahmanas, 
who as a class stood for learning culture and self-control, 
permitting a new-comer to benefit by, but never to destroy 
social privileges, and offering scope to the uncultured to 
rise m the scale of life, but never so fast as to jeopardise 
its stability , 

(5) SaAsk^ta, a language perfect in structure and 
ela^c in mgir^on, with a rich, varied beautiful 
literary achievement, the living embodiment of the 
cultnr^ ideals of the race , 

(6) one unchangmg supreme code of ethical values 
runmng through what appears to be a drveraity of religious 
behefs, which insisted on the observance of the great 
vows— maha vratas— of nonviolence, truth, non-stealing, 
continence and non possession , 

C7) a faith in human endeavour, self-dlsoplme 
(saihyama) and asceticism (tapas) m order to realise the 
Supreme Self in this hfe 

(8) m rehgious and ^Intual matters, an emphasis laid 
on individual expenence and becoming rather than on behef 
and scriptural word 

(9) and lastly an unwavenng faith in the sacred 
Aryavarta the holy land of the Aryans, leavened by an 
abiding veneration for those who lived and died so that 
Aryavarta may live one, mdhrisible, eternal 

The ^shia called this culture dhanna which generally 
means a sum-total of all sentiments, behefs, values and 
activities which make life, hterature and country 
worth hvmg for And the effort which it made 
for self-expression through adverse circumstances, is 
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the central theme of Indian history during the last three 
thousand years. 

From the beginning of their occupation of India, the 
Aryan’s hold over the country was more cultural than 
either political or economic. It was a conquest made by 
men who, generation after generation, created or studied 
literature, sacred or profane, at Benares, Taxila, Nalanda, 
Mathura, U]]aymi and a hundred similar places , who lived 
under trying, if not well-nigh impossible conditions, and 
gave to the people, m return for a meagre maintenance, 
religion, ethics, literature, mythology, and above all, a self- 
conscious cultural unity The problem before them was the 
absorption of the foreign, the depressed and the backward 
elements of society around them into the fold of their 
civilization Since the day when the mythic SarySti put his 
foot in this land, successive generations of such men have 
largely Aryamsed this province. 

Ginnagara, Anarttapura, Prabhasa and Candratirtha 
(CSndoda) attracted BrShmanas from aU parts of the 
country Ujjayini, a great distributing centre of culture, 
always dominated GujarSta There was an asrama of 
Vasishtha near Abu, of Kapila near Siddhapura, of Bhrgu 
on the Narmada, of Markandeya on the Payoshm 

But Gujarata was far away from Madhyadesa, and 
the culture she received, suffered both in punty and 
ngidity in the process of transplantation. The MaM- 
bMrata states that the Kshatriyas of this land had lost 

they had no Brahmapa to perform the 
ritual so very essential in the life of an Aryan The 
Purana enjoined that those who visited sLrSshtra 
“ 1 Asoka had evidently 

thfs front.! *"“" 2 ** I’® ® governor of 

1 ,1;^ thnsTS Aryan doctrines 

' here dL! had found a refuge 

Brahmanas had wen "accepted Greet*”'’ 

group of settlers ac ^ o every small autonomous 

eparate caste, and denied to any one 
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an exclusive clnim to supenonty A spirit of tolerance 
pervaded the social atmosphere The culture was not of 
a very high order but evenly distributed The absence of 
a large class of orthodox Biahmapas with traditions of 
learmng as in Bengal or Maharashtra retarded the 
progress of learmng m Gujarata. On the other hand the 
bitterness bom of caste mequality rarely found a home 
here. 

Among the prmcipal races which occupied Gujarata the 
Abhiras deserve some attention. Their dialect ApabhrafiSa 
had been recogmsed as one of the hterary languages of 
Gujarata before the nse of the Valabhis (A. C. 509) 
Were the Abhiras foreigners? Was their language alien ? 
Pataijali (B C 150) regards ApabhraiiSa as the corruption 
of the normal Samskrta Bharata (A. C 200) refers to 
desahhasha and to AbhlrokU the idiom of the Abhiras the 
herdsmen but there is no evidence of foreign ongin m 
these early references. 

There is no doubt that the Abhuas a hated people, 
believed to have once lived on the Indus were called 
Mlecchas. They fought m the battle of Kurukshetra. 
Monu Smrit treats them as descended from Brahmanas 
by Ambashtha women. Whatever might have been their 
early status, prior to A. C 100 the Abhiras hved in Gujarata 
without any brand of soaal infenonty Penplus (c. A.C. 100) 
found them alrrady settled m Western India (Abina) 
Abhira Rudrabhub (A. C. 181) was a general of the 
Western Kshatrapas ISvarasena son of Sivadatta ruled 
a prmdpahty near Nasika (A. C 300) Abhiras hved In 
Rajasthana and Malva on the western frontier of the Gupta 
empire in Samudragupta s time ( A. C. 360 ) An Abhira 
dynasty succeeded the Andhrabhrtyas, according to the 
kTsApu ftirspa. All these facts mdicate that the Abhiras 
occupied an Important position In society in Rajputana, 
Gujarata, and even further south before A. C. 509 Neither 
their names nor then language appears to be foreign and 
even if they were origmally foreigners, they were for all 
purposes children of the soil before the Christian era 
began Many scholars bdieve that the Ahhiras entered 
India about B C 150 and migrated to Gujarata a couple 

3 
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of centuries later. According to Dr. Keith, they probably 
belonged to the Dardic branch of the Indian race. 

Ill 

For hundred years, Gujarata formed part of the Gupta 
Empire. The Gupta period was the golden age of Indian 
history. Samudragupta, Candragupta II, the VihramSditya 
of romance, Kumaragupta and Skandagupta were 
great, not only as conquerois and statesmen, but as 
patrons of all cultural activities Their strong and )ust 
administration, more than their conquests, brought about 
the political consolidation of India north of the Narmada. 
Their learning and ideals stimulated the growth and deve- 
lopment of culture. 

In the Gupta period, the old Aryan myths, known all 
over the country, were edited and compiled m works 
which have since become classic. The MahabJiajaia was 
edited, and Puranas like the Vayu, the Hanvansfa, the 
Matsya and the Markandeya were composed. The study of 
law and ritual, science and philosophy, ethics and religion 
received great impetus The old literature on these subjects 
was revised, in some cases, standardised , Manu, 
Yujnavalkya and other law texts were revised or composed ; 
astronomy, mathematics and medicine were assiduously 
cultivated , and architecture, sculpture and painting 
reached a high level of artistic expression. Samskrta, 
already the medium of intercourse for the cultured in the 
whole country, became the great unifying agency; the 
vehicle, the source, and the inspiration of culture in its 
mamfold aspects , and the symbol of Aryan unity Literary 
expression, too, reached its climax in the kavyas, epics^ 
and the natakas, dramas Kalidasa, one of the world’s 
great literary artists, lived, as is now accepted by many 
eminent authorities, at the court of Candragupta II, Vikra- 
maditya , and his Raghuvanda, Meghaduta, and Sakuntola 
were accepted in India as specimens of literary art m its , 
most perfect form. The worship of Vishnu became the 
state religion, and the Brahmamcal view of Aryan culture, 
the dominant note in the nation’s life During the period 
seats of learmng were lavishly endowed. So far, racial 
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unity and the common heritage of culture were the two ties 
which bound the Aryans together , to them, was now added 
pobtlcal unity Though there is very little contemporary 
evidence subsequent history fully bears out that these 
influences deeply affected life and literature in Gujarata 
and it is more than probable that towards the composition 
of the i/oncfl/is'o theflfa/go.and Ihc MUrkaiideya Ptirllnas 
the peopie of Gujarflta made no smaii contribution. 

rv 

Most of the ianguages of India have grown up 
in one and the same way Age after age, in each province, 
the dialect of the Aryans for the time being began to 
be developed intensely owing to the introduction of the 
vocabulary, the construction and the graces of Samskrta 
which the cultured Aryans of Madhyadesa spoke. The 
dialect thus cultivated soon lost touch with the desabhUsha, 
the actual speech of the people The desabhasha however, 
developed along well recognised phonetic principles and 
when necessity arose was m its turn made the object of 
literary culture. Thus the Prakijtas the Apabhransas, 
and the present vernaculars were the desabhashas which 
in succession to one another attained literary form 

According to Sir George Grierson there were two waves 
of Aryan immigration one, which he calls that of the 
Aryans of the Outer Band, the other that of the Midland 
(Madhyadefci) Aryans. In course of time, the speech of the 
Midland Aryans became Samskrta and from time to time 
it lent its structure and wealth of diction to the dialects 
of the Outer Band Under this influence, the different 
PrakUas ApabhrahSas and vernaculars came into exis 
tence.' The basis of the languages thus evolved was Outland 
and the body Midland The base of the grammar adopted 
was the vernacular, and the enrichment was due to attempts 
made to simplify the literary language by using its 
vocabulary’ 

If by the word desabhasha is meant hterally the language 
of the soil, the dialect actually in use as distinguished from 

L Grlenon. InJo-Aryan Languaga, SanArU PrakriL Ert^do, BHiarmka, 
2, Keith, Htdary SejuJtrit LUtretare 34, 
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the lanffuaftc of lilciaturc, the cxolulion of the different 
Indian lanpuaiu^s (an easily be tceonslruclcd The 
lant^uapc of the Rtnudn is the fust literary form of 
the primary clcsabhrishri—lhe (h.ilccl of the earlj, Aryans of 
Madhyadesa— V. Inch has come down to us, and the 
dialect itself may be piesiimed not to have been far 
removed from it. Perhaps the b’‘iryrilnb and the Bhr^ius 
spoke this pi unary dcsabhrishfi. The dialect of the Yfidava 
heroes must have been its later variety, fast growinft into 
Samskrta. We arc, however, on firmer ground in the third 
century before Christ. Asoka’s edict, intended for popular 
instruction, is inscribed on rocks at Mount GiranSra, SopSra 
near Bombay, and Dera Dun in the western variety of the 
primary desabhasha. The inscriptions, scattered all 
over North India, show that the dialects spoken at the time 
were similar to one another. 

The secondary desabhashas were also sub divided into 
Maharashtn, Saurseni, Magadhi and Paisaci according to 
the province in which the variety was spoken. The first 
three are found m Samskrta dramas. The Saurseni 
variety, resembling Samskrta and spoken in Madhya- 
desa around Mathura, was put in the mouth of ladies and 
the vidushaka, the clown, by the rules of the drama This 
Saursem prevailed m Gujarata, as also perhaps the other 
varieties of Prakrta known as Ardha-Magadhi, Jama Maha- 
rashtri and Jama Saurseni, the last two so named because 
of the activities of the Jama sadhus The redaction in 
Jama Maharashtn of the Jama canon, at V alabhipura in 
Kathiavada, by the conference presided over by Devard- 
dhigari (A. C 500), indicates that this form of the language 
was favoured by the Jains.^ 


1 There is no doubt that in this penod the desabhasha m Gujarata 
vfas influenced not only by Mihirashtri but the then prevailing Kanarese. 
An ancient Tamil tradition includes Gu]arata in the Panca Dravida or five 
Dravidian regions Possibly it dates back to a time when South Gujarata, or 
Lata, had been included in Gujarata but not yet brought under the do- 
minance of the northern influences It is likely, as Professor Turner suggests, 

Jwa?^Shed°i!fvf V Asoka’s time and that 

thrS ?enta?J A of ancestor of Gujarati So late as 

tSJid was spoken over a large part of Maharash- 

thi sneakme area Pi'Jucipal language m the present Mara- 

language vide 3 BB 1? A traces of Kanarese m the Gujarati 

95. Master, Sm,c m /,.*• 
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These Pratqtas soon drifted away from the dcSabhashas, 
which came to be known as Apabhransa, the corruption of 
thenorm Thispopularspecch as opposed to Samskfta and 
Prakfta wasfirstmadetheobjectofliterarycultureby story 
writers. Hence arose the literary Apabhransa, sometimes re 
ferred to as the language of the Abhlras For every secondary 
Prflkrta, there was a corresponding Apabhransa, and a 
variety of the Jjaursenl Apabhrafisa prevalent in GujarSta 
about A. C 1000 is calloi by Markapdeya (A. C. 1450), 
Gaurjan. This Apabhransa in its turn betame the object of 
hterary culture , and the dcsabhasha continued to develop 
on phonetic lines evolving the tertiary dcsabhasha, 
Gujarati Thus age after age, the spoken language 
was intensely cultivated under the influence of Samskfta, 
as also of the literary language of the preceding age 
which had ceased to grow, achieving for itself a new 
stage in literary expression. 

To summarise the position of languages in Gujarata 
during the period under review A late variety of the 
primary dcsabhasha of the Aryans was in vogue about 200 
B C &mslq;ta, soon thereafter became the literary and 
official language Jama Mabarashtn Prakrta was us^ by 
the Jaina sadhus in the fourth and fifth centunes, A. C, 
^>au^BC^I Apabhransa the spoken language of the people, 
was growing into a literary language from about the same 
time. King Guhasena of ValabbI (A. C. 559-569) accord 
ing to an inscnption, wrote poems in Samslqta, Prakrta 
and Apabhransa, 

V 

From early times the Jaina sadhus became a cultural 
force in Gujarata MadhyadeSa and Magadha had no home 
to offer them the schools of Aryan learning were deeply 
absorbed in solving questions of high philosophic and re- 
ligious moment, and in making an advance on the system 
of philosophy and ethics from which Mahavira had bor 
rowed his negative creed Royal patronage was extended 
mainly to the Brahmapas and the Bauddha bhikshus the 
great imperial house of the Mauryas did not feel any at 
tractiop for Jainism The imperial Guptas, devout worship- 
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pers of Vishnu and ardent conquerors as they were, were 
not likely to admire a sect which spelt destruction to their 
masterful policy. The Jaina sSdhus, celibates pledged 
for life to ceaseless travels and bent on the propagation of 
their faith, were, therefore, forced to explore more hospi- 
table lands, and went south and west. 

They turned for patronage and piotection to GujarSta 
with Its cosmopolitan spirit and its poverty of great in- 
tellectual and literary tradition Its rich middle-class longed 
for some literary entertainment which, without putting an 
undue strain on its religious zeal, could give a sense of 
spiritual security Denied the patronage of highly cultured 
or literary audience, the Jama sadhus specialised in a 
form, which could conveniently be utilised at once as a 
means of religious propaganda, and a source of popular 
entertainment. The BrShmapas, to whom the literary and 
intellectual impulses of Mathura, KSsi and Nalanda were 
the very breath of life, and whom royal patronage had 
made independent of popular support, on the contrary, 
showed an interest only in the kind of literature which 
accorded with the higher standard prevailing in Madhya- 
desa. They manifested no inclination to stoop to conquer 
the simple-minded or the idle nch of this distant colony. 

Dharmakatha— religious story— is the category under 
which will fall many forms of literature to which the Jama 
sadhus devoted themselves The common element m all 
these kathas was an insistence on the purity of Jainism, and 
on the greatness of the gospel of renunciation under every 
circumstance. One of the sections of the Jama scnptures 
IS called Dharmakathd-anuyoga 

The Jamas turned classical legends,, legendary lives of 
saints, moral tales and anecdotes into dharmakathas in 
order to spread their doctrine. Often, the epic legends 
^ were re-written tO' suit this propaganda , more often, a 
Puraric hero’s life-story was re-told, making him a Jaina 
These kathas based on legendary biography were called « 
cantas VdsudBvocayttci was first composed by a Jama teacher 
of Candragupta Maurya (c B C. 320), B.ndPaumacarty am, 
the Jama version of the RumUyana, and HaYivansa, by 
Vimala m A. C. 300, ’ 
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Romantic stones were also utilised for wnting dharma 
kathas, HanTihadra (A. C.7S0) acknowledged his indebted 
ness to pre^isting kathSs, and following ancient teachers, 
divided them into (i) Divya (il) DivyamSnusha and (iii) 
MSnusha He himself classified them into (i) Arthakama, 
(il) Samklrpa and (in) Dharmakatha The genera) public, 
as was perfectly natural took a fancy to the kathas in 
which love was the central motive. The Jaina sadhu knew 
human weaknesses well The author of Vasudcvahmdi 
insisted that dharmakatha should be properly diluted with 
good loveslones in order to achieve the best results. 
Udyotana laid down that a story should be like a newly 
wedded wife decked with ornaments, auspinous, moving 
with graceful steps sentimental soft in speech, and ever 
pleasing to the minds of men 

The dharmakatha, with this object in view, was given a 
peculiar turn in Gujarata The stories of kings did not 
appeal to the commercial classes but the social dharma 
katha dealing with the love affairs of a nagara fcetha or a 
wealthy man s daughter with acquisition of wealth as a 
substitute for heroism and renunciation according to Jaina 
tenets as the end of hfe, caught the popular imagination. 

VI 

Some fragments of a social dharmakatha of the 
period before A. C. 500, survive to give us an idea of 
what these kathas must have been like. Tarangalola or 
TaraiiSttvaii, was composed by Padalipta bom in KoSala a 
protfigd of the iatavahana kings of the South, and the 
founder of Palitapa in Kathiavada one of the places 
of Jaina pilgrimage It was written m Pialqta, 
contained many desl words, and was mentioned in Amtyoga 
dvOra (A. C. 500) Various authors from the eighth century 
downwards, have extolled the story and compared it to the 
Ganges, feilacarya says that a story which lacks any trace 
of this katha has neither art nor beauty Again another 
unknown author is surprised that the ^ of death should 
escape with an unbroken head when he carried away 
Padilptal The original work is lost, and its merits 
can be Judged only from a summary in 1&44 gathas 
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composed, evidently by a process of very careful editing, 
by Nemicandra, and recently brought to light by Dr Ernest 
Leuman. This short katha shows how later authors of 
such kathas inartistically developed some elements of 
Padahpta’s tale without producing its charm. It is pre- 
eminently a love story of middle class life, in the poetic 
style of the period, full of delicate touches and refined 
sentiments, and, but for its depressing conclusion, a thing 
of beauty. 

In Magadha, a young and beautiful Jaina nun goes to the 
wife of a nagara setha for alms She preaches the 
usual religious precepts, and, on being asked, tells her 
life story to justify her early renunciation Her onginal 
name was Tarangavati She was a daughter of the 
nagara setha of Kausambi, brought up in luxury, educated 
with care, and beautiful as the campaka flower Once she 
went to a garden, and, seeing cakravaka birds, the 
Indian symbol of undying love, on the lake, she swooned. 
Her friends revived her, and asked her what had caused 
her to faint so suddenly Tarangavati told them the 
story of her previous life how she had been a cakravAki, 
and had lived with her mate on a lake in Anga- 
desa, how their love had transcended all earthly bonds; 
how a hunter, trying to shoot an arrow at an elephant 
bathing in the lake, had missed his mark and killed her 


mate , how, bewailing the loss of her beloved, she had im- 
molated herself on the fire lighted by the repentant hunter 
to cremate the poor bird , and how, on seeing the birds 
sporting on the lake, the past had flashed upon her. 

Once the past was recalled, Tarangavati wanted to 
meet the lost comrade of her former life. In her grief at 
not being able to And him, she found solace in drawing 
pictures depicting the experiences of her former bird-life. 


and exhibiting them The cakravSka, bom as a son to 
a rich merchant in the same town, saw the pictures, 
^collected his past, and, remembering his beloved, fainted, 
u ^ were soon brought together, but their parents 

o jec ed to the match. Elopement was the only way open 
to ttiem, and the lovers resorted to it. They sought 
uge in a forest, were attacked by a gang of robbers, and 
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were carried away to be offered as sacrifice to the goddess 
Kail But one of the robbers heard the story of their past 
life, recognised them as the very birds whose death he 
had caused in his past iife when hunting an elephant, and 
allowed them to escape. From the robbers camp, they 
ran away to a town, where their identity was discoverei 
The parents received them with open arms and twelve 
months of unalloyed happiness followed. 

The story, elaborated with consummate art is at this 
stage made to subserve a religious purpose Life cannot 
and must not be anything but an ordeaL The lovers 
meet a sadhu who tells them the story of his past They 
recognise in him the hunter who had been the cause of 
their death m their former life and the robber who had 
helped them to effect their escape. Dire truisms on life s 
futility follow They leave love and happiness and 
mour^g relativea helund them, and take to a life of re- 
nunciation inculcated by Jama precepts. Each goes a 
different way The story closes on a convenbonal note. 
Everybody expresses horror at the sinful ways of the 
world, the only refuge from which is the Jama religion 

The story has the elements of romance so dear to 
Indian hearts the inseparable cakravaka birds and the 
Ideal of undying love running through a succession of 
lives. Both are depicted vrith a charm difficult to meet 
with in later social kathas The cakravaka episode, even m 
the form in which it has come down to usj is one of the 
most beautiful m Indian Utemtuie. 


4 



CHAPTER HI 

THE KINGDOM OF GURJARATRA AND THE 
localisation of formative influences. 

(A. C 500-1000) 

The Huns- ValabUpara fangs ( 609-766 )-The Civadis-Kingdom^ 

the Gunaras — Segregation of cultural forces 

^'^^’Ste^lLrimrt-Kivyas-l^takasandCampus-Bhatti (c 641)-Migha 

750)-Sa»:ara:cca 

L/ia-uVotana (779)-Kuvalayafn3m-Siddhaxshi (c. 906) The m 
fluence of Samskrta 

Skandagupta appears to have Gujarata a few years 
after the date of his Giranara inscription ( 456 ) With his 
death (467), the Gupta empire fell. The Huns under Tora- 
maua entLed India, (c 465) established themselves at 
?avaiya in the Puniabh and finally reached Ujjain ( c 500 . 
Yasodharman defeated Toramana’s son, Mihirakula (c. 533) , 
and became the master of Western Malva, which 
thenceforth became an independent kmgdorn 

SenSpati Bhattarka defeated the Maitrakas (509), and 
ruled over a kingdom consisting of Saurashtra and a part 
of Anartta from his capital, Valabhipura (modem Vala)^. 
When Hiuen Tsiang visited it (640), it was a city of power, 
wealth and culture, and contained a large library of sacred 
books. The fame of its university had reached China , 
for Sthiramati, a Buddhist monk, in the beginning 
of the sixth century, and another Gunamati, at the end of 
the same century, were invited to China, ^aivism and 
Buddhism were the favoured religions, and the temples of 
these faiths were richly endowed The Valabhi kings 
are considered to be Gurjaras,^ or Maitrakas,^ and 
c are generally classed as foreigners. But Senapati Bhat- 
tarka defeated the foreign invaders and founded Valabhi- 
pura, rich with classical influence. His descendants bore 

1. Udyotana, Kuvalayamala. 

2 Bombay Gazetteer, VoL 1, 87. 

3 op at 5. 

4 Smith’s Early History of Itidta, 332. 
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accepted by some authorities, the Gurjaras were a foreign 
race which entered India c. 400-500 , took kindly to Indian 
culture, founded the kingdom of GurjaratrS, accepted the 
Hindu caste system , conquered Anartta and Lata in c. 
700, subdued the Valabhi kings in c 750, and abandoned 
Bhmnamdla in c. 953 to go and settle in Anartta, and to 
make their chief, Mularaja, king of Anahilavada PatanaL 
Another theory treats them as Aiyans who merely used 
the name of their country, Gurjaratra, to distinguish them- 
selves from the neighbouring peoples = It is equally pro- 
bable that a ruling clan which called itself Gurjara gave 
their kingdom the name of Gurjaratra, the kingdom in its 
turn giving its name to its population. 

For our purposes, the important facts are: that 
Gurjaratra from c. 500 was an Aryan kingdom ; that its 
capital was a seat of Aryan culture; that there is no 
evidence to prove that the Gurjara Gauda Brahmanas, the 
Srimala Brahmanas, the Poravada and Osavala Kshatriyas, 
and the corresponding Vaisyas were of foreign extrac- 
tion; and that in 640 Hiuen Tsiang found the king a 
devout Aryan There is no doubt that the kingdom 
of Gurjaratra localised Aryan culture, and the linguistic 
and literary influences of Aryavarta, so as to evolve m the 
fulness of time the cultural umt now known as Gujarata 
About 953 Gurjaratra, which since c. 816 was ruled from 
its new capital, Kanauja, was broken up. Bhinnamala was 
abandoned, and 18,000 families migrated to different parts 
of the country. 


During this penod,_the Karnataka Calukyas under 
Pulakesi (611) of Badami, and then the Rashtrakutas of Dec- 
can occupied part of Aparanta and Lata up to the banks 
of the Narmada The latter were overthrown by Tailapa of 
Manyakheta (978), the great Karpataka monarch, who ruled 
It through a governor from Broach Lata to the north of 
the Narmada, was first ruled from Ujjain, then by Gurjara 
feudatories from Broach, and later by Rashtrakutas. 


2. Vaidya, Hisiory of Medieval Hindu India, I 83, 
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Indian culture of this period was In the keeping of kings, 
and the localisation of political forces after the disruption 
of the empire of Haica (c, 647), easily led to a segrega 
tion of cultural and literary influences and in consequence, 
to a development of provmaal characteristics. In the sixth 
and the seventh centuries the memory of a glorious past 
embodying the ideal of an indivisible Aryavarta the Vedas 
Samskita and its inspiring hterature, the Brflhmapas, and 
the sects of Buddha and MabavTra were unifying for 
ces, stimulated and strengthened by Indian rulers nota 
bly the Guptas and 6n Harsa. But distinctive geogra 
phical determinanta the non Aryan elements which varied 
with every province and the conceit, ambition or jealousy 
of every petty conqueror acted as disruptive forces 
which tended to divide the country The mter action of 
these forces was responsible for a phenomenon bewilder 
ing to the foreign historian an Indian national consa 
onsnesa alternating or coexisting with a strong provmaal 
feeling, people m different parts of the count^ under 
the influence of a common life and culture, exhibiting 
many characteristics of a single nation and yet reduced by 
the ambition of ruhng princes to no more than a mere 
conglomeration. 

During the early part (600.800) of this period when the 
Aryan colomes were marked off into the kingdoms of 
Guiiaratra and Valabhipura , Bhmnamala' and Anandapnra 
becMe acfave centres of Aryan culture. Surparaka and 
UjjayinI also influenced South Gojarata 

The period under review was one of the most frmtful 
in Samsk^ta hterature for it was in this age that great 
epic and dramatic works were composed grammar and 
rhetoric were studied law and philosophy were develop- 
ed. And Samskrta became the most powerful of influ 
ences operating on the culture of the people. It was the 
language of the court of literature, of the highest thought 

1 , It produced the famovjMtroDoaKr,Brahmagapt* (bprp 6961, the sutbor 

S^MuiildMiUu (623) 
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and the noblest ideal. It impressed its genius upon 
Gujarata, and prevented it, in spite of its fluid social and 
commercial life, from developing on any but Aryan lines. 

The works of Kalidasa, Bhavabhuti and Bann, which 
fascinated literary men all over India, served to set a 
standard that goaded them to produce works possessing 
varying degrees of merit. Literary efforts were naturally 
directed to the kavya, or the epic, the riipaka, or the 
drama, and the campu or the romance 

The kavya owes its rise to tlie great epics, the 
RnmUyana and the Mahnhhiiraia It is a refined and 
polished epic, dominated by one sentiment, dealing with 
the adventures of a royal hero, or a royal family ; and 
literary art shows itself at its best in the descriptions 
contained in it rather than in the narrative as a whole. 
The tradition of the kavya, compact in form, elegant 
in expression and classic in self-restraint, which 
Kalidasa left behind him, had naturally undergone 
a change for the worse on account of the excessive 
importance given to description Bharavi, prior to 600, 
made the kavya a vehicle for illustrating grammar The 
poet, anxious to win the praise of the pedant, turned a 
grammarian, and made a great language the victim of 
well-mgh ineradicable artificiality. 


Bhatti, who composed Rdva^wvodho under the patronage 
of Dharasena of Valabhi (c 641), earned forw'ard the 
traditions of BhSravi The adventures of Rama w'ere 
employed by him to produce an elaborate story, and 
unrestrained fancy was allowed free play, resulting m 
the grotesque About 700, Magha lived at Bhmna- 
mala. Bhatti’s influence can be traced in his Shsupulavadha, 
which, in spite of defects common to the times ranks 
among the best kavyas m later Samskrta literature, and 
abounds in elements which make it a good epic 


distinctive literary traits. A 
kind of style favoured by the authors of Lata, had acquired 
the name of Lati Rajasekhara represents the people of 
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Lata as prefemng Prakfta and hating Samskfta ' Humour 
was then another peculiarity of Lata.’ 

U1 

The Jaina sadhus were \ery active during the five 
centuries under review but the record of their act! 
vitles has to be examined with caution 

The later Jama sadhu has preserved this record 
Whatever he wrote, his disciples studied, and the libraries 
of Jaina temples in Gujarata preserved When orthodoxy 
surrenders its treasures to the printing press, the history 
of Jainism, of PrSkritn Apabhransa and Gujarati will have 
to be written anew But works published so far, have made 
considerable contribution to the history and the literature 
of the period They are of great linguistic and sociological 
value, but, except for the biographical detiuls of the wnter 
and his teachers and the record of reigns they contam 
unreliable historical matenal The material preserved is 
disconnected, one sided, or in some cases, even distorted 
by religious bias it is drawn very often from popular Jaina 
traditions , it sometimes conflicts with facts authenticated 
by contemporary records and it creates a false histone 
perspective. But such as It is, it is sufficient to provide a 
correct estimate of Jaina literary activities. 

About A. C. 600, Brahmanism and Buddhism dominated 
Saurashtra and Gurjaratra, but Valabhipura was 
hospitable enough to welcome the conference of sadhus 
which redacted the Jaina canon, thereafter called the 
Valabhi Vacana 

Jainism like Buddhism was an offshoot of Aryan 
thought Neither Mahavira nor his disciples, ever claimed 
to teach any but an Aryan creed, and the doctrine 
of re-birth the supremacy of the five great vows, 
the efficacy of detachment vairagya, and the goal 
of final emancipation kaivalya which they taught were 
essentially Aryan doctrines. Though Jainism did not attract 


1 SAi-e *a*l wizr lilt'd ^tjefiyi i 

2, BHUmdeTt, Conmenttry on V3s6*attj. 

VTt llWtS MSlnniH*l aft PIT I 
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a large Brahmanical following, the Jaina sadluB were very 
often drawn from that class About the first century of 
the Christian era, many of its gicat missionaries were 
learned Brahmanas, whose ambition was to see that their 
doctrines acquired a place of honour among the learned 
m the land. 

Vimala's Paiimacmiyam, written in Jam Mriharashtrl 
Prakita, was one of a large number of attempts to 
alter the Rajmymia to suit the needs of the Jamas. AVorks 
hke Nandi^th a, composed about the time of the Valabhi 
redaction, show that the religious and literary activities 
of the Jama sSdhus were mnuenced by the Veda';, the 
MahnbhUiata, the Rdmayana, the Purai as, the well known 
systems of philosophy, the Aiihasasha of Kautilya and the 
linma^iha Jainism was only one of the cultural achieve- 
ments of ArySvaita, though not very powerful or popular. 

The revolt m favour of using Samskrta as against 
Prakrta, headed by Siddhasena Divakara ( c. 533 ), was an 
attempt to raise the literature and the thought of the Jamas 
to the high intellectual level attained by those of the 
Brahmaras. A Brahmara by birth, Siddhasena wrote a 
well-known textbook of logic, and was, on the testimony of 
Hemacandra, a poet. This revolt naturally met with con- 
siderable opposition from the orthodox sadhus, who, moving 
among the illiterate, were blind to the great intellectual 
upheaval which was bringing about a deeper cultural unity 
m the country through language, literature and thought. 

IV 


The next stage of Jama activity m Western India is re- 
presented by the life and works of Hanbhadra (c. 750). 
BornaBrahmapa atCitoda, he was converted to Jainism* 
by the nun Yakim. His life was inspired by a strong hat- 
red of the Buddhists who had killed Zs dearly loved 
nephews. He used the word viraha, bereavement in the 
last verse of many of his works, it is said, to keep alite the 
memo^ of this loss, Proud and fierce, he travelled far and 

Tn ae .nfluence’ which d^dy 

on the wane Hanbhadra spent the best part of his life in 
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Gujarata, and according to tradition, wrote 1,444 works, re- 
ligious philosophical and literary, Ixith m Samskfta and 
Pralqta. 

Out of his many dharmakathas, SamarHiccBkahS 
( SaniarndiliakaihO) composed in Mfliharashtri Pralqta, 
has come down to us, and justifies his reputation 
so uniformly emphasmed by successive generations of 
Jalna authors. It is wntten in a racy simple, fluent 
prose interspersed mostly with verses in the Arya metre, 
a welcome departure from the highly ornamental style 
which great masters of prose, like Baija and Dapdln, affect 
ed. It 13 pre-emmently calculated to capture the imaghia 
bon of lovers of romance rather than attract the admira 
bon of a cultured few The story is full of thrilhng 
adventures of certain mdividuals through a succession of 
births as men, buds and beasts. The religious mobve is 
inculcated at every step by the retribubon which over 
takes the heroes, who represent the cardmal sms anger 
deceit, avarice and untruth The propagandist achieves 
his aim by repeatedly bringing home to the supersbbous 
reader life a futility and the potency of Jainism as the only 
escape from iL 

The story, in bnef, is that Gupasena, a prince, m his 
childhood always held up to ndicule Agmsarman the ugly 
and mis-shapen son of the high priest Tired of being a 
butt of ridicule, Agmsarman went to a sadhu to be imba 
ted into the ways of asceticism. After the lapse of some 
years, Gupasena who had come to the throne by then 
went to meet his old victim He had m the mean 
whUe, become a great ascebc. The king mvited the 
ascebc to dinner But under a strict rehgious vow, 
he dmed only once a month and protmsed to come to the 
royal palace on the day he broke his fast On the 
appomted day the ascebc came to the royal palace. 
The kiug’s men however were celebrating the birth of a 
prmce and would not attend to the ascebc. Thereupon 
he went away and was compelled to conbnue his fast 
for another month as he had to go without his dinner 
that day The king when he came to know how the sage 
had bera toeated m all humility sought him out and 
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begged his forgiveness. Another invitation followed The 
ascetic again came to the royal palace, only to be turned 
out a second time for some insignificant reason. Four 
times, the sage received the penitent king's invita- 
tion, but, on each occasion, was turned out without 
food or attention. Worked up to a fury, Agnisarman 
vowed to wreak eternal vengeance on the lung 
through all successive lives, and, giving up all food, 
died. He observed his vow, and at every re birtli, he 
persecuted Gunasena As a result of a senes of adven- 
tures, Agnisarman was consumed 1)> his own malice and 
Gunasena, acquiring higher merit at each fresh birth, 
attained salvation 

The story is well-told, and represents a stage of 
social dharmakatha different from Tarmigalolu Unlike 
the older work, its religious parts are woven into the 


mam story. Literary effort is less apparent. The emo- 
tion of love, intense, fresh and natural, which dominates 
Taraiigalola becomes subordinate to a spirit of 
adventure and religious zeal. In Tai migahla, krirmn, and 
remembrance of previous life and its consequences 
serve to motivate the story , m Sa,)iarUiccri, the story 
serves to illustrate those ideas and to impress certain 


moral principles upon the audience. In the former, 
the characters are taken from life ; in the latter, they 
verge on the allegorical The author himself calls it 
dharmakatha The specimen furnished by Hanbhadra 
suggests that a large body of fictional literature 
composed m Western India at that time, has been lost 
A little later (779) Udyotana. perhaps one of the disci- 
ples of Hanbhadra, composed, mainly in Prakrta and 
Apabhransa, his Kuvalayamala m Jabahpura 
Ohalora) H contains very valuable histoncal material and 
among other things, shows that in Guriaradesa aronmi 
Bhiimamala Jaimsm had acquired great i^uenceTd 

Wto'vers.orof%^‘"" “ A 

prabha (clIoTwyoSsTa^Sarst^^ 

cript. “This story" says the 2?tW " m manus- 

out pride of poetic skilf, ha^ iTotTr'ar/rnttf ^ 
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It has been composed with the object of only telling a 
dhannakatha. I^t no one therefore &d fault with iL”* It is 
woven round the old theme of retribution overtaking certain 
individuals who embody the cardinal slna through a succes- 
sion of hves. But we miss Hanbhadra s raciness of style 
and freshness of presentatlpn. Literary effort is trans- 
parent The characters are more allegorical , the adventures 
are less exciting the outlook on life is more pedantic. We 
fed narrow influences becoming predominant The style 
of Bapa, not his creative art is the prinapal inspnation. 

Jama dharmakatha was losmg or had lost touch with 
real life. Siddharshi ( 906 ) wrote his Vpamttibhavapra 
pahcakatha a lengthy allegory on the world s worthless- 
ness, in the form of a dharmakatha. It mdudes dreary 
sermons an encydopaedia of knowledge, and a collection of 
stories, good bad and indifferent It is a redudw ad absur 
dum at a didactic and allegorical story Siddharshi apologe- 
tically refers to the necessity of comjiosing in Samafcfta. 

Samakjta and Praktta eqo^y deserve unportance, but 
men of Uttle learning prefer Saihskpta. If the remedy is 
at hand, why not please everybody ? A few decades later 
Jalna poets, like Dhanapala (973) the fnend of kmg MuSja 
of Dhkra and the author TUakamdhjari frankly accept^ 
Saipskpta as the language of hterature par excellence. 


L I quote from Mini JIuavliaTm ■ crtide on in Veaonta 

SsMOy (Gn] ) 



CHAPTER IV 


HEMACANDRA AND HIS TIMES 
( A. C. 961-1200 ) 


Mularija, the founder of the Calukya dynasty of Anahilvada Patana (961- 
996) — ^His successors— Jayasinha Siddharaja (1094-1143)— Kurnarapala (1143- 
1174)— Learning in Patana and S'urparaka — Soddhala (1026) — ^Hemacandra 
(1089 1173) — ^His life — His meeting with Siddharaja— Influence over Kumara- 
pala — ^Literary career — His position — ^Pioneer of Gujarata as a cultural unit — 
J)vya^ rayatnahal^vya — Kttmarafmla canta — Other works — SiddhaUcmcandra 
— His contemporaries— S'ripala—Ramacandra (1093-1174)— 

His dramatic theory— fVflfaotfasa—JiaHHjKdi-jnifraUflnrffljji— The Drama m 
Gujarata. 


About 953 BhinnamSla was abandoned, and its 
residents migrated to different parts of the country. Mu- 
laraja, a Calukya or Caulukya, established himself at 
Anahilavada Patana, the capital of North Gujarata ( 942 or 
961).^ A great general and a far-sighted statesman, he 
overcame Barappa, the viceroy of the Deccan Calukyas in 
Lata; destroyed the formidable Grhanpu of Saurashtra; 
and subdued Lakha Fulani of Kaccha. He was a devotee 
of §iva. He founded the famous Rudramahalaya at 
Siddhapura, and invited learned Brahmanas to come and 
settle in Gujarata. His ambition was to weld these homo- 
genous provinces into one kingdom. 

Thus the foundation of modem Gujarata was laid ; and, 
about the begmning of the tenth century. North Gujarata, 
then known as Sarasvata Mandala, defimtely came to be 
toown as Gurjma Mandala. His successors, the Calukya 
fangs of Atiainlavada Patapa,_soon came to be known as 
the Lords of the Gurjara Bhumi.’ They consolidated his 
mnquests, and, as a result of their rule, Gujarata became 
the home of power and culture. In the words of Kinloch 
Forbes, the author of ROsmlU, ‘their greatest and 
enduring claim to glory is, however, to be found m tte 
fact that sum assing the boast of .... Augustus? they 

1 The earher date is corroborated hw fHa c" ut. 
4«««Iff^„rt,2926,otTheSardarM«seL Jodh^ loscTiphOd. See 
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found their country waste and left it a land flowing with 
milk and honey’ 

I 

Rfularaja was succeeded by bis son, Camupda (997 1010) 
His grandson Bhima (1022 lO&t), fought valiantly against 
Mahmud of Ghaznt when he raided Patapa and sacked 
the temple of Somanatha at Prabhasa in 102f Bbuna 
soon recovered North Gujarata, and consolidated his posl 
tloa Under his beneficent rule, the countrj revived from 
the der'astating effects of the invasion. 

Bhnnasson Karpa (10611091) nnsalso a good and a 
great king but his fllustrfous grandson, Jayasinha 
Siddbaraja (1091 1143), made Apahilavada Patapa the seat 
of an empire. He umtod North and South Gujarata , annexed 
Kathiavada, Kaccha and Malva, and carried his conquer 
ing arms to A}mcr in the north, Kolhapura in the south 
Mahobaka, m^em Mahoba in Bundelkhanda In the east 
He was an indomitable wamor, a great monarch and a 
very generous patron of art and learning. During the 
fifty years of Ws rule, Gujarata became nch powerful 
and conscious of its greatness. The foundations of a new 
literary movement were laid Patapa acquired an all India 
reputation as a seat of culture. 

His nephew KurnSrapala 0143-1174) succeeded him 
when past middle age, and followed in his footsteps for 
some years. About 1160 be came under the influence of 
a Jain sadhu, Hemacandra, and tried to mtroduce an 
etlncal motive in the state. 

H 

Patapa inherited the learning for which both Valabhi- 
pura and Bhlnnamflla had been famous Intercourse with 
Dharfl and UJiayini helped to keep alive the high hterary 
traditions of classical Saihskrta, The Brahmanas invited 
by Mularaja to settle in Gujarata, brought their hterary 
and cultural traditioiis with them. The NSgara Brflhma 
nas of Anandapura, modem Vadanagara, peraisted In 
their loyality to high Brahmamcal tradition taste and 
learning Uwata (c. 1100), for instance, wrote a 
commentary on PrSUiBkJ^ta and Vajasatteyi SamUta. 
The Jalna sadhus pot only continued to wnte rell^ous 
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works but carried their activities into the field of secular 
learning. 

The literary activities of Lata are represented by 
Soddhala. He was born somewhere near Bhrgukaccha, and 
was a Valabha Kayastha. He was brought up by his uncle 
Gangadhara At Sthanaka, Thana, three successive 
kings of Konkana honoured him with friendship. 
Vatsaraja, the king of Lata, also invited him to his court. 
He finished his work, Udayasundankaiha, at Surparaka 
between 1026 and 1050. He was proud of his Kayastha 
lineage, which he traced from Kaladitya, the brother of 
Siladitya of Valabhi, and regarded himself as the peer of 
Valmiki and Bana The work is an imitation of Kadamharu 
Notwithstanding these finds, the literary atmosphere of 
the period remains dim, till it is lighted up by Hema- 
candra. 

Ill 


Hemacandra’s works have been preserved with great 
care by generations of Jama sadhus. They have, however, 
surrounded his life and achievements with unreliable and, 
at times, unsavoury episodes. A comparative study of the 
main legends, tested by autobiographical details supplied 
by Hemacandra himself, would yield a different picture of 
this poet, saint, politician, and one of the most versatile 
of Indian scholars. 

On Karttika ^ukla 5, Samvat Year 1145, (1089) CSnga 
was bom a Modha Vania at Dhandhuka. At the early 
age of eight, he was given away by his devout mother to 
Devacandra of the Purnatalla Gaccha, a learned Jaina 
sadhu Devacandra took the boy to Stambhatirtha, 
Cambay, and, under the patronage of Udayana, the gover- 
nor of the town, initiated hun as a sSdhu with the name 
of Somacandra The infant sadhu then began his pere- 
grinations, acquiring knowledge as he went. At the age 
of twenty-one, he was promoted to the digmty of a suri, a 

greceptor. Thereafter, the little Canga was known as 
Hemacandrasun 

Hemacandra soon came to be acknowledged as the 

fnl sadhus. The Jainas were very power- 

ful m Gu]arata from the tenth century onwards, when fhq 
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wamor trader communities. Wee the OsavSias and the Pora 
vadas of Bhlnnaroala, migrated to Patapa. The sadhus, 
who had earned on their religious and philanthropic 
propaganda under humiliating conditions till then, gained 
great strength. It was but natural that the 7 should 
thenceforth strive to remove the badge of Inferiority 
which had been imposed upon them by the more powerful 
and learned Brahmapas. Persistentattempts had b^ made 
by them to enlist the sympathy of the ruling Calukyaa and 
when Siddharaja came to the throne, it looked as though 
they would be rewarded with success. His mother Minala, 
or Miyanalla Devi, was a Jaina, and so were some of 
his mimsters. TTie sadhus suffered from great dis- 
advantages Their favounte language was the dead 
Pralqta their audience was small and mostly composed of 
the uidnfluential , and thdr doctrine bad b«n banned as 
heterodox But the attempt of Siddhasena Divakara to 
raise the Jaina hterature to the level of the Brahmanical, 
waa being followed by many sadhus. They felt an urge to- 
wards parheipahon In the great hterary movement which 
through Samslqta was maintaining the homogenlety of 
pohbcally divided India. Hemacandra stood out as the 
greatest of them aU. 

In U38 he led the learned men of Patapa who 
waited upon Siddharaja to offer them congratulations. 
The conqueror had just returned tnumphant from 
a war with Malva. Siddharaja, jealous of the literary 
glory of Unayinl asked Hemacandra to write a Samski;ta 
grammar, and procured for the scholar the then available 
grammars from different parts of the country This was 
the scholar’s opportunity for which he had long been 
waiting He compiled his famous text book of grammar, 
and associating his name with that of the monarch, called 
It Siddhahtmactuidra. Siddharaja got copies of it made, 
and sent them to aH the kings m India. Twenty copies 
were sent to Kashmir, then the home of learning This 
gave Hemacandra reputation throughout India. 

He was appointed court poet, and began to com 
pose DvySjrayamoJakacya in which he celebrated the 
glones of his patron s dynasty while illuatrathig the rules 
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of Samskrta grammar. He acquired considerable influence 
over Siddharaja, which served to protect the Jamas from 
the indignities of jealous Brahmapas who were powerful 
at court 

IV 


On SiddharSja’s death, KumarapSla came to the throne 
in 1143, and Hemacandra went back to his literary work. 
Besides the appendices to his grammar, he composed 
AnekUrthasamgraha, a dictionary of homonyms , Chandonii- 
s'Qsana, a work on prosody ; AhhidhanacintUmani, a diction- 
ary of synonyms , S' esMkhyanammyiala , Dedmamamala, a 
lexicon of non-Samskrta words; and i\%//fln/z<s'es/zflin three 
volumes, two of them dealing with medicine and botany, 
and the third, with jewels. 


About 1157 he came in intimate contact with king 
Kumarapala, who had successfully completed a series of 
campaigns against his neighbours. The king, a man 
of culture and about-sixty two years old, easily fell 
under the influence of the great scholar. The Jainas 
accepted the king as their co-religionist. Jaina authors of 
the succeeding centuries have taken delight in dwelling 
upon this incident to show that the king adopted the Jaina 
faith to the exclusion of the worship of Somanatha, the 
tutelary god of the Calukyas This claim is pitched too 
high Reliable evidence establishes that KumSrapala was 
a Saiva till 1169, four years pnor to his death ; and that he 
was not converted to Jainism, if by that is meant that he 
gave up his family devotion to Samsm. It is equally well- 
established that he accepted Hemacandra as a counsellor, 
and went to^ Jama temples , that as a result of Hema- 
candra’s advice, he issued edicts prohibiting the selling 
and eating of meat, and traffic in intoxicating beverages 
That he gave up meat and wine, gambling, lechery and the 
chase, and took the vows which a devout Jaina takes, is well 
founded Affinsa, non-violence, one of the cardinal 
pnnciples of Aryan ethics, was for the first time made the 
basis of active social and political reform by Kumarapala 

Hemacanffia’s hterary activities continued even after 
he became the guide, philosopher and fnend of Kumarapala 
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about 1160 The works which he composed between 1160 and 
1173 are YasaiB^tra VHarOgapra^asli , a commentary on 
Yoga^astra, Tnzhashiiialnt^puntshacanta, bemg the lives 
of Jama saints, including PanYtshlaparvan and Maimvira 
canto, czntosV-YXoiDvyas^raya, in which the history of 
the Calukyas was brought down to the time of KurnSrapia 
KumSrapBlacanta in Prakrta and a commentary on 
Abhid/iSitaaiitSma^i HediedinllTS and six months later 
his royal patron followed him The commentary on the 
lexicon, Ancfcnrt/iaMwgra/ia, left incomplete, wascomplet 
ed by his disciple, Mahendra, after his death. 

Hemacandra identihed Mahavira with £)iva. To him. 
Jainism was the noblest of doctrines which made 
up dharma. He respected the Vedas, worshipped Soma 
nfltha, and accepted the authority of the MaliSihUrata 
and the Mamamrti He was an apostle of Aryan culture. 
Samslqta was to him bfe itself, and the classical 
kavyas, grammars and poeties were the source 
of his inspiration. Though a zealous propagandist 
of his faith, he was not a separatist. He gave his sect 
and provmce an honourable status in the cultural life of 
India, and became, for his time the greatest representative 
of classical learning, which stood for Indian umty 

Siddharflja s one aim in war and peace was to outshine 
the traditional fame of the semi mythic Vikramaditya, He 
was a generous man, open to &ttery, and anxious to 
attain immortality if literature could procure it for him. 
He was buHding an empire, and the people of Gujarata 
were acquiring the proud consciousness of being a great 
people. Jama valour and wealth bad a great share in 
this achievement Jalna sadhus therefore, definitely cast in 
their lot with this province and decided to make Gujarata 
then holy land. Hemacandra gave up even the peregri- 
nadons enjoined by his religious vows and with ma 
Bterly skili and statesmanship he concentrated his mtel 
lectual powers upon leaving a great literary heritage to 
Gujarata. He assiduously fostered a pnde in the 
greatness of the Calukya kings who had identified them- 
selves with its glory In his DvyUdrayamohaJdtvya he 
described the glories of the Calukyas in the orthodox 
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literary style, and invested the king of PStana with the 
dignity which classical poets had reserved for the ancient 
royal houses of the Sun and the Moon. Gurjara Bhumi be- 
came a great country. Patana rivalled the glories of ancient 
Pataliputra and Ayodhya. But this later day specimen 
of the kavya is, but for stray flashes of poetic merit 
and some historical material, lifeless and pedantic. 
Hyperbolic piaise, characteristic of courtier-poets, mars 
the dignity of the whole poem, and is difficult to excuse 
in so versatile and great a scholar. It can only be 
explained by the fact that in the Pstana of Siddharaja, 
literary taste and ideals had deteriorated. 

KumUrapUlacariia, illustrating the rules of Prakrta and 
Apabhransa grammar, is an attempt to give a Vikramaditya 
of its own to Gujarata It has served as a model for 
innumerable caritas, prabandhas and rasas, which have 
kept alive the memory of Calukyan GujarSta, fostered 
provincial patriotism, and helped to build up a tradition 
of unity for modern Gujarata. 

The poem opens with a description of Kumarapala, 
and the feudatories waiting upon him. Anahilapura is 
then described, as also the wealth of the king, the 
splendour of its Jama temples, and the liberality with 
which he worshipped at these temples. The magnificence 
of the king’s possessions, his gardens, the luxury m which 
he lived, and the pastimes of his people during different 
seasons are then dealt with Canto vi deals with Ku- 
marapala’s war with Mallikarjuna of Konkana. Ambada, 
minister Uday ana’s son, who bore the title of ‘Rajapitamaha’, 
achieves a victory over the king of Konkana and 
brings his head, povered with gold, to KumSrapala. The 
other conquests of the king are then referred to. In canto 
vii, Kumarapala wakes up to find himself ^a Jaina uttering 
religious wisdom, and invokes Si^tadevi The goddess, in 
canto viii, delivers a sermon full of the well known philo- 
sophic and religious doctrines of Jainism. It is very poor 
as a kavya. But it aims at conciseness and proportion, and 
bears some impress of the classical art, which later Gujarati 
poets never succeeded in reproducing. PrakHa, as this 
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work showo, was next to Samskrta the literary language 
of the Jaina sadhus. 

TnshoshHi/alalapttrusha, re-wntten from Sila’s (c,870) 
MahUpurushacanyam, and Parihshtapcovan are lengthy 
collection of Jama legends of heroes and eamts. They 
are typical of Jaina literature. In one of them, for 
Instance Candragupta Maurya is made out a devout 
Jaina. Ordinarily very crude, they appeal only to those who 
are fired hy the ardour of faith. In Dr Keith’a words they 
do not attain the level of literature.’ 

YSsKSvySnu^Ssanais borrowed from Mammata sfamous 
and other similar works. His grammar Su/dha 
hemacandra is a monumental work The first seven 
adhySyas deal with Sadiskrta and the eighth with Pralqta, 
Sauraeni Magadhi Paisad CulikapaiSacf and ApabhrafiSa. 
The work is more in the nature of a text book prqiared 
from works of authority but has been of immense value in 
the study of Prakrta and ApabhrafiSa. His Yogadnstra is 
very elementary and falls far below the standard of many 
JbIm works on the subject Hemacandra was a scholar and 
a practical reformer rather than a thinker or a yoydn. 

VI 

Hemacandra spent his We m trying to assert his ethical 
and literary supenority over the Brahmana scholars at the 
court of Pataca. Their names and works have been un 
fortunately lost to us. Amiga, grandfather of poet 
Somesvara aBrahmanaofVadanaga^ was the hereditary 
family priest of Siddhaitja and a man of great learning He 
was able to resist Hemacandra a attempts to acquire ex 
elusive influence over the king The great Bhava Bthaspati 
respected of Siddharaia Kiimarapala, and the kmg of 
Uiiayinl was from all accounts a mighty, venerable 
Brahmana of Interprovincial influence. Kakkal a Kflyastha 
and a friend of Hemacandra was a great grammarian. But 
we know nothing of them except what is conveyed by stray 
and biassed references m the works of Jaina authors. 

Of the Jaina contemporaries of Hemacandra the avail 
able list is fair ly long But most of them have left purely 

t. flptoy cf Switdl Xil«r(S»irf, 2S4. 
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religious works. One of them, however, is noteworthy. 
S'ripala (c 1095-1154) was, according to the Jaina 
authorities, kavindra, poet laureate, of Siddharaja. 
The king, it is stated, had great affection for him and called 
him brother He is said to be the author of a lost kavya, 
VairocanaparUjaya. Some of his prasastis,^ eulogies, 
and a few verses quoted by other authors are available, and 
prove the poet’s mastery over the technique then uni- 
versally accepted by Samskrta poets. Any estimate of his 
poetic worth is impossible. The poet’s son and grandson 
were also poets. Two minor poets, Vardhamana and 
SSgaracandra, have left poems in eulogy of Siddharaja. 
Vagbhata, a son of the minister Udayana, wrote AlUmknra 
on the lines of Hemacandra’s KUvyUnus’dsana. 

VII 

Some pupils of Hemacandra have left literary works, 
the most noteworthy of whom is Ramacandra (a 1093-1174). 
Siddharaja gave him the title of ‘ kavikataramalla’. 
He appears also to have been a recipient of royal favour 
during the reign of Kumarapala But according to a story 
preserved by Prabandhakoia (1349), he tried to prevent 
Ajayapala from succeeding Kumarapala on the throne. 
The prince, upon his accession, took his revenge by making 
the politically minded sadhu stand on a red-hot piece of 
copper. Ramacandra was a prolific writer. Some of his 
works possess real merit, a rare thing for an age in 
which mere capacity to write in stereotyped Saihskrta 
was often the only passport to literary fame. The poet 
called himself the author of a hundred prabandhas, out 
of which over twenty-five have come down to us. 

Nniyadarpana, a treatise which Ramacandra composed 
in collaboration with Gunacandra, another pupil of Hema- 
candra, has valuable quotations from lost plays, and is a 
store-house of literary and historical material. This treatise, 
though planned on Dhanamjaya’s Da$ar%pa, shows its 
author to be an original thinker. He departed from the 
orthodox theory that there were only ten kinds of dramas, 
and added Natika and Prakarani to make them twelve. But 
a bolder departure was to have divided rasa, sentiment, into 
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pleasurable and painful. bujKinatt w i AH the authorities, 
including Hemacandra, had msisted that the rasas must 
produce pleasure similar to that of realizing Brahma. But 
according to RSmacandra, people go to see painful dramas 
in order to see the skill of the poet or the actor Thus he 
entered upon a defence of Tragedy RSmacandra combated 
another prevailing belief that an actor did not experience 
the feelings which he represented. He maintained that an 
actor would himself fed what he wanted his audience to 
fed ‘just as a prostitute, m trying to please others, does 
herself expenence pleasure.’ Evidently the author was not 
merdy a theoretical exponent of dramatic technique, 
but had practical experience of stagecraft. 

His Nalavtlasa is a good instance from which to judge 
his literary worth. The story of Nala and DamayantI is so 
brimful of human dements and dramatic situations that 
few men of letters in India have escaped its fascination. 
The story, originally told in the Mahobhnrata, has been 
made use of among the old eminent authors by Gurflijhya, 
Kshemendra Somadeva, Srlbarsha and Tnyilmma and 
among the Jama wnters before Ramacandra by Dbarma 
sena and Hemacandra. After him numerous Gujaratt 
authors through the centuries have worked upon it But 
he alone has tried to mtroduce realism into the 
drama by diminating some of its miraculous in 
ddents like the message sent through a swan. This may 
have been necessitated by the exigendes of the stage. 
It may have been also a result of literary perception 
unusual for those times, and entitles the poet to rank 
high among laterday dramatists. 

Another noteworthy drama by the same author is 
KaumudimttrBnandam It is a prakarana, a bourgeois 
comedy The plot is made up of a number of inddents loosdy 
woven together as in kathas It is very much inferior 
to the prakarapa masterpiece, Mrccliakaltka, but has some 
ddightful touches. At places it disdoses a sense of 
humour , and is characteristically free from allegory and 
the aggressivdy propagandisHc features of Jaina works. 

Mitrapanda, a merchant, with his friend Maitreya, while 
at sea, is stranded on an island occupied by a gang of 
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swindlers disguised as ascetics. The leader of the gang 
had a novel method of robbing people. He would entice 
a stranger to marry his daughter, Kaumudi , and, after the 
marriage, contrive to have him flung into a pit under the 
nuptial chamber. But, on this occasion when MitrSranda 
makes love to Kaumudi, she actually falls in love with 
her father’s intended victim and reveals to him the 
impending danger. Both seek safety in flight to 
Sinhaladvipa, Ceylon. 

Their path, however, is beset with danger. MitrSnanda, 
taken for a thief, is arrested, but is saved by the king 
whose son he has cured of snake-bite. The king leaves 
him and Kaumudi in charge of the minister. The 
minister, enamoured of Kaumudi, sends away MitrSnanda 
to one of the king’s vassals, who wants a victim for 
human sacrifice Mitrfinanda is, however, recogmsed and 
saved by his friend Maitreya who happens to be in great 
favour with the vassal. 

Kaumudi is turned out of the minister’s house by 
his jealous wife. She wanders until she meets Sumitrfi, 
daughter of a merchant Shortly afterwards, she 
is captured with Sumitra’s family J)y Prince Vajravar- 
man. When in captivity, Kaumudi and Sumitra meet 
Makaranda, a fnend of Mitrananda. Sumitra marries 
Makaranda, and the three begin their unhappy adventures. 
They encounter a kapalika, who, in order to kill Makaranda, 
revives a corpse. But the resurrected man kills the 
Kapalika instead Makaranda then repairs to the king of 
Ceylon and finds Mitrananda. The drama, so full of in- 
coherent marvels, ends happily as Kaumudi meets her long- 
lost husband. 

The lovers have been walking for a long time Mitrananda 
offers to massage Kaumudi’s tired feet She, abashed, will 
. not let him do so “To forget good manners was not 
praiseworthy for the daughter-in-law of a respectable 
family”. Then follows this dialogue : 

mitrananda [to himself] She does not know nay family, nor nay 
temper I have not conferred any obligation upon her And yet this dark- 
e^d one has given up her relatives for me Really, women are thoughtless 
when IP love [to KAUMUDI] Dem I You have wilhngly pndertak^n great 
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hardship* left toot home, bomo cold, heat and wind, wandered on foot 
made jronneU tlw lattghlng stock of relative* who loved yon so long and all 
tbit for me, a merchant from a very distant conntry whose family 
character and wealth you do imt know whose love you cannot be sore of 
Yon wish to a mountain bnt bUndly Yon wish to cross the ocean 
without even a cockle shell to carry yon across. Wltbont remedy at hand, 
you have lariied a big anake to fnry 

EAUMUDi Aryaputral All women behave like this, ‘Why are you 
snrprlsed at this condoct of mine? Women, inspired by love, leave their 
locg-cberished family for lovers vrbom they have aeen bnt for a moment^ 

MITRANANDA [to himself) Women are pre-eminent among the 
heroic. Blinded by love, they hold their life as blade of grass.’ 

KAUMUDI They may go to foreign land a, suffer misery wander 
unhappily but they are true to their lovers, not to their own people.* 

In Gujarata, this was a century of drama. On festive 
or religious occasions, as a rule, plays were performed 
in temples with some kind of scemc display , and consider 
able attention was paid to acting Out of the twenty six 
dramas, discovered and undiscovered, which Gujarata has 
contributed to the six hundred odd dramas in Samskrta, 
twenty three belong to the century between c. 1150 and 
1250, and of these, Ramacandra composed as many as 
eleven. He wrote four varieties nataka, prakarapa natika 
and vyayoga. Three dramas were wntten by two 
other pupils of Hemacandra, Devacandra and Yasahcandra 
and the rest, by writers of the succeeding two generations. 
Hemacandra and Ramacandra made a great effort to 
plant the drama in Gujarata, bnt it struck no root. 
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CHAPTER V 

APABIIRAN^iA UTERATyiHi 

Early references to Apabliransa— Its c\lenl— Its early lilcrature— 
Dhannpala (c. 90Q)— DltavaiaiaUal alui— The literature found m Ilcmacandra's 
works — In the works of Somaprabha ( 1185 ) — In the works of Mcrutufisa 
( 1303 ) — MuTijarasa 

Apabhransa was a literary language of Gujarata at 
least from the timeoftheriseofValabhipura. Dandin (c600) 
recorded that literature found expression in four media : 
Samskrta, Prakrta, Apabhransa, and Mixed “ The speech 
of Abhiras and others in literature is known as Apabhrafi- 
sa,’’ he said, thus clearly implying that Apabhransa was 
spoken not only by Abhiras but by others as well, and that 
it had become the object of literary culture. Bhamaha 
(c 650) described kavya as threefold : Samskrta, Prakrta 
and Apabhransa. Rudrata ( c. 900 ) put it on a level with 
the older literary Prakrtas and Samskrta, and recognised 
varieties according to the country in which it was spoken 
Rajasekhara ( c. 900 ) made it a limb of the Kavyapurusha, 
poetry persomfied, and referred to it as being used in the 
literature of Msravada and Saurashtra. In his time, it was 
a literary language but had not ceased to be spoken. 
Bhoja ( c. 1000 ) contemptuously refers to the Gurjaras as 
being satisfied with this language and no other. Nemisadhu 
(c 1069) calls Apabhransa Prakrta itself, and refers to its 
varieties, Upanagara, Abhira, and Gramya. According to 
him, the language could be properly learnt only from the 
people themselves Thus_, Apabhrapsa had one dialect for 
citizens, another for Abhiras, a third for the vulgar, and 
was a spoken language in the eleventh century ^ 

During the Calukyan period, a living literature was 
being produced by men who, away from the learning which 
prevailed at court, addressed themselves to the people in 
their own dialect What of it is published is enough to give 
an idea of its variety, beauty and its comparative immunity 
from pedan try and religious obsession. Its outlook was 

1. See Note A at the end of the chapter. 
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aitificea often detracted from its homely charm Folk 
literature, like folk music, have one thing In common 
they make a direct appeal to the hearts of men 

DohSko^a, compost in East Bengal, contains many 
Apahhrafisa verses Svayambhudeva (c. 900) wrote a Jama 
EanvaiW aptirUita and Paumacanyam Dhavala also 
composed Hortvahi/Upttrnxia in eighteen thousand verses 
But the most popular form of literature was the social 
dharmakatha of which an excellent specimen has been 
preserved BhamiayattakahS (Skt BhavishyatkathS) was 
comtxised by Dhonapala about the tenth century ' 

The poet belonged to a Dhakkada Vapika family of 
Dhanasiri living probably near Mount Abu. The style 
bears traces of Samskrta mspirabon the descnption is 
vivid and true to life the story is weli told It is made up 
of two dlsjomted parts, the original katha and the typical 
Jama ending The first part of the story is very mterest 
mg rich m adventure, and powerful in appeal In some 
places, it possesses the freshness which we associate with 
the stirring tales in the Arabian Nights 

m 

In the aty of Gajapura or Hastmapura, there lived a 
yoimg handsome and wealthy merchant and hia wife, 
KamalaSrL KamalaSrI gave birth to Bhavisbya the hero of 
the poem He grew up into a very attractive child and 
received both a liberal and a military education 

His father grew cold towards his mother and married a 
second wife, Suiupa. She gave birth to Bafidhudatta 
who grew up strong and turbulent, wanton and pleasure- 
loving He was a terror to respectable abzena. A desire 
to go to foreign lands took possession of this boy, and he 
collected about him needy young merchants ready to 
participate in hia adventures. Even the king could not 
withold hia permission from this impetuous youth. His 
brother, Bhaviahya was also infected with the apuit of 
adventure and jomed his younger brother 

The father’s parting advice is remimscent of PoloniuB* 

1. VMe Appendix L 
7 
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If any difficulty comes your way, act thus Never speak a harsh word 
Son, speak like an ignorant man who knows not the ways of commerce 
Never give your heart even to a friend. Speak little and in measured terms 
ncrease your wealth by all means, if need be, even by deceiving and 
naking signs with hands Praise your own commodities, and learn the 
nind of tile other party by diverting his attention Never let your secrets 
le known, and always try to know those of others. Heed not another’s 
ictions, even if you come to know of them , deflect not from your course 
)o not let anyone know your character, but discover the nature of 
ithers by gaining tlieir confidence ' 

They sailed down the river Yamuna and came to 
the open sea A gale drove their little fleet to a distant 
island, Mamakadvipa by name. The young adventurers 
landed on the island. Bhavishya went into the interior 
in search of fruits and flowers, and was soon lost sight of 
Bandhudatta had now an opportunity to translate hatred 
for his brother into action, and, in spite of the remon- 
strances of his companions, ordered the party to set sail. 

When Bhavishya found that he had been left alone 
on an unknown island, he courageously entered the forest 
full of birds and beasts; and after making an offering 
to Jina, he took a path which led across the mountains. 
He came upon a city with lofty buildings, beautiful 
archways, white-pamted houses with half-open doors 
and windows, and a market-place rich in wares. All 
these, however, presented an unearthly appearance. The 
palace was untenanted and silent. ‘All musical instru- 
ments had assumed silence with the thought that there 
was no body to play on them.’ Undaunted, Bhavishya 
came to a temple, where he duly offered worship, and 
went to sleep. 

'T || ^ || 
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God Acyotanatha came to know of his plight, and 
ordered Mapibhadra the king of Yakahas, to protect 
Bhavishya and lead him back safely to Gajapura. When 
Bhavishya awoke from his sleep, he heard words directing 
him to go to a house where his future wife awaited him 
He followed the direction and found a lovely maiden 
‘whose limbs, visible through her filmy dress slyly laughed 
at him’ She slowly overcame her shyness, and besought 
him to take her away before the demon, who had made the 
city lifeless, destroyed him Bhavishya narrated to her his 
own story , was convinced that they were made for each 
other , and offered marriage to her The girl expressed 
willingness to accept him 

On bearing Ibis, tbe ion of Ponkaiai'il (DhavbhTa) gifted with 
good mannen and welHMm, tmlled, and laid, "Oh long-eyed one I What yon 
•ay U right. I cm mrtdf emeted. Tboogh decertexl by my own rdjtfvec 
end Mncmen, 1 was lol to yon hi this wny no doobt, by my good luck. Tbe 
trader* with whom I cvne left me atone In tbe forect end a* I wajodered 
from (dace to tAact. I taw yots- botue. Drire all ynor fear* eway Hare 
no fexn, daughter of a good merchant Yon are well bom I cos of a 
merchut. am led to you to thb de*ert by fate. Kow rrerythlag wlD coon be 
welL 

The young lady trembled with excitement, and straight 
way, was pierced with the arrows of the god of love 
The girl 'with tremulous eyes’, though overpowered by 
bashfulness which showed her graces to advantage, was 
bold, and quite modem. She asked, ‘ Why dont you do 
what 13 immment? ’ 

But she did not yet know the man’s character 

1. d dwRiRgRi ftiika dlniswdliii i 

>it duE nj ohis i 

tdhi t;5 Phpfggwii? ftrolw i 

^ mnsj •mra %yi Br gBi i 

W iftE qite gapi tm dw I 
gpi jfta gpm gma ngg i 
sS gPignuift sfe gprag hift- *1% 1 

ft^gaPl dgftE UHM 13 dgi qggPr ■dna 1 
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Bhav5shya, muttering a prayer to Vira, firmly replied, "0 Lady with 
lovely eyes, what you say is right But, beauteous maid, I am proud to 
abstain from taking wliat is not given to me ceremonially When some one 
IS found to give you to me in marriage, your desire will be satisfied. If 
nobody gives your hand to me, we shall live only as comrades in spirit 
The girl perceived that he was an extraordinary man and restrained her 
feelings. The sun had not yet set ^ 

A desert isle, a setting sun, a beautiful maiden and a 
handsome man discovering their soul’s affinity, the girl’s 
audacious question, and the reply are elements in a 
situation full of charm and romance And it is the work 
of a celibate Jama sadhu addressed to a Gujarati middle- 
class audience a thousand years ago ! 

Suddenly the demon appeared, fearful as darkness, like 
unto ‘the loud laughter of Death ’ Bhavishya faced him, 
ready for fight But the demon suddenly recollected his 
former life and took kindly to the hero. In a sudden out- 
burst of friendliness, he made the city hum with life, and 
bestowed it, as also the maiden, on the lucky hero. 

Years passed, happy for Bhavishya and his wife, 
unhappy for the bereaved parents in distant Gajapura. In 
course of time, the young lovers were tired of the city. 
“ To live in this lonely city is to see a dream, or to dance 
in darkness ” They left it, and, with all their valuables, 
came to the seashore, where they hoisted a signal on the 
top of a tree to attract the attention of a passing ship 

Bandhudatta’s party was again ship-wrecked on the 
island, and met the couple Bhavishya forgave his perfi- 
dious brother, loaded him with presents, and told him his 
story. Bandhu, though jealous and spiteful, spoke sweet 
words and celebrated their re-union. In a happy mood, 
they all prepared to leave the island. But when the boats 
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were ready, Bhavishya happened to be away making a 
religious offering, and Bafidhu repeated his old trick. 
Heedless of every one s protests he set sail carrying away 
with him the bride and the wealth of his brother 

The story now begins to suffer in interest Bafidhu 
made unsuccessful overtures to Bhavishyflnurupa, his 
brother’s wife. Ultimately Bafidhu reached Gajapura, 
passed off the lady as his wife, and the wealth as his own, 
and recdved great honours from the king Only Kamali, 
Bhavishya s mother was disconsolate as her son was not 
among those who had returned 

The king of the Yakshas, however, brought Bhavishya 
to Gajapura m his aerial car The hero met his moth^, 
and sought justice from the king The king punished the 
perfidious Bafidhu but forgave him at the instance of 
his magnanimous brother The guilty were forgiven, and 
to crown the general feeling of reconciliation the king 
offered his daughter, Sumltra, to Bhavishya. 

The pnnce of Poyapapura in the meantime, marched 
on Gajapura. The kmg of Gajapura offered resistance, 
his army led by Bhavishya. And in the battle that 
ensued he was victorious owing to the valour of the 
hero The conqueror was appointed Yuvaraja by the 
kmg This was perhaps the closing incident of the 
story as it orlgmally stood before a Jaina author retouch 
ed it Bhavishya and his wife went to Tilakdvipa where 
a sage explained to them the prinaplea of Jamism and 
recounted the past lives of Bhavishya. The hero, there 
upon, renounced the world. 


IV 

Hemacandra has preserved several quotations from the 
ApabhranSa hterature of the tenth and eleventh centuries. 
If these quotations are any indication, the hterature of the 
tune was mythological rehgious didactic, erotic and 
heroic. The elegant phrase and the picturesque image so 
often found m these verses indicate a wellqleveloped 
hterature. 
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HEROIC 

Look at my lord he has been described as ths breaker of the temples of 
elephants gone wild m hundreds of battles.^ 

Oh, fnend ' It is just as well that my lord has been killed in the battle. 
Had he come home vanquished, I should have felt ashamed before my 
fnends 2 

On the field of battle, where arrows destroy arrows and swords cut 
swords, my husband cuts his way through a crowd of warriors ^ 

Dear fnend ' My husband, when he is angry, destroys his enemies with 
his weapons as wdl as his hands.* 

Of the two of us who have gone to the field of battle, who will seek the 
Goddess of Victory? And who will seize the Goddes of Death by the hair, 
and live ?5 

Cowards say thus . “ We are but few, while the enemies are many,” 
Look at the sky, young lady ! Only one moon gives hght.6 

DIDACTIC 

The ocean keeps grass on the surface and jewels at the bottom, so, 
too, the master abandons his good servants and honours the wicked ones.'^ 

Ments do not beget prospenty, but may b^et fame. A lion does not cost 
even a penny, while an elephant costs lakhs 8 

ti 
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Pairfotikdfniimromtreaibttt cat ofl bitter laVM. Bot great tree*. 
Uke those leaves on their Ups.^ 

A y fck e J pemn, falling from great height, destroy hit own people, 
even ts a bonlder rofllng down from the top of a mormtaln, cnihes other 
boolders.* 

Very rare, Indeed, In this Kali age, la the man who hides his own Tirtnes 
and reveals those of others. 1 pay my homage to that good man < 

To whom Is life not dear? Who has no love of money? When time 
conies the great consider both of co n t emptible as grass.^ 

The fire tinder the ocean does not care whether the waters are dried op. 
la It not e no ng h that It keeps on burning even In water ? > 

HEROIC 

The body had not met hls body The lips dk! not lonch bis lips. Even 
as I was drinkbg In hla lotos face, the meedog came to an end.* 

Why cannot this yotiog Udy look farther by the light of the moon, when 
abe can see her hand In the darkness by means of the rays Issnlng from 
her face?’ 

What i^ty can these breasts have for others, when they cmeSy fling 
themiehvs on thebr own heart? Meol Take care of yoonelres. The 
hressts of rosldeoa are ntthlesa.* 

** '93. M'iW I 

^ a’tsi srt, & 3"^ n 

wii“l 'rft3 fjoig >33 I 

fli? qflw firs, ^ II 

3- !j»i «Ttt(uir, tnnr toe I 
Bs 9iR*jiPl 3fir gBT'r^ II 

^ bORtt ^T3 3 91*9^, 33 ^ ^13 3 gg I 

irr^ftfirjn 

^ #BS B Btadftx, SSlit ft | 

If jft BOTt, suns fi ft 3 qsiW n 

sWit th 3 fi t fey s, ^ «iW 3 35 I 
fei ^ gWBB, 5^ 33^ B 
^ fiisimtiW 5WT, ift I 
sfifita 93, ^ 3 fct n 
S’ ■ifiPa & Bit W3 3W I 

rfllfif «B33I, 3IB^ BFH ftsB 33 B 
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If she loves me, she will be dead by now , and If, she be alive still, she 
has no love for me In any way, I have lost my wife. "Why do you thunder 
you wicked cloud ? ^ 

Oh, bee, don’t you make a buzzing noise in this forest Don't you lament 
as you look in that direction The Malati creeper whose separation has 
brought you to death is in another country = 

My heart has been captured by you , you have been taken in by her , 
she dances to the tune of another O beloved ! What can I do ? It is just 
like a fish swallowing another 3 

V. 

During the Calukyan period, several Jaina sadhus 
composed prayers and religious legends m Apabhransa. 
Most of these religious compositions were adapta- 
tions from the Prakita which had long ceased to be 
understood by the ordinary people. When the sadhus at 
the court of Patana, who formed the aristocracy of the 
priesthood, devoted themselves to Samskrta, their humble 
co-workers continued to cater for the needs of the masses 
in their own language. But even their language soon ceased 
to develop on independent lines Those who made use of 
Apabhransa looked for inspiration to the sadhus who 
employed Samskrta ; and such fragments as have come 
down to us show that Apabhransa literature flourished in 
the twelvth century on the wealth of expression and the 
grace of style furnished by Samskrta masterpieces. 

The following extracts from Somaprabha's Kumarapnla- 
pratibodha will suffice to give an idea of the lines of 
progress which Apabhransa followed. 

If there is dishonour, but not death, one should go into exile , but one 
should not wander about playmg into the hands of the wicked ^ 

vqw, ^ ^ 11 

2 50[T Tf ^ I 

^ ^ 1 
frar ^ ^ ^ ^ 11 

'WijI ^ q 1 

RI ^ u 
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Tbo notei of the ctikoo are heard Spring ha* come on the earth The 
great Eng Lore, like a warrior has gtv« an exhibition of hla Tlctoriooa 
mlghL' 

the raja (kanu whkh alao means hands) of the Son the iorer 
Dame North b fascinated. Dame Sooth sighs out MiIsts bree ie s. The 
Syhin goddess, co r er ed b7 reddish new leaves, glows, as If dressed In red 
apparel, in the arms of her lover Spring * 

The fresh spronts of mango trees apa^e with swarms of Uadc bees, 
as U the flames of love were CThriog a stream of smoke.* 

VI 

Hemacandra has quoted two verses from a Mmija 
rOsa. Memtunga has given some more, and has also ba^ 
MuHjaprcixindha, m his Prabandhaaninmaxa, on iL Evi 
dently, it was a popular love poem of the eleventh century 
describing the adventures of MiiEja the king of MalvS 
styled Ppthlvivallabha ( c. 950 997 ) Its sentiments were 
unsophisticated and Its language, based on popular idioms. 
Perhaps it was what Hemacandra calls a grflmya maha 
kavya. 

Mufija, the gay lover and the mdomltable conquerer, 
travels every night twelve yojanas to meet a ladylove. 
Later, his passion cools down and she addresses him thus 
Moflji, the bond of lovo U xtrend? loose. Fool, don 1 700 know tbxt the 
of Aihi4hn are alreedy heard, and toon the roads win be unfit (for 
yo ur dramedxiT to trsv^) ?* 

2 ^ I 

*(tym ^ II 

BtlX, BfW-sWJTlTWRon I 
^ 11 

8. BWHE 1 

4. ^ ilPwRl ^ iTTTTft I 

tsm^ n 
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As you leave my arms, so do I leave yours Who is at fault ? But if you 
leave my heart, I shall know that Munja is wroth with me ^ 

The water-maiden bears up life by lussing her own hand— the hand 
which drank the crystal clear water in which the beloved Mufija v/as reflect- 
ed 2 

Mufija carries on a life-long war with king Tailapa 
of Karnataka Against the advice of his minister, Rudra- 
ditya, he crosses the Godavari ; is defeated , and is cap- 
tured by Tailapa. Tailapa’s sister Mrnalavati, a widow, 
falls in love with Mufija While both are looking in a 
mirror, the elderly widow bewails her grey hair. 

Munja says, "Mrnalavati, do not weep over departed youth Sugar- 
candy, even if broken into a thousand pieces, will taste sweet 

Efforts are being made by Mufija’s friends to rescue 
him from the subterranean cell in which he is kept Muhja 
insists on taking Mmalavati with him She, afraid of los- 
ing her lover if they went to Dhara, informs her brother 
about the plan , and it is frustrated by Tailapa 

Women are clever in inventing amorous talks to please the mind , the 
person who confides in them comes to grief ^ 

Tailapa forces Muhja to beg from door to door. The 
poet says : 

Why did you not die by fire or string ? Why did >ou not become a heap 
of ashes ? To day, Munja, tied to a string, is taken from house to house hTce 
a dancing monkey ® 

^ 'sgvra ^ 11 Sxmahrncandra 

2 ^ ^ , 

The meaning is obscure I take ^ to be otherwise the verse 
would refer to a mimster of Siddharaja 

3 5^ 77^ q' I 

Muhjapmiandlia 

^ ^ f^nrr i) iop at} 

^ I) 
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While begging, MuBja calls upon the spirit of his de- 
parted minister who had advised him against crossing the 
Godavari. 

Bodrldltjiu cow in betreni Uoattended^ I stand, deptfred of my 
elejiaiitik chtrioti^ bortes and men. Can me to you 1 stand wtth my face to- 
wards yon,' 

A proud damsel contemptuously gives him whey to drink 
in a cup made of dry leaves. Mufija says 

Sfan^bearted damsd 1 Do not torn away in pride, seeing me with a 
cop of leares fai my MtiHJa was once the master of fo urteen hundred 
and serenty-six dephanti but now he has lost them aQ.* 

Mrpalavati offers alma to MuBja. 

MuSJa says, 'M^tilavatl, if wisdom after the event la tin ■*Tnft as before 
h, no one would be orercocne by oalamfU' ** 

Mnialavari rephea 

When tuck turned, even the ten-headed king ( Rflvana ) the master of 
teas and the lord of the forts of TaukH, was des tr oye d . Therefore, Mu3}a, 
do not grieve.* 

Ultimately, MuBja meets death under the feet of 
Tailapa s elephant 

The language of tins poem approrunates the earliest 
specimen of Old Gujarati found in the works of the twelfth 
century 

ApabhraiSa thus, had a rich and vaned hteratnre 
Intended for the people. But at the end of the thirteenth 
century, it was fast becommg inaccessible to the 
ordinary people, who no longer used it m speech. The 
dekabhisa of the people. Old Gnjarab was spoken from 
about 1100 or perhaps, earlier 

t ng mr nmt srg 111 qigwT fWw I 

I) dt) 

2. gPw ^ ftSw 1 

nt mu mat ii co^ ca.) 

3- ’IT iiSr ^1*11 smRf iHdl i 

^ ftmr a ^ ii coji. dt) 

t nimc gnj ^ nB I 
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NOTE A. REFERENCES TO APABHRAN^A 


1. Patanjali, Mahabhashya ( B C 150 ) ante p 17 

^sqw*. cNPrr i 

2 Bharata, Naiyalasira XVU (A C. 200 ) ante p 17. 

SFT 3i4 11 II 

3TPfft^: ^ 11 'A^ II 


3 Inscnption of Dharasena H of Valabhi, refenng to his father Guha- 
sena (559-569), Bombay Gazeteer Vol I, p 90. ante p 21 



4 Dandin, Kavyadarla I. (c. 600). ante p 48. 


^ srr^ ^qr i 

STBTtuf^%; ^ I 

^ II 11 

5 Bhamaha, Kavyalaihkara L (c 650). ante p 48 
^ ’tRi 1 

51T^ ^ ^ \\ \% U 


Rudrata, KSyalamkara II ( c. 900) ante p 48 


7 Rajasekhara, Kdvyatmmansa (c. 900) ante p. 48 

{a) 51^^ % 5Rtt 5^ FIT^ qj^ 




sTR^: Trft^rr^r: 

^ g- qjf^; i)..., 

(c) ^ l 

11 
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8. Bbo^t, Si napc rfi hoifS&terflpg (c 1000) onU p. 48. 

5«#!l ^ 3TO i 

9. KanbaUntt CommentaiT oa Radntifi abore quoted KioiSaMiartt 
n. 12. (c. 1069) anftfp.48. 

t H RmltE^Pr 

^ I 5^ IIFT ^ 

10. Hemacaodra. SUAakfmaandra ( c. 1140 ) contains 120 aOtraa on Apa< 
bhrania, aniabont 160 yenes way of Qhtstratlona. ttnk p. 53-65 

11. Vi^ha^hAkara (& 1200) adt p. 44. 

•otSwj 

WtlWdl ’ll SWjftflllJ I 


L MlifcapdleTa. Priiftasoirw (1450) Oitic p. 2L 

(а) nr^ 0riti^iHlijT*iiinHi‘i7t i nftrittistn u 

(б) ^ •fi^ I TOTR u 


It is IDceilr that there wu ctt^ one Ihexary Apabbrania. and not masor 
that It wti csed u Do^ fimoca by the coUnred In tbe whole of North India 
from Mabaraafatra and Gniaiita to Aaaaiii and that the allied modem Indian 
Yertt&cnltrt, Hbidl BecgaH, Mari^ Gn|arlll See. sprang from It Vtda, P U 
Vaidya, The AfinUmUo UUr^ure Ou Ttna Ctabtry and U$ InfitUnc* on 
Language. Jour Bom. UolrersltyL ti. 218. May 1933 



CHAPTER VI. 

SOME!^)VARA AND IIlS TIMES. 

(A. C. 1173-1297) 

Yasahpala (c 1174)— Mo/wrtyflfKJrfljflyfl— Somaprabha (11S5), — Kuniaraliala- 
pralibodha—VoWWcaX changes (1179-1297)— Viradhavala, Vastupala, and 
Tejahpala— Vastupala as patron of learning— Somc'vara (1184-1254-)— Air/Zi 
kaumudi—Sitralhotsava—Uiraghara^hai o- Pralhfidana (11G4-1209) Parlhapara- 
ftrama— Vastupala’s Arlsinha's SuKrlasanirtriam—B^z- 

bhadra’syflsflij/aeirosfl— Jayasinha’s Hammlramada imrdam (1222)- Udayapra- 
bha—Subhata— Medical works— The artistic value of tlie literature. 

On the death of KumarapSla, his nephew Ajayapala 
(1174-*76) succeeded to the throne, but not without 
combating a conspiracy in which some of Hemacandra’s 
pupils were involved He was not amenable to their 
influence as was his uncle before him ; and later Jaina 
authors had their revenge by attributing to him vices 
of which contemporary records absolve him. 

Yasahpala, a Jaina Modha Vanika occupying a high 
position in the king’s service, composed an allegoncal 
drama, MohUrajapmUjaya, celebrating the supposed 
conversion of Kumarapeda to Jainism The drama was 
composed between 1174 and 1177, and was performed 
at Kumara-vihara at Tharapadra, modern Tharada 
near Palanapura. The drama, except for Kumarapala, 
Hemacandra and, perhaps, the court jester, contains 
allegorical characters, and is a good specimen of later- 
day literary performances. YasahpSla's style is simple 
and delightful, but lacks the classical touch In technique, 
incident and human interest, his work is decidedly 
inferior to RSmacandra’s. 

Jfianarpana, the spy sent to report on Moha, Delusion, 
comes to king KurnSrapSla and reports that Moha has 
successfully besieged the city of ‘ Man’s Mind ’. Its king, 
Vivekacandra, the Moon of Discrimination, has fled, taking 
his wife and his daughter, Krpasundarii, Compassion, with 
him. One of Kumarapala’s queens, Kirttimafijari, Garland 
of Fame, with her brother Pratapa, Valour, is also reported 
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as thinking of going over to Moha as the king had fallen 
under the influence of a Jalna sadhu 

In Act II Kumampala sees Ktpasundart, and falls In 
love with her The queen Rfljyasrl, Royalty, is angry with 
the king and the king asks to he forgiven. In Act 
ni, Pupyaketu the Banner of Merit, conceals himself 
behind the statue of a goddess, and making believe that 
the goddess is speaking, prevails upon RSjyasn not 
only to give up her wrath, but to send an offer for 
K^pasundan a hand But, when the offer is sent, Viveka 
consents only on condition that the seven vices are 
banished from the kingdom, and the king abolishes the 
practice of confiscating the estate of men dying without 
male issue. The king agrees to the conditions and forgoes 
the property of a dead millionaire, who, however, turns up 
with a new bnde In an aerial car In Act IV, gambhng, 
flesheaUng drinking slaughter theft and adultery are 
bamshed in spite of the plea that they bnng in revenue. 
In Act V, the kmg armed by Hemacandra with his 
YogaiBstra, wins a victory over Moha. 

MolmBjaparSjaya contains materials for reconstructing 
the life and splendour of Patana and its merchants 
whose wealth was the envy of emperors An m 
teresting episode refers to the act of Kumarapala in 
abrogatmg the law whereby the estate of a deceased 
leaving a widow but no son cheated to the crown. When 
the kmg was Informed that a millionaire, Kubera had died 
and that his vast wealth bad lapsed to him under the 
law he feelingly expressed himself thus 

What policy U it which gntUlf wicked kinsi to take a dead man a 
wealth, collected by btm Id Ugh hopes, after a kmg atrugsle, and with moHl* 
tode of worries? liM loners who snatch away the btn cloth from a wee ping 
woman may nr* |ny hot bare they DO aense of ihime ? t 

Again, when he found that the relatives of the deceased 

at ft ffl: aftFH aifev offt smff ii 
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would not enter his house before the king's servants had 
taken possession of his wealth under the law, he said : 

Afraid of tlie king, the relatives of a person dying sonless cannot even 
perform his obsequies The members of his family, crying with grief, are 
made miserable by the king’s servants, who, more ruthless than the servants 
of Death, are busy searching for wealth ^ 

These verses throw light on a custom then in vogue, and 
on the sentiments which ruled KumSrapala’s conduct. A 
court receiver in an administration suit filed on the death 
of a man under modern law, has scarcely improved upon 
these ancient ways of king’s men 

In Yasahpala, we have the logical extension of the 
literary movement which Hemacandra introduced, of 
weaving round the kings of Patapa an atmosphere which 
classical kavyas had created round the epic heroes But 
literary inspiration had receded into the back-ground. 
Sidharaja, Kumarapala and Hemacandra were invested 
with a transparently semi-mythic importance. And the 
classical style was unabashedly made to ply the bard’s 
inglorious trade, or play a hand-maid to the religious zealot. 

II. 

The next author of importance was Somaprabha, a 
sadhu. He wrote his KumUrapalap} atibodha in c 1185, 
twelve years after KurnSrpala’s death at PStana in 
the upSsraya of SiddhapSla, 6ripala’s son The work 
was read by the author to Gupacandra and two other 
disciples of Hemacandra. The work is principally in 
Prakrta and Apabhransa, with some parts in Samskrta. 
The author sets out his object thus 

Though the lives of Hemacandrasuri and Kumarapala are interesbng 
from other points of view, I desu:e to say something about the teaching of 
the Jama faith only 

And faithfully does the author keep his word; for, the 
‘ work is a senes of sermons on Jama vows supposed to 
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have been ddivered by Hemacandra to Kumarapala and 
gives an exaggerated account of how the latter earned them 
mto practice This lengthy work is dreary and devoid of any 
literary ment or historical value. The work is useful 
only as a landmark. It shows how withm two decades 
the Jama sadhus canomsed Hemacandra and Kumarapala 
and absorbed them so completely In their reli^ous 
hterature that they ceased to be looked upon as men. 
Idolatry, m hterature as m hfe, finds a fertile soil in 
India and ruins the hterary gifts of many who would be 
noteworthy wnters but for it 

The author’s other works are- SumaittiUthacania, a 
religious work, SUkltmititnvali, a collection of didactic 
verses SaWrtbakBvyam verses having a hundred 
meaidnga , and SriigHravmrBgyatarai^girii, a tirade against 
women. None of these are of any literary value. 

A remarkable work is PancHkhySna by Purpabhadra 
(1199) It is a revised version of Pancat<mira of 
Vishpusarman. This edition, prepared by the sadhu at the 
instance of a minister of Jhalora, has enabled modem 
scholars to restore this valuable contnbutlon of India to 
the literature of the world 

m 

AjayapSla died in 1176 and was succeeded by his 
mfant son Bala Mularaja who died m c. 1178. During 
this penod Mahmud or Shflhab-ud.dm Ghori invaded 
Gujarata but its seasoned army led by the queen 
mother, Naikadevi drove back the mvader 

In c. 1179 the throne of Patapa came fo be occupied 
by Bhima H. He styled himself Abhinava Siddharaja but 
chronlders have dubbed him Bfaolo the Simpleton. The 
feudatories revolted against his authority but were soon 
suppressed by Arporaja Vaghda, a Caluk^ of Dholka who 
threw his weight on the side of his kmg Aruoraja s son, 
LSvapyaprasada, or Lavapaprasada, whom Bhima appomt 
ed a sarvesvara dictator followed m his father’s footsteps 
and with the assistanceof his son Vlradhavala consolidated 
the authority of Patapa. 
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Both the Vaghelas, fathei and son, held their court 
at Dholkd Under their strong rule, the kingdom again 
became powerful. Except for an unsuccessful invasion 
in 1194 by a Muslim army headed by KutlD-ud-din Aibak, 
GujarSta was happy. In 1242 Bhima, who had outlived 
three generations of viceregents, died and Viradhavala’s 
son, Visaladeva, formally occupied the throne of Patana 
During his vigorous reign of nineteen years, he revived 
the golden prime of Jayasifiha Siddharaja, and assumed, 
with some justification, the dignity of Maharajadhiraja. 
He was the last great Hindu king of Gujarata. 

On his death in c. 1261, his throne was occupied by 
Aijuna up to c. 1264 , by Saranga from c 1265 to 1296 ; 
and by Kama, popularly known as ghelo or crazy, from c 
1296 to c. 1304. After Visaladeva’s death, petty wars des- 
troyed the power of Patana, which soon came to rule over 
only a small part of North Gujarata and Kathiavada. In or 
about 1297, Ulugh Khan, the brother of Sultan Alla-ud-din 
Khiljr occupred Patana, sacked the temple of SomanStha 
and laid waste the country. The end of the thirteenth 
century of the Christian era saw the end of self-governed 
Gujarata. 

The period from c 1200 to 1250, when the great 
Vaghelas presided over the destinies of the country, 
represented a half century of great activity in the fields 
both of conquest and literature Lavanapiasada, Viradha- 
vala, and Visaladeva were warriors, administrators and 
patrons of literature. They also knew how to choose 
their servants well and wisely About c 1220 Viradhavala 
invited the two brothers, Vastupala and Tejahpala, sons 
of a Jama, merchant, Asaraja, to become ministers of 


state Rich and religiously disposed, they soon proved to 
be great warriors and statesmen Jama, Hindu, and even 
Muslim shrines shared their generosity. They erected 
temples and patronised art, their temples at Abu being 
monuments of Indian art Vastupala was married to 
Lalitadevi, Tejahpala to Anupadevi Both ladies assisted 
the ministers m their work and were held in great esteem. 
The statesmanship and valour of the brothers gave to 
Gujarata its last MaharajadhirSja in Visaladeva Vastupala 
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died in c. 1248 Tejahpala a few years later , and both 
retained then- power and the confidence of their sovereign 
till the last 

Vastupala was decidedly the greater of the two His 
personahty, statesmanship, heroism and munificence 
evoked a chorus of literary praise, Somesvara the family 
pnest of the royal Gdukyas, composed works in his honour, 
and a host of other literary men followed the example. 
Many poets have been mentioned m contemporary 
works as being under his protection. The minister 
appreciated and encouraged literature established three 
hbranes at a cost of eighteen crores of rupees , procured for 
the poets the manuscripts of literary masterpieces and 
helped them in the preservation of their works And the 
poets repaid their debt well they gave immortality to his 
life and works. 

IV 

Somesvara (c, 1184-1254) was the leading poet of 
Vastupala s court He was the family priest of the kings 
of Gujarata a direct descendant of Sola the pnest of 
Mularaja and the grandson of Amiga who offiaated as a 
pnest to Slddharaja. His father, Kumara was a physician 
as well and cured Ajayapala of his wounda Somesvara 
has left two mahakavyas, KirtUkaumudi and Surathotsava 
one drama UllSgharSghava Ramas’ataka, and two 
FYadasUs one of which has not yet been found. 

FSiiltkaimudi served as a model to many contempo- 
rary kavyas which had Vastupala as its hero and 
represents a further stage m the evolution of the movement 
which as we saw could be traced to Hemacandra’s 
Deyndraya. The audience loved to look back proudly 
upon the times of Slddharaja and Kumarapala, parti 
cularly as Lavapaprasada and Viradhavala were trying 
to restore Patapa to its former glory 

Somesvara was an ardent admirer of Kalidasa and 
looked upon RaghuvaMo as his model 

Tni liorn a poet, and be aatis dii Sama'a life. It waa a mlxtitre of 
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Among the latter day poets, lie mentions Mfigha, 
Bharavi, Btlna, Dhannpnla, ] 3 illinpn, Ilemacandra, 
Nilakantha, Pralhndana, Naiacanclia, Vijayascna, Siibhata, 
Yasliahavha and Vaslnpnla, the l.ist six of whom v/cre his 
contempoiaries. 

The poet describes tlic city of PAtann ‘ tlic house of 
Sri’; its fort and its gardens where damsels come to play , 
the chants of its Brrihmanas, the songs of its women, the 
eulogies of its bards, its houses v, inch v.erc v, bite like 
snow, its palaces in which luxury leigncd; and the sacri- 
ficial smoke which, like YanninA, rose skywards to join 
the heavenly Gangfi. The city outshines all the cities of 
traditional fame The poet tlicn describes the river, the 
temples comparable to the Ilimnlaya, the banners of the 
temples ‘so high as to protect even Aruna, the Sun’s 
charioteer, from his master’s fiery rays’, the roads crov/ded 
with elephants and horses. The women also come in for 
their share of praise. 

Wherever the women move, undulating with ^'mcc, the 03 cs of the 
gallants follow like tlieir maid serwnnts lliosc who arc looked at by the 
women with sidelong glances, arc smitten by the god of Io% c, v ho, Uiough 
bodiless, assumes a body. Here, Brahma created women of matchless 
beauty , and yet their beauty was matched by its reflection in the bejewelled 
walls ’ 

In canto 11, the poet gives a short history of the kings 
of Pdtana, beginning with Mularaja Siddharaja is rightly 
given the central place LavanaprasSda’s dream is then 
desenbed. Gurjara Rajyalakshmi, the royal dignity of 
Gujarata, appears to him, ‘ a goddess in the very image 
of a full-moon night, her face white like the moon, a white 
mark on her face, in white clothes, a white garland in 
her hand’. She laments the downfall of Pstana, weeps 
over her vanished glory and departed heroes.* 

1 - : 1 
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nerc daiVnui wBi oniciwwn, for the odooj of the Hoe of MGlarflJa 
fpreod their Ilebt an orooiHl. Dahnow a Uf;ht war not to be foood eren at 
nlfibt. Thedtx once reKrunded with drama at nlgbl,! now only the howl 
of lachaU U beard. Then, the lalte bloomed with the lotni-facca of young 
damaela now It fadplettly abeda teardropa ai tbe wind blowa orcr H. 

And she exhorts Lavapnprasada to win back her 
departed glory 

The dream t’anishes, and the hero sends for his son, 
and his priest, the poet. The poet explains the meaning 
of the dream and recommends the appointment of a good 
minister 

In canto in the family of Vastupala comes in for 
a highly eulogistic tribute. The king appoints Vastupala 
as his minister (canto iv ) The minister takes charge of 
Khambhata and is faced with an invasion from the South. 
Jiankha, king of Lata also sends a message threatening to 
march on the dty (canto v) The poet then, deals vrith 
Vastupala 8 war with iiahkha and celebrates his patron s 
victory m high flown phrase, (canto vi) He sings the 
beauties of Khambhata in the traditional manner of kavyas 
and narrates Vastupala a conversation with his poets, 
(canto vil) Then follows a description of moon rise 
( canto viii ), of the daily life of the minister and (canto 
ix) of his pilgnmage to ^>atruIfaJaya Giranara and 
Prabhasa. 

Somesvara 6 diction has both grace and lucidity When 
he has something new to say, he rises above the weari 
some and degenerate imitation of classic models. The 
kavya had become rigid and lifeless. The vicious taste 
of the papditas perpetuated the bondage of form style and 
expression which were no longer living interpretations of 
life, and like all worn out conventions, they stifled the soul 
that accepted them From the historical point of view the 
work is invaluable. The author had firsthand know 
ledge of events connected with the Calukya kings, and 
was free from any propagandist seaL In the first three 
cantos, he sets men and events in a fairly correct 
perspective, and is a fairly reliahle guide for leading the 
reader out of the labyrinth of Jaina works. 
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His next mahakavya, Surathotsava, deals with the epi- 
sode from the MUrkandeya PurUna, of King Suratha who 
reconquered his lost kingdom by the favour of the goddess 
Candi. His drama, Ull3ghar3ghava, in eight acts, is based 
on the RUmUyana. It was performed before the temple of 
SriKrshna at Dvaiika. The author introduces fine senti- 
ments and incidents in the drama to retouch the character 
of Rama. The modesty of Rama, for instance, is 
represented with skill m the stanza which he addresses 
to his father when people celebrate his victory over 
Parasurama. 

As prescribed by destiny, I broke the old bow of Sankara RenukS’s 
son (Parasurama) conceded to me a great deal in the field of battle, treating 
me as a child But the people regard my breaking the bow as due to my 
valour only out of their affection for me You must, therefore, stop them 
from doing so It is improper to treat the great with contempt v/ithout 
reason i 

V 

Pralhadana, whom_ Somesvara describes as ‘ the 
incarnation of Sarasvati, as having won fame by being the 
son of Sarasvati and the husband of Jayasri, the goddess 
of victory’, was a younger brother of Dharavarsha, the 
Paramara ruler of Candravabi, and lived between 1164 and 
1209. He was reputed to be versed m different philosophies. 
He was a warrior and founded the city Pralhadanapura, 
modern Palanapura. Of his works, only PUrthaparnkrama, 
a drama of the vyayoga type (military spectacle), and a 
few verses have come to light. This one-act drama, exhi- 
biting dipta rasa or the sentiment of excitement, is based 
on an incident in the MahnhhUrata, of Arjuna recovering 
the cows of King Virata from the Kauravas. 

Vastupala himself, under the name of Vasantapala 
conferred upon him by Somesvara and other poets, has 
‘ left a mah^avya called NaranUrUyamnanda in sixteen 
cantos, dealing with the episode of Arjuna eloping with 
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Subhadra, Krehna a sister Coming as it did from so great 
a man and so generous a patron of poets it naturally 
evoked great contemporary praise. According to 
AlamkSramahodadhi, it improved upon Vyasa a language ' 
and not to be outdone, Somesvara called the minister the 
adopted son of SaiWati. Merutunga called him a 
mahakavi. His fame travelled even outside Gujarata. But 
the poem is a mechanical product of the literary conven 
tions which were in vogue all over the country Pompous 
kavyas without true poetic mspiration or direct touch 
with reality were turned out in that age like factory 
made articles. 

Ansiiha's Snkrtasanihrtana is a kavya modelled on 
ISrttihmmudi but composed with less imagination and 
poetic exuberance. Balabbadra’s VasantavilSso is the 
third and the largest mahakavya on Vastupala and followa 
the same example both in matter and style. In this poem, 
the presiding deity of the kingdom appears in a dream to 
Vnadhavala and the convenbonal descriptions follow with 
mechanical preadon. 

The messenger from $>aflkha who advises Vastupala 
to flee adds that no one will feel disgraced by the 
flight of a bania The minister gives an apt reply 

Messenger 1 It Is a ddoikm to think that KshatrlTaa ilooe can fight, 
and Dot a Vatilka. DU not Ainba 4 B. a VanOca* kd MallHcirjnDa in hattk ? I, 
a Vtijlka, am we& 4 ooini In the shop of the bettlefidd. I btiT' cammodhles— 
the beads of eaiemiei — weighing tb^ to the scales of swords Ipaytbeprice 
in tbe fonn of Hesreo.’ 

And Vastupala proved as good as his word 

Jayasmha, a Jama sadhu while living at the temple of 
Munlsuvrata at Bhrgukaccha between 1222 and 1236, 
composed Eammira mada mardana, a play, In which la 
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celebrated the victoiy obtained by Viradhavala with the 
aid of Vastupala over the forces of some Muslim invader. 
The play was written to please Jayantasinha, son of 
Vastupala, and was performed at the festival of the 
procession of Bhimesvaia at Khambhata. It furnishes 
some historical information about the event and the 
times, but is very inferior m style and technique to the 
dramas of Yasahpala, Ramacandra and Somesvara. There 
is no individuality in the characters, no plot, and no 
movement. The style is highly affected even if judged 
by the standard of his contemporaries, and the author’s 
unbounded delight m long compounds takes away 
whatever little charm its perusal might otherwise afford. 
The mutual adulation in which Viradhavala and Vastupala 
indulge at every step is unusual even for an age given to 
unqualified panegyrics 

Gujarata is menaced by Turushka Hammira aided by 
the Yadava Sinhana, who can also rely upon the assistance 
of Saiigrama, nephew of the king of Lata. In Act I, 
Vastupala advises Viradhavala to secure the aid of the 
kings of Maravada Vastupala’s spies run to and fro 
between the warring kings. One of them induces 
Sangrama to flee, and the minister, some time later, 
enters into a treaty with him. Maravada is destroyed by the 
invading Mlechha, Malicchrikara, who, however, retreats 
at the approach of Viradhavala. The diplomacy of 
Vastupala surrounds the invader with many difficulties, and 
he is defeated by Viradhavala. Finally, the king goes to 
the temple of Siva, where the god grants a boon to the 
king If the minister is properly delineated in this drama, 
he was an astute diplomat rather than the heroic statesman 
described by the exuberant Somesvara. Vastupalatejahpnla- 
pra'sasU of the poet follows Eirttikaumtidi both in form and 
substance. 

Udayaprabha, the preceptor of Vastupala, composed 
SangMdhipati, a mahakavya, on the pilgrimage of Vastupala 
and Sukrtakirtikallohm, a kavya of the usual type. The 
author has a better style than Jayasinha. A Brahmana 
poet, Subhata, has left a play called Duldngadam. Its 
merits do not justify the praise which Somesvara, in his 
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usual vein, showered on its author SiTpSla’s grandson 
Vijayapflla, has left a drama, Draupadisvayamvara, and 
Ammncandra, among other works, a summary of the 
MahnbhOrala called BBlahhUratakSvyam 

A few scientific works may be briefly noticed here. 
The versatile Hemacandra wrote Nighapfuseaha, a die 
tionary of medical terms. In the twelfth century, we 
come across a great Gujarat! physician So^ala a Raikwaia 
Brahmapa. His works, Gupasantgraha and GadOntgraha 
are considered as of exceptional menL The thirteenth cen 
tury saw the works of two more physiciana of eminence, 
GoWdacarya a Modha Brahmapa and Ya&idhara, a 
Srlgauda Brahmapa.' 

VI 

Literature, judged from a proper artistic standard was 
very poor and lifeless indeed In this age the authors had 
before them for their model either Magha’s SisupOlavadha 
or Bapas Kodamban, and looked to Kalidasa as the 
ultimate source of their inspiration But their style was 
wooden and often incorrect Therr fancy, unlike 
Kalidasa 8 was either fettered by conventiona] aiamkaras 
and modes of expression, or performed unmeaning acroba 
tics which never added any beauty to the picture sought 
to be drawn. Characterisation as a literary quality aimply 
did not exist Literary effort began and ended with a 
mechanical weaving of classical myths or contemporary 
episodes into works devoid of interest and character!^ fay 
extravagance of thought and expression. Poetry is a 
revelation and these poets, tied to the apron stnngs of 
their masters had nothing to reveal They had no ideas 
to convey no social life to depict no deeper mterpreta 
tion to offer 


1 Dnrgtihnnhr Shaitil, Gi^trUmiA Mi^foka Sakitya. Salikyi F Beport 
voi. n. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

A RETROSPECT OF THE PERIOD 

Gurjaradesa— The activities of thePeopIe— Social life— Saivjsm—Vaishna- 
vism— Philosophic influences— Jainism— Gujarata one with Aryavarta— Its 
activities— Aryan culture— Its literature and life— The premature close of the 
period 

On the death of Visaladeva in 1261, the brilliant period 
in the history of Gujarata which began with Mulardja 
in 961 came to an end During this period, Anarta, which 
was part of the old kingdom of GurjaratrS, became a 
separate kingdom, and, with Lata, KathiSvada, Kachha and 
part of north Konkana, was consolidated into one political 
and cultural entity under the name of Gurjaradesa. The 
kings of Patana, with their triumphant arms, raided diverse 
parts of India and succeeded in founding a powerful king- 
dom And, for over a century, they successfully repuls- 
ed the invading Mussalman. 

II 

During this period, the maritime activity of Gujarata 
was at its highest, its merchants being as enterprising as 
its kings. Large parts of the country were brought under 
cultivation Cities sprang up at different places. The 
country was fabulously rich 

The social progress of the people continued unchecked 
The cultured and powerful communities of Rajputana and 
Malva came and settled m the country. All of them found 
an honourable place m the existing social system, and 
enjoyed social autonomy Several of them, like the Osvalas, 
the Porvadas and the Srimals, attained emmence both in 
the society and the state. Brahmanas from different parts 
of the country also came and settled here. 

The same charactenstics of the people to which we have 
referred in an earlier chapter continued to distinguish them 
throughout this period There were equal opportunities of 
advancement for high and low, more so than in any other 
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part of the country A striking example of this is provided 
by the Jalnas, who slowly attained a status as high as that 
of the Brahmapas in learning and politics and as that 
of the Kshatriyas in war Their sadhus contested the 
Brahmanical superiority in matters cultural, though they 
never came near overthrowing it. They were ardent 
students prolific writers and indefatigable preachers of 
ethical principles especially of ahifisa. They opened the 
doors of learning to many for whom they would other 
wise have remained closed SomeSvara a Brahmapa, 
Pralhadana, a Paramara Rajput and Jalna sadhus like 
Jayasihha, had irrespective of their differing comma 
nities a common literary training tradition and ambition. 
A Modha Vapika, Hemacandra was the greatest scholar 
of the age. 

The absence of a rigid religious basis for society made 
the absorption or tolerance of foreign elements in the social 
organism easy The Magi of Persia became the Maga 
Brahmapas. On more than one occasion, Mussalmans were 
convert^ to Hmduism and were absorbed Fugitives from 
Persia found a home in Gujaiata. Mussulman traders and 
mercenaries from several parts of Asia and Africa came 
and settled in the country, and bved peacefully with their 
neighbours. 

Gujarata maintained its catholic traditions throughout 
this whole period The social structure does not appear to 
have been very rigid Caste was not so hide-bound as at a 
later period, and intermarriages were very frequent. 
Widow remarriage was not banned Adult mamage ap 
pears to have been the rule. The people on the whole 
were spirited and happy and, for the times cultured 
Under the strong rule of Patapa they became united 
and powerful and the name GurjaradeSa, adopted for 
the country by its kings gave them conscious umty The 
various commumhea began to bve a uniform bfe, and 
their culture acquired an individuality of its own The 
ancient Aryan colonies were thus inspired by a tradition 
and cultuirf self-consciousness peculiarly their own. And 
Gujarata was Ijom, 

t 
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Gujarata, duiing the whole of this period, was pre* 
dommently Saiva. The whole land is studded witli temples 
of Siva 01 their rums, many of which^dale back to the prc- 
Calukyanage The luleis of Valabhipura, except for one 
king, weie devotees of Siva, and styled themselves 
‘paramamahesvara’. Their seals bear the impress of the 
bull sacred to their god Dr. Bhag\'anlal is of opinion 
that the temple of Somanfitha attained its high position as 
a shrine under the Valabhi kings The Calukyas, as we 
saw, recognised m Somanatha their guardian deity, and so 
did a large number of chiefs during the whole period under 
review. 

The Brahmanas of Vadanagara, who came to be called 
Nagaras, possessed high Brahmanical learning and were 
devotees of Siva. The family priest of the Cslukyas and 
Vaghelds was a BrShmana of Vadanagara. Many of them 
were statesmen, warnors, officers as also pnests and 
literary men Many of the inscriptions of the period were 
written by them and their influence was considerable. 

The most influential form of S^ivism was the Pasupata 
cult, founded by Lakulesa, who was born at KSravana 
a few miles south of Baroda, and worshipped as the 
eighteenth incarnation of Siva The shrine of SomanStha 
was in the charge of priests of tliis cult who had a high 
reputation for learning 

The worship of Vishnu, the Bhagavata Dharma, intro- 
duced during the Gupta period, was favoured by a 
small section of the people. We find a temple dedicated 
to Krshna at Giranara in A C. 455. Rums of a large 
number ot such temples, erected dunng the period and 
dedicated to one or other of the incarnations of Vishnu, are 
found in North Gujarata Hemacandra testifies to the 
existence of a temple of Vishnu in Patana. An inscription 
of 1074 begins with ‘Om Namo Bhagavate VSsudevaya’. 
Hemacandra, in his Kavya7Ui^asanci, cites two verses in- 
dicating the popular Krshpa cult of the time. 

Mother ' Krshna, while at play, ate as much earth as he could ” “ Is it 
true, Krshna?" “Who said it?" “Baladeva?” " He is telling a he.” “Look 
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Into the motith I " •Open. Let me »ee ** TIm mother *aw the whole cn l rer ee 
In the moGth of the CbOd end was s u rpr is ed. May Uds Reiara protect yon I 
The dork beaoty of the dtlld, Iqmhi^ was reflected on Ridb?s breasts, 
■Mntpg as cold pots. Behering the reflection to be a dark cloth, Efshnn again 
and again attempted to remote lt> Seeing this, Radha smiled, and Kfifana 
hlmseU was ashamed of his surprising mistake, and tmBed. Bifoy this Krshna 
be tlctoilous P 

Somesvara, m hia JQrthkauimidi, bears testimony to the 
fact that the Jain Vastupala worshipped both 6afikara and 
KeSava and in SKrot/iotjawi, refers to the love of Rfldha and 
K^shpa. Vfradhavala dedicated a temple to Vfranarayapa. 

Guiarflta did not offer a good field for the intellectual 
activities which kept busy the great schools of Indian 
learmng in other provinces. In the ninth centnry, Sinkara- 
carya, no doubt, exerted a powerful Vedantic influence over 
the Brahmapas who exorcised the old popular cnlt like 
Pafiupata of its fierce rituals But Ramanuja, Madhva, 
Nimbarka and other scholars of less renown frequently 
paffled through Gujarata, which served as a corridor 
linking north and south, and none of them left any 
lasting centre of activity The influence they exerted was 
just enough to make Gu;arata more catholic and tolerant 

When Mularaja came to the throne of Patapa Buddh 
ism had long disappeared and Jainism had no important 
following the statements of Jaina authors to the contrary 
notwithstanding But the immigration of the Osvalas, 
Porvadas and other important commurdties gave 
Jainism an important posihon. Durmg the three 
centuries under review, the whole of Gujarata came to be 
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studded with beautiful temples elected by this small but 
wealthy community. It was left to Hemacandra to secure 
for his sect that position of dignity which till then was 
only reserved foi the Brahmanas. The Jama sSdhus spread 
an atmosphere which made for equality of status, non- 
violence, and such social purity as abstention from meat, 
dnnk and gambling could bring. 

IV 

Though the local pride of Gujaiata had altered the out- 
look on life, it would be erroneous to infer that Gurjara- 
desa had become a separate province in any sense 
Throughout, in language and culture, it was one with 
Maravada, Malva and RSjputana Ujjayim and Mathura 
continued actively to influence it The forces making for 
Indian unity which were at work at the end of the Gupta 
period ruled unimpaired. The only important fact to be 
noted, however, is that Pstana had become the most 
powerful city in the whole area, attracting not only power 
and heroism, but learning, art and culture. 

Gujarata had an art of its own Painting of the Ajanta 
style was popular. Mussalman invaders have destroyed aU 
but a few of the noble temples which local art had reared; 
but the superb art of the temples at Mt. Abu and of the 
rums at Modhera and other places had its rival nowhere 
in India Solana, the architect of Vastupala’s temples at 
Abu, may be justly ranked as one of the world’s greatest 
artists 

GujarSta had great libraries m Jama and PSsupata 
monastenes. The Jama works, composed during the penod, 
are numerous, and indicate great intellectual activity of 
this sect The works of the Brahmanas which have come 
down to us, few though they are, also indicate an equally 
intensive activity. 

Samskrta was the language of the court and culture. 
It made the contact of Patana with the culture of the 
country real , in fact, it made Gujarata only a constituent 
of a great cultural umt It stengthened and inspired all in- 
fluences which, even as they slowly percolated to the lower 
strata of life, maintained intact the spirit and the form of 
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Arj’an life. The inilucncc of the Epics, the PurUnas, the 
Smriis, and the classical l^o^ks like those of Kalidasa, enter 
ed deep into mens life, makinE ancient India a living 
model for the present And during the time of Kumarapala 
we find a short lived but successful experiment atintroduc 
ing the ethical principle of nhirtsa in the actual govern 
ance of the state The spread of this doctrine resulted in 
making life more tolerant gentle and pure. Great in war 
and peace Gujarata was no less great in its expression of 
the spint of Arjan culture through the life of its people. 

Samsk^ literature was assiduously cultivated Some- 
Evara was a poet and a man of letters , he had his literary 
inspiration from Kalidasa and Magha. That Vastupala 
should h.ave spent his leisure in composing a mabakavya 
andPmlhadana in composing a vjajoga drama, shows how 
literary traditions dominated statesmen and wamors. 
No doubt literary inspiration on account of the artificial 
tendenaesof the age, lacked Mtality Kavyas had lost in 
dignity and self restraint and could ill<ODCcal the motive 
which underlay the courtier poet s literary efforts. But one 
noteworthy feature distinguished this literature from that 
which was to follow It had the thrill of a heroic age , its 
outlook on literature was neither morbid nor other worldly 
The Apabhrafisa and the Old Gujarati literature provide 
ample evidence to show that life was not only heroic, but 
joyous and free. 

V 

But a calamity. In Its destructiveness more terrible than 
a cataclysm of Nature suddenly brought this period to an 
abrupt end The Mussalman invaders laid waste the 
country and destroyed the strength the learning, and the 
glory of Guiarata. 
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CHAPTER L 

A CENTURY OF CHAOS OLD GUJARATI AND ITS 
EARLY LITERATURE (1297-1400) 

Tbe MttvalmaQ occnpiUoa— The mJgntkrca — The waning Inflaence of 
Stmiiqta — Early Uteratore la des'abhatl^ OU GalaritI — Lltenttire ta the 
twelfth, thirteenth and fourteenth centnrlea— The evolution of the language — 
Folkaonga and ia*a dance— The de^ tnnea — Rasa aa a Utcrair ccanpoaitlon. 
Fiigapoems — (1269) — Somasondan (1374-1446) — RaA$a 
Astro i^w^dto—Figtihf Kataiahl (1439) — Proae— Tanajaprahha (136B^ 
Pj^ieoMdneenla ( 1422 )— Legends of Hemicandra — fVo ^ eft a dwflhwflirf. 

With the death of Visaladeva in 1261 the glory of 
Gojarata departed and a period of unsettled existence was 
followed by a century (1300-1400) of catastrophic events, 
which changed the face of the whole country 

In 1297 Ulughkhan the brother of All-a uddm in- 
vaded Gujarata, and captured Apahilavflda Patapa, which 
thenceforward became a permanent camp of the army of 
occupation. The viceroys of the Sultans of Delhi sallied 
forth from it, now and agam to plunder, to destroy, and 
to carry fire and sword in every direction. Most of the 
tributary kmgs and the grandees who had made the court 
of the great Vaghelfl so illnstnons were either put to 
death or forced to embrace Islam Some stood them 
ground and fought with gnm despair 

Soon however the viceroys rebelled against the autho- 
rity of Delhi and the anurs m their tom against the 
authority of the viceroys and in consequence, confusion 
prevailed everywhere. Occasionally, the impenal presence 
supported by a strong army was required to brmg a recal 
dtrant viceroy to his senses. Ultimately in 1391 Zafar 
khan a Rajput, a convert, was sent by Mahmud Shah 11 to 
Gujarata to bring to book Farhat ul Mulk the governor of 
the provmce. Zafar Khan spread carnage wherever he went 
He defeated the governor and havmg conquered the 
country elevated his son Mahmud to the sultanate of 
Gujarata. When Mahmud died In 1403 Zafar Khan with the 
title of Murafar Shah ruled the country for a few years. 
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In 1411 his grandson, Ahmed Shah, transferred the capital 
to the town which he named Ahmedabad after himself. 

I 

About 1300 GujarSta was very prosperous. “Besides Cam- 
bay, the most celebrated of the cities of Hind in population 
and wealth,” records a foreign traveller, “ there are 70000 
towns and villages, all populous, and the people abound- 
ing in wealth and luxuries But during the following cen- 
tury, Gujarata received neither respite nor mercy from the 
invaders. Her shrines were desecrated , her wealth 
was plundered ; her women were violated or kidnapped. 
Forcible conversion was the mildest alternative offered by 
the invader to the children of the soil. People migrated 
from place to place m vain search of secunty. Many castes, 
like the Khadayatas, Nagaras, Jharolas and Modhas, now 
settled m different parts of Gujarata, bear the names of 
the towns of North Gujarata from which they migra- 
ted at this time. Priests, poets, and sadhus sought re- 
fuge in obscure villages, placing themselves beyond the 
reach of the ruthless destroyer. All that the terrified 
people could do was to lock up their women-folk indoors, 
and to barricade their world behind the bulwarks of caste, 
pancayata, and mahajana. 

The Mussulman conquest brought about a revolu- 
tionary change in India After twelve centuries, 
royal patronage was withdrawn from Samski^-ta. Learn- 
ed assemblies, which maintained its traditions under royal 
patronage, were dissolved for want of support. Many 
panditas fled to sacred places like Kasi and took to the life 
of a recluse, the race of poets disappeared Devout 
Brahmanas turned for support to their poverty-stricken 
followers in small towns and villages, and assumed the obs- 
cure role of family priests or puranikas. What was said 
of the sixteenth century in France could be said of this 
period. The men whose thoughts were worth preserving 
did not know how to write, and the men who cultivated the 
literary art did not think it needful that they should have 
any thoughts to express 

1 Bombay Gazetteer, Vol. L 287 n 
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Learning sought popular support through the medium 
of Gurjara hhashfl, or Gujarflti, which was the spoken 
language of the people since the eleventh century ’ Bilhana, 
the author of VikrantHhkadei'acanla, ( 1088 ) evidently 
referred to it when he ridiculed Gurjaras for their 
incorrect speech’ and possibly Hemacandra had it in 
mmdwhen, m KavyUnusBsaiia he mentioned the gramya or 
vulgar variety possessmg literature of its own as dis- 
tinguished from ApabhrafiSa proper* Its earliest avaiiable 
hterature, which dates back to the twelfth century, clearly 
mdicates pre-existing literature. 

From the beginmng it was distinct from Apabhrafisa , 
for instance, many of its words were not denved from 
corresponding words in the older language and its stiuc 
tore was fundamentally different And under conditions 
created by the mvasion and rule of the Mussalmans it 
contmued to evolve in unbroken continuity till the middle 
of the nineteenth century when factors arising from 
British rule mtroduced new elements in it It may how 
ever be conveniently divided into Old Gujarati, the 
language of the pre-British period, and Modem GujaratL 
IV 

The available literature of the twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries in Old Gujarati includes the following typical 
works 

(1) BharaleivarababubaU rOsa by ^>ah■bhadra (1185) 

(2) JamtOsvamlconla by Mnhendra (1210) , 

(3) RemnlaginrUsa by Vijayasena a preceptor of 
Vastupala. (c. 1231) 

(4) W«minafAacof«siiAodife7byVinaycandra (c. 1289), 

L Vide Note A at tbe end of tbs Chapter 
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(5) Aradliana, a prose note on palm leaf (1274) ; 

(6) Bnlasihshn by Samgramsmha (1280). 

Many rasas and prose stories of the fourteenth 
century are available. But the works valuable for appre- 
ciating the change in the language are : 

(7) Pi alikramanabalavabodha, by Tarunaprabha (1355) ; 
and, 

(8) Mtigdhdvabodha, a text-book of Samskrta grammar 
with explanations in Old Gujarati by Kulamandana (1394 ) 

About the same time, flourished Somasundara (1374- 
1446), and early in the following century, BhSlana (c 1426- 
1500), both very important authors in the language 

The fundamental characteristics of Old Gujarati may be 
shortly noted 

I. Samskrta, Prakifta and Apabhransa belong to the 
class of languages known as synthetic, while Old Guj'arati, 
from the beginning, exhibits a progressively pronounced 
tendency to become analytic and drop the inflections. 

II Old Gujarati develops a phonetic change by which 
a double consonant is simplified and the preceding vowel 
IS lengthened. This must have been the result of a change 
of accent, 

III. The indistinctly pronounced vowel at the beginning 
of a word is dropped 

IV. A definite tendency to replace the Apabhransa form 
of words by its Samskrta equivalent comes into existence 

V . About 1400 ^ begins to be used as an auxiliary verb 

VI After 1500, as Gujarata had become a separate 

kingdom and Patana was no longer a literary centre for 
Gujarata as well as Rajputana, the language spoken in 
Gujarata began to develop new features, assuming its 
. modern shape about 1650.^ 

IV 

The earliest folk literature of the Aryans was asso- 
ciated with the dance called rasa Men and women, sing- 


1 Vide Note Bat the end of the Chapter. 
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ing mostJy erohc folk songs, danced to the accompaniment 
of appropriate movements. Sometimes men alone, very 
often women by themselves, danced the rasa. Mathura 
was its early home, and long before the Christian era, it 
came to be associated with Krshpa, who was believed to have 
invented it The Vrshpis the Satvats and the Abhuas 
all nomadic tribes, were the first to worship the cowherd 
hero and invest the rasa with a semi religions significance. 

The rasa produced the early lyrics of the Madhya 
desfi Aryans whose dialect was the ^)aursenl Prakrta. 
It gave birth to folk tunes which could be sung ac 
companied by dancing and rythmic movements and 
predominantly influenced, if it did not create the Sam- 
skifta drama. Krshpa. the hero of the rasa dance, the 
naughty cowherd boy the ardent lover a god of love more 
fascinating than Madana himself became tbe centre of 
erotic sentiment and terminology and popular imagina 
bon found for him a lovely bnde in Radhi 

Rasa also gave the people their principal festive instl 
tution It formed the bads of yatra a kmd of drama 
staged by amateurs at fairs and religious fesbvities which 
persisted m spite of the disappearance of the regular 
drama. Ibnerant parties of dancers male and female, 
travelled from place to place staging rasalilSL The spring 
fesbva] of Holi resembling the May Day merriment of Old 
England, and Madan Utsava or Dola Utsava a fesbval 
in honour of the god of love provided occasions for rasa. 

Women of Gujarata have made rasa under the name 
of garabo a special feature of many festive occasions parb 
cularly dunng the first ten days of the month of ASvin 
sacred to the goddess Amba. On such occaaions, the 
women of different localities gather together and dance 
m a circle around a burning lamp placed in the centre 
on an earthen jar or garabo singing love lyrics set to 
popular tunes and as they do so they keep time by 
clap of hands or with their feet This is pre-emraently a 
Gujarati mstitubon. Sarpgadhara (c. 1200), in SaniUa- 
Ttttnnkara, gives a tradibon that ISsya dance was taught to 
the women of Saurashipa by Bapa’s daughter, Usha, who 
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learnt it from Parvati, the spouse of god Sahkara. Hema» 
candra refers to rSsaka; and Laksamanagapi (1143) des- 
cribes it thus : 

Some ladies dance rasa giving time-beats with hands high and low, some 
smile as their hands move in rhythm.^ 

Saptakshetrir?lsa, an Old GujarSti work (1271), refers 
to two kinds of rasas : Tala rasa m which the rythmic 
beat was marked by clapping the hands, and Lakuta 
rasa, in which small sticks held in the hands of each 
dancer were used for the purpose." Both these forms 
are still in vogue, and as popular as they were then. 

The rasa dance naturally gave rise to poetic literature 
depicting Love’s conquests in spring, or the loves of Krshna 
and Rddha. It was essentially popular in tone and ex- 
pression; its great feature was its freedom from strict rules 
of prosody. Each poem had its own law ; and all that 
was necessary was cadence, and the possibility of 
its being sung to a popular melody known as raga, or desi, 
local style.® Such a poem, which could be sung with a rasa, 
came _ to be called a rasa or a rasaka, and later, 
garabi, from the dance, garabo. 

The rasa sung m the spring festival or fSga was 
itself called faga. The fSgu poems describe the glories 
of the spring, the lovers and their dances, and give a 
glimpse of the free and joyous life of Gujarata before the 
fourteenth century. The earliest available faga in Old 
Sthuhhhadrafnga (1324). 

But the word rasa changed its meaning about the 
end of the eleventh century ; it came to be used for a long 
composition giving a sustained narrative in rhymed 
verse, partly in old Apabhransa metres like duha and cupai 
and partly in desi melodies. In 1118 Yasodeva, in 
his NavataivdbhUshya, refers to such a rasa even in 
Apabhraftsa. Hemacandra calls a similar composition 

2 dlvsK-y ^ \ 
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3. Vide Appendix L 
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a mahakflvya Bharateharahahuiah rUsa by Salibhadra, 
the first available rasa in Old Gujarati is dated 1145 At 
first, perhaps, the popular cantas and dharmakathas were 
callrf rasas later, all poems in this form came to be known 
as rasas irrespective of the subject which they treated 
and were sung by men and women on festive occasions. 
Jama literature of this kind became stereotyped New 
authors did nothing but turn the works of their pre- 
decessors in Samskfta, Prakrta ApabhranSa and even Oid 
Gujarati into rasas, 

A iove poem, set to popular tunes, was another 
poetic form The earliest specimen of such a poem is 
NcmnSlhacaUtshpadika (c. 1269) It is a love-lament of 
Rajala on her separation from Neminatha. She describes 
her feehngs as they vary with each month of the year 

Rijala wMpt, as she sacs the lakes fnS of water la the moath of 
Bhldrapa<la.''Osottrceof all klodoessl Why haye yoa left roe, lonely and 
helpless?^ 

Her friend repltea, ‘Do not weep. He Is heaitlesa and will nerer be y o ur s 
othersrlse, haring reared a tree, he would not set Sre to It hartog carried 
you to the top of a motintaln, he would not throw you dorm * 

Rl^ala repllea, *You speak truly lu these rains, the IsVes burst tSeU- 
bounds, the sea tosses about, and the mountains are worn away 
but the dark-hearted beloved does not rdent-"! 

In a s imil ar vein the poem refers successively to the 
other months of the year Later, sunilar poems were very 
popular under the name of bara masl, hterature of the 
twelve months 

V 

The first notable author in Old Gujarat? appeared at the 
beginning of the fifteenth century Somasundara (1374- 
1446) a sadhu of great bterary attainments composed 
explanatory works m prose on religious and philosophic 
treatises. His R ahgasngara Nendfilga is a charmmg poem 
1- Rftin UT HWi I 
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Then, In spring full of the fragrance of the sweet Madhav! creeper, Is 
bom Rati, the goddess of love. Trees take up weapons of flowers and start 
to fight the love lorn Madana enters the battlefield and blows his trumpet, 
the Malaya breeze Bees, his soldiers, bustle about, and cuckoos sound a 
clarion call. .. 

All gardens begin to becir the weapons of the god who shoots flower- 
arrows Bees spread everywhere 

When people, fascinated, see bees sitting on a Sevanti flower, they say 
that Rahu has eclipsed the moon 

Another short and interesting poem of the kind is 
VasantamlUsa, The Joys ofSpiing, believed to have been 
composed in the beginning of the fifteenth century. The 
poem was found m an illuminated manuscript containing 
paintings in the style of Ajanta, which was favoured by the 
Gujarati painters of the time ^ A love-lorn bride, oppressed 
by the fresh beauties of the spring, expresses her feelings 
thus : 

Stop, friend cuckoo Why sing so much ^ I am forlorn, my lord is far 
away , I cannot take delight in pleasure My garland is a burden on my breast 
Friend, ornaments are like blazing fire to me. Perfume does not 
attract me , nor does the moon fascinate me Friend, my body is athrob 
with pain , fine raiment no longer charms me , my food is tasteless to-day , 
even sweet water tastes flat 

Full moon, why do you give me pain ’ Why ? Dark-spotted one, why 
kill a helpless woman ? Consider well if you kill me, it will be sinful 

Bee, why not leave me alone? My body is frail Moon! Torturer! 
We have no old scores to pay ^ 
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FBgu, composed by Natarshi ( c. 1439 ) , expressing 
the joys of spring, is an excellent spedmen of fflga 
bteratnre. 

Tb« moDth of Figa ha* begun. Spring hn* come the good people are 
fell of )o]r Malaya bree xe * htow Klma ba* been wfeUIog hi* weapon*. 
Rfiaaka 

The lytran godde** came and beaonght the Loid. The ten cpiarten 
hare assumed new form* EtmadeT* (a coming to embneo you, Kpshi^ Lord 
Mururf pray come." 

Having heard this, the Lord was pleased and looiced at hi* frlenda and 
wHh bla friend*, the YOdam went to the forest 

Maldena, bowed wHh the weight of their breatta, more like riephanta 
exched with patrion their anklet* tinkle and the broad head-omamenti 
ahlne. 

Their braided hair look a* If a cobra bad nestled there vyingwlth the 
colour of their Dps, cortls acknowledge defeat 
Andda 

Gopt* bes^ to dance hand'drum* are played npon bendtog their beautt 
fol bodkfl, they dance to the aocoonpanlment of rythmic movementi. 
SSrtlgadtara, the beat of bis family {day* the flute. 

They ting new songs of spring to the melody of the a'ririga; they 
keep time with their feet Sarfigadhara (Jaya the flute. 

In their handi, gopb bold lotus-atems they ware them over t heir 
to ev er y tune, thy keep time. And Sirflgadhara plsya the flute. 

Afl the moou thinea among the atara, ao does Mukunda among gopla 
godi, men and Indra bow down to him In worship. Sirfigidhars plays the 
flute. 

Figa 

The best of cowherd*, Moktmdi, and the gopis wander about In the 
foreat, playing and the forest, hi^)ired by the brees^ borra low to Morirli 

L 
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The literature of the desabhasha possessed an artistic 
beauty of its own, though it was largely influenced 
by works like Gtiagovimla, or, as is more likely, by older 
songs, 

VI 

The Jama sadhus popularised their teachings by means 
of prose kathas, some of which have been preserved The 
prose which they used was highly developed, racy and ex- 
pressive. It possessed a rythmic charm peculiar to itself, 
and, often, was embellished with literary graces borrowed 
from Samskrta works like Kadamban The style of Taruna- 
prabha, (1355), the first author of merit in prose we know 
of, is remarkable for vigour, grace and felicity of ex- 
pression. His Pai ih amanahuldvahodha, intended to illus- 
trate the ethical doctrines of the Jamas, is well told. 

Somasundara’s Upodesamdla and YogasUslra contain 
numerous tales m prose, which, though less rhetorical 
than Tarunaprabha’s, show ease and rythm The stories 
written for the young, the ignorant and the credulous are 
simple, full of miracles, and inspired by a hatred of 
the Brahmana, the sadhu’s age-long and successful rival in 
religion, letters and politics. 

A cunning Brahmana, of Ujjayinl by name Aghoras'iva, went to the land 
of tanners He met thieves He said to them, "I am assuming the garb 
of a muni to pass myself off as an ascetic , praise me that the people may be 

tFTPTl 
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decehed.” Tbe thferes consented. Tfaereolter the Bra h ma n s. Bsmntog 
an ascetic’a prfa, went and Ured In a fonst between three rnisge*. Tbe 
thieres to praise him to tbe people they said that be bad been lasting 

lor a month and jnHnrM tbe people to wonblp him 

Tbe people Inrited bhn to meals. BeUerlng him to be an ascetic, they 
toU bhn of their wealth and consolted hfan abont their futnro gains nnd 
other aflsira. Haring come to know of the wealth of the people, he jolaed 
the other thieres and broke open thdr booses ot night. 

Once, one of Uk thieres was caaght. On being beaten, be dlsdoaed 
tbe names of the other thieves. Tbe people captured all of them and 
punished them. As the Brihnuma had been In the garb of an ascetic; 
they gouged out hli eyes and drove him away AlHicted by pain and 
and ccp s nr e J by people, he felt contrition for hU acta. He died and went 
to heU Thus ^ who decelrea atben. Urea to be sorry (or his acti.^ 

But a much more artistic piece of prose dharmakatha 
13 PrihiHcandracantra by Mapikyacandra (M22) The story 
is exceedingly well told. Apart from the conveotional lists 
of weapons saences, etc. It contains some excellent 
description, revealing a rare sense of proportion. TTie 
language is more elaborate than Tarupaprabha s or Soma 
sundara s, and more musical. The sentences are construct 
ed with a sure eye to rhetoric and balance, and at places 
attain poetic cadence. Very often the sentences are broken 
up into clauses, the last words of which rhyme. 

In Chapter I the nvers the mountains and the countries 
of the world and the dty of Palthapa in Maharashtra, its 
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markets and its jewels aie described in detail. Prthvicandra, 
the king, secs a dream. 

What hind of drenm ? The Mnp raw a damsel v-lio Ind the foMcn 
hue of royal(>, templinn even to po'h; r.hc had jlnphnp ,'Innr^^ jhinlnj; 
earring'’, a garland in her hand, n broad forchc.ad Id c tlic crc';ccnt moon > 

As she throws a garland on his neck, the king v,akcs up. 
Next day he holds his couit, and the author enumerates 
his officeis and dcsciiiics his court. A messenger from 
Ayodhj A ai rives, who describes the countr> of Kobala, Us 
capital, its king Somadeva, his queen, and their accompli- 
shed daughtci, Ratnamalijari, versed in sc\Tnt>.two arts. 

Chapter II begins with the description of the monsoon. 

The monsoon, cncm> of travellers, then b;gan to bio,. , famine dlsap 
peared In the rams, hvcl> thunder issued from the cloud'-, and the famine- 
slnchcn became fearless as if the drums of Mclor> had .-innounced a 
generous king In all quarters, lightning flashed , travellers ran home The 
sky became fearful, Uic sun and the moon developed a nimbus The nights 
were dark, tlic insects sang The storm from the north rpread; tlic heavens 
w’crc overcast The quarters of the sky were darl , pcacocl s danced Rain 
poured m torrents, waters flov.cd noisilj , creepers covered the hedges. 
Carts, ploughing Uirough the mud, got stuck , people turned their thoughts to 
God Riv'crs were flooded, overflowing their banks Saplings sprouted, 
foliage danced Farmers rejoiced , religious teachers read the scriptures , 
streams ran down mountains, and lakes, filled to tlic brim, overflowed - 

King Somadeva goes to see a lake The BrAhmanas are 
invited, and the Puranas and the Smrtis, which are enume- 
rated, are recited. Ratnamarijari comes to the lake. A 

^ ^ 

2 t I efqkl i ^ 

^ if^aTvWTT vrqr 

I ^ 5^ I fqqfkf QTTqJRf, 

l =0% sTWP!!, I 'cixK'ia vfidquf, tjpjg 

^1 I qroficpiiT Sjqft ^ 

I =^q^ =qi^r ms jft i qfnjft 

aqq^ 3«:qf»fte srq? \ qqr wm, i 

qrqf, qiRqr q^cU 5^^ 1 q%qq fq^, qftqr 

i qql^fe ’^kj^qqqsj qqif^ qdq^ I 
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swan lovely like a heap of kuhda flowers, flies from the 
lake and alights on the king’s hand The princess, moved 
by cunosity, takes it m her hands. The swan suddenly flies 
away with her The king’s efforts to recover the pnncess 
meet with no success. Then comes spnng, and the king 
again goes to the lake. He Is presented with a lotus 
from which Ratnamahjan emerges. The restoration is duly 
celebrated, and the joy of the people is fully described The 
king then decides to hold a svayamvara for his daughter 
and invites all eligible suitors and the messenger has 
come to P^vlcandra with the invitation 

PrthW^candra starts for the svayamvara with his troops 
chariots and horses traverses a forest and halts before a 
city Suddenly, a man runs up to him and falls at his feet 
The warders of the city, m pursuit of the man ask the 
king to give him up as he is a thief Prthvicandra dec 
lines to surrender him and thereupon, Samaraketu the 
king of the aty marshalls his army for battle. The 
two armies meet and Prthvlcandra thanks to divine aid Is 
victonous. Samaraketu lies at bis feet a chained slave. 

In Chapter HI the fugitive who was pursued as a thief 
tells his story 

In Afigtde&a U tltnate the dt; of ^rfpcra, vbere Ihred a merchant, Lazm>> 
dhara, foil of wealth I, ^dpati, am hia aon, bot mj lock waa bad. Oar 
wealth wia ten cr or ea, but It disappeared with my father Father died cmd 
after tdi death, what was in the dilp sanh In the tea. Some wealth wai mia* 
appropriated the aerTanta what waa in the ahop waa atolezi by thieves. 
Whatever was In different pUces was lost Some was hit#n away by the 
king. An wealth was gone one kc alone remained. 

Then I left all other work, and began to load a ship. On an atoplcioaa 
day the ship was looded. Three hundred and sixty kinds ol spices were 
In It seven kinds of sweets were on board seven kinds of plddes were 
stored the caAs were flUed The God of the sea and the crow were worship- 
ped, The drums w er e beaten and trumpets blown Fliherwomen began to 
d a nre; the mast was erected the anchor was weighed the an Ik were spread, 
the aaikr in charge began to throw out water coBocted In the boat the 
heimsmnn aat bolding the sheet the captain *101 In the bow Oars were 
plied. The heimmsn began to steer the pilot, to look after the thip. The 
gods were happy the sea echoed back the music. 

We went further cold winds Uew and the aky was ovmut with 
clottds. Furious gales blew the aea became atormy The waves rose aky 
high the frightened people became sea-sick. The waves ruse higW tod the 
cargo was lost Some one said, ** Oh 1 Luck* others began to pray to ti^ 
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gods The slup clashed against a rock and was wrecked, bripali found 
a plank. Clinging to it, he came to the shore after three days ' 

Sripati then meets an ascetic who demands his head 
Frightened, he lu ns away, comes to tlie city, and is pur- 
sued by the city guards. 

He now wants to give up the woild, tired of its injus- 
tice. Samaiaketu, after listening to his experiences, cat- 
ches the infection and wants to give up his throne 
Prthvicandia asks him to accept the worship of Jma In 
the meantime, a s5dhu comes along and Samaiaketu 
accepts the Jama faith. 

Prthvicandra proceeds to Ayodhytl He is received by 
Somadeva and, when he attends the svayamvara, out- 
shines all the kings present Ratnamahjari comes dressed 
for the occasion, and the suitors are introduced to her. 
Ultimately, she accepts Prthvicandra as her husband. 

In Chapter IV King Dhumaketu, angry at being passed 
over by Ratnamahjari, raises an army of demons. Con- 
fusion follows, darkness spreads everywhere, and in the 
morning, the pimcess is found to have disappeared. Every 
one is anxious until the earth opens, and a divine woman 

Tfor 1 ^ I 
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seated on n throne brings back Ratnamahjan. P^thvI 
candra then mames the princess , and rejoldngs follow 

P^thvfcandra and Somadeva soon thereafter listen to 
a redtal of the life of DharmnStha Ttrthankara, from 
which they receive religious inspiration Prthvicandra and 
Ratnamaijan return to Paithapa, where, in course of time, 
a son Is bom to them The king then t^es Jaina vows 

vn 

In spite of the loss of royal patronage, the sadhus conh 
nued to pursue their hteiary activities in Samsk^ta 
which, however, left the classic groove and ran in popular 
channels. Following the footsteps of Hemacandra and 
Somaprabba they created a new mythology for their 
faith out of the legends of Kumarapala and Hemacandra 
many of which had already attained absurd proportions 
The works belonging to this period which have been 
the main source for later literature of its kind are (1) 
/yahfelwtjearitrabyPrabhacandraand Pradyumna (1278) 
(2) Prabahdhact>Mnu2\ii by MerutuEga (1303-1306) and 6) 
CattfmnifcUprabaiidha by RajasAkh^ (134849) The 
IS a collection of twenty two legendary lives of Jama 
teachers and Includes one of Hemacandra, The second 
contains a series of episodes concerning among others 
Vikrama Salivahana, Vanaraja, MuBja of Dhara Bhoja of 
UjJayini, Bhlma, Siddharaja Kumarapala and Hemacandra. 
The third is on the same lines as the second. 

PrabahdltaciiitBmaxit is by far the best of the three m 
style and treatment, as also In wealth of historical materiah 
Though mainly In Saihakfta prose it contains mteresting 
quotations from ApabhranSa hterature. The language is at 
places fall of inaccuracies and deSi words and the work, as 
a whole, is not of a high literary order The anecdotes are 
full of anachronisms, omissions and bias, making them 
unreliable as historical documents. But the author never 
pretended to wnte any history 

The old ttoriei do Dot ddtght penoos of ondenttiidlag n tbej hire 
heard my often hence, I am tTompTUng this 

which Contain! detailed hiformitlan about the good men who Hred nearer 
our timet. All pcwhandliai, ai the le arne d redte them according to their 
cnderttanding, become different In duracter derer people; therefore, 
■booU not crttldae thia work, u It b baaed on good tTWfTHy^ , 

13 
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As centuries passed, the historical prabandhas ceased to 
have any element of history in them and deteriorated even 
from the liteiary point of view. The only other important 
work of this kind in Samski ta, produced during this age, is 
Kumfi} apulaco) lU a by Jayasinha (1360). Kuma) apxilap) a- 
bandha by Jmamandana (1436) and Vaslupulacmiia by Jina- 
hartsa are similar works. 

Note A Gujnrali 

The word, Gujarnta, as applied to the land is very* old A1 Beruni 
(970 1030), the Arab traveller, Icnew it as Gurrala , Marco Polo (12S1-1324) 
applied It to a territory which included modern Gujarata, Ambadcvasuri,' 
author of Saimrarosa (1315) and Rajabckharasitn, (13'18)- knew the province 
by that name, Padmanabha (1456) used the word Gujarata, as also the adjec- 
tive GujaratT ^ 

Its desabhasha w’as referred to by Bhalana (c 1426 1500) as Apabhransa 
or Gurjarbhasha* , by Markandeya in his PrTihrlasanasia ( c- 1450) as 
Gaurjari Apabhranba'’ , By Padmanabha (1456) as Prakrta'" , by Narasinha 
Mehta (1450 or 1550?) as Apabhrashta gir? , by Akho (1650) as Prakrta, or 
Bhasha.8 Premananda (c 1640 1750) was perhaps the first to call itGujaratP, 
and, for the first time, it was so styled by foreign visitors about Uie same time 
(1731) These names were used generally to distinguish it from Samskrta, 
the language of culture 

With a view, however, to find a place for it m a scheme of Indian 
languages, modern scholars have tried to invent new names for it Dr Tes- 
siton calls it Old Western Rajasthani from the area m which it was spoken , 
NarsinhraoDivatia calls it Gaurjari Apabhransa'*, D B Keshavlal Dhruva, 


1 enf^ 

^ S«nc gqr ?TT;j J ^qrr ITPI TT 3Tq33’ifr 

10. La Croze, LS I, IX Pt n, 333 
IL 1914 L A. 
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KOMiw Gti}tnU, Aptbhrtnia bdcg otmtil Earij Ga^aoid.* GrienoD calls It 
GajjoitiL 

Wfajr Is not the word, Golcrntl, cscd Prtmjfnmda hlniflcll, c or rec t and 
appropriatB? 

Note B. Erolatk>o of OM Golaratl. 

Generali/ speaking, In the s/mbetlc stage of a tangoage the partldea 
added to a notm to form caae-eodlage are not aeparalie, bnt are lacorporated 
In the word Itself, with the result tlmt the terminal s/Qable U rarfed aa In 
Samskrta. In the analytic stage, the word etanda wltbont any termination 
and an amdllaty word la tacked on to express the relations denoted by the 

Hm changet described In the test are Onstrated with apedal reference 
to the world roentkrned on pages S and 86. 

L The nominative case termination in 9ct la the vlsarga, e 
In Ape. h is 7, eg., JTB the same, in Old Go). Na 1 (1186) It is 
opdonaBy dropped in No. 2 (mp) e. g, ^ The option la conthmed 
tBiItUdropped tnNo.8 (1394) e.g., 

Tbs ofajectira cate teimfaiadon in Skt is ^ e. g ^1^ it Is V Is Ap. and 
taHo.l(1186} it Is optional In No 2 (UID) e. g., The option la 

also foond in No. 8 (1394) e. fr, ^ and VKK 

The Inatrunental case termlnstlQo narrlTed eren In Old GnJ. e.g„ 
fPtX in Na 8 (1394) in Mod. Gtd- an optional form Is used with a 
propesitaticn, e. g, ’tM or 

The dative case Urmlnation In Fkt was e. g., in Ap., 

Jllf in Old GnJ It Is optio na l whh in Na 7 (13®) gf lE Rfii {« 

cocttnned in Na 8 (1394) Thareafter the case termination la no looger 
Qsed. Tbe prepotition wbkli is oaed. Is derived from thns 

and i^ perhapa, rfmtiT to Marlthl WT and Kepd & According to 
Narilnhraa it la derived from SkL 

The abfative termination In SkL Is formed by a g, by 

In Apa. by ^ In No 2 (1210} by In Na 7 (13®) by 

or the prepoaltion «R, In Na B (1394) are derived from 

SkL ^reandwfth and their use marks the andytic stage of the langoaga 
Bhatapa (1450) nses aome otben, The optional nae of 

la continued tin the end of tbe XVII ccntnzy In Jains works. 

The genitive case termination to Skt b in Ap. It la ^ a g, 
b Y in No 2 (1210) e g, tflPf Btit the preposition tfoR 

and g? from 9ct tR b also ttaed in Ap. It b need in Old GnJ. In Na 1 

L He^a^ the beginning o< GaJaraU from 1494 (1B50 A. VJ Early 
Gnidti 1494'1894 Mkidle GnJarSti 1^4*1®4 Modern (jcbrati thereafter 
Ga/iBTitiInsgisijiasdIibrafwv,VoLII,p.9, 129 

^ Prtttiitntid AJirtsSf Sahl^ Parbhad Report, YoL B. 
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(1145), e. g , 'Rjl ^ui^fC^r, and in No 2 (1202) ; and displaces the 
termination m No. 5 (1274). It becomes cHTJ, in No 8 (1394), c. g, 

%5r?rT3‘; and rPTl and vn iti luihttnAfiikprdhatidhi (1456). Botli tlicse latter forms 
have come down to Mod Guj Another preposition used for the purpose is 
derived from Skt It becomes 'HT InAp. , - m No 8 (1394), survi- 

ves as in Bhaiana (c 1450) and as d.U in hfamvadi, and is still used 
in poetry and in some adjectives in Mod Guj c g, It is found 

in Bengali srtJK. 

II No 6 (1280) shows that the change referred to in para II p 86 had 
come to stay c g , for Ap and Skt ^TlT for Ap 

in. No G (1280) has for Ap , and Skt The same 

work uses as m Apa for 5lf(n Skt , but it becomes m No 7 (1355). 

IV. 'PNI Ap Is replaced by Skt , similarly, IRFI by 
by nnKv. 

V. Bhaiana ( c 1450 ) and Padmanabha in ( c. 1456 ) first use as 
auxiliary 

VL (a) About 1650 the final apf or became t’’, the final apj or ^ 
became became Old Guj became tfidi. 

(b) The penultimate tj or ^ became 3T, turned to 3^ to 
?5VT This change was effected about 1700. 

(c) About 1700, n when preceding ^ became ^ e. g , 

and ^ became 5J e,g, In South Gujarata the change has not 

been effectively introduced even now. 

(d) The passive became ^rr^T e.g , Old Guj , was replaced by 

(e) Between 1450 and 1650 vanous other changes came into existence 
by which 

(i) The syntatical concord was changed to fit into a later idiom, e. g, 

the concord in the passive voice of verbs in the past tense as in Skt was 
used by Bhaiana and Premananda, but, later, this is altered and the 
object is put in as in dative with vf vrCf ^ t (Bhaiana) would be 
now % ^ (Premananda) would be 'fit' 

(ii) An idea conveyed by an earlier grammatical form was altered in its 

later form, eg, the sense of the passive future third person singular 
fora 18 altered to the active future first person singular Skt. 

Old Gu] (It will be told) is changed to (I will tell) 

For a detailed philological discussion vide the Wilson Philological Lec- 
tures Narsinhrao Divatia, entitled Gujarati Langua^ and Ldsrature^ Vol. H. 



CHAPTER n. 

padmanAbha and the heroic poetry 

IN OLD GUJARATT. 

Eerok (c. 1400]'-FftdniAiabba (1456) — 

Yahie. 

As it appears from the verses already quoted from 
Hemacandra’s works, Gujarata had heroic poetry m 
ApahhrapSa reflecting its martial spirit in the days of the 
C^ukyas and Vaghelas. A similar hteratore in Old Gujarfltl 
has all but disappeared only two poems give an idea of its 
nature. They provide a brilliant picture of the epic heroism 
displayed by Gujarata when it grimly contested every inch 
of ground trith the Invader 

I 

The first poem, Raftamdlachahda, is a short ballad, com 
posed about 1400 by Sndhara celebrating the heroic deeds 
of Rapamalla of Idara. It consists of seventy stanzas in 
metres Ukecupai and duha, and IS theearliest work of akind 
which has been a favourite of the bards. This literature, 
prindpaliy panegyrical is composed in metres which lend 
themselves to recitation with considerable dramatic force. 
The language is very often archaic and strongly alhterative. 
Sometimes words are altered out of recognition in the 
mterest of sound effects, and assonances and other verbal 
tricks abound. 

Rapamalla of Idara of the Kamadhaja or RatljoiJa family 
was a great warrior About 1397 he harassed Zafar Khan, 
the viceroy of Patapa, and spread terror among the Mnssal 
man chiefs. 

Ai Uio Knar of tba Solton briiOed with vilovr Kavmillai irbliken 
flew ebont with wimth. i 

The Sultan calls upon him to submlL Rapamalla roars 

If my lotne-llke heed bowe before the Mlerhhee* feet, the etui wfll not 
rteelntbe Aj Solooau the enn tDOvee hi the Aj Kemeabefa will not 
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bow to a block of stone. Even if the flame of the submarine fire is extingui- 
shed, I will not yield an inch of land to the Mlechha.i 

A battle ensues between the two armies, and is described 
in jmglmg rhymes. The Mussalmans are routed, and m 
token of submission the not unusual humiliation of 
being made to eat grass is forced on them. Ranamalla 
begins to think of world-wide conquest, and he says, “ I 
will bring under my control everything on which the sun 
shines.”^ 

II 

KSlnhadadeprahandha (c. 1456) follows a greater literary 
tradition It deals with the struggle which GujarSta made 
for self-preservation after 1297, and breathes the grim and 
heroic attitude of mind which prevailed among her people 
dunng the fourteenth century. The author, PadmanSbha 
of Visalanagara, was the poet-laureate of AkherSja, the 
CaharnSna or Cohana king of Jhalora and a descendant of 
the hero of the poem. A few manuscripts of the work, lucki- 
ly mistaken for those of a religious work, were preserved 
by the Jaina temples. Its language is Old Gujarati, then 
spoken all over Western RSjasthana including Gujarata. 
The style, though not as elegant as Bhalapa’s, maintains a 
high level of expressiveness. The language is neither trite 
nor ornate , the interest is well sustained throughout. The 
author, however, could not resist the temptation of record- 
ing in the conventional manner the names of Rajput and 
Mussulman wamors, and of introducing didactic verses and 
tedious narrative of past lives In some places, the chrono- 
logical order has not been preserved, and the same descrip- 
tions appear more than once As a narrative, it is much 
better than many other rasas, and it has the merit of being 
without religious bias. 

III 

Th^poem opens with a prayer, and proceeds to mention 
Maravada, ‘the land of nine forts’, and the Sonagira Cohanas 
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as noble looking as royal swans’ Karpadeva Ghelo ruled 
in GujarSta. Being enamoured of KeSava’s wife, he killed 
the husband and appropriated the wife. The minister 
Madhava, KeSavas brother, moved by wrath, said “1 
shall not taste any food m Gujarata till I bring the Turks 
here.”* On this, the poet feelingly laments 

To tie pUcfi wbere he wonhipped hie God end Bang Hie preliee 
where he perfonned eacrlficea end gnre glfte to Brihmanee where he 
worehipped the eacred Tuhl pUot end Flpeh tree, heard redted the Vedas 
end the Poiinae where eO go for pScrimege where ell elng the Smrtll end 
the Poreijae, there, Madheea brought the Mlechbae.* 

Ready to betray his country for a private wrong, 
Madhava goes to Deihi He approaches Sultan Alla uddiin 
with presents and offers to subdue Gujarata if an army is 
given to him The sultan consents, and sends a message 
to Kanhadade, the Cohapa king of Jhalora, to let the imperial 
army iiass through his territory on its way to Gujarata 
Proudly Kanhadade replies 

1 cnvQ DO vach dm? The? wfB plosder the YlBasts ni? men 
prleoset* tear oS, womeci s ean. I do xyx make wsy for thote wbo o p preae 
the Brihmaqa tod the 

But Alla uddim determined to conquer Gujarata secures 
a passage through Mevada. Battada of Modisa vainly bars 
the way of the onrushing hosts. 

Pillaging burning, destroying, the Sultan 8 army marches 
towards Patapa. The Massalmans, with Madhava at their 
head mvest the dty The ex minister traitor to the last, 
advises Karpa to escape with his life. The king takes the 
advice the queen flees on foot and the capital fails into 
the hands of Alafkhan, the general of Alia ud.din. ‘And 

I ^ g HtwterntBHfc 

mfimiH, fltst aiHETH, 

W*t ^ wpi, ftnl ftipn ifWnt (gpi, 

"ftTO atw wS 

^ ^ «i; tfltH wj^, vqft atiw PIT 
ppfft snPmi ttfi 

3- g St pf smre git, 

PHfhf pm Bidt^ PIP, smwi spi gtift^ to, 
ftp PX PH, Rut TO pft BtPH TH 
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from what once were temples was sounded the muezzin’s 
call to prayers.' 

The army then started on a further campaign of con- 
quest and destruction to the south It carried carnage right 
up to Surat, Rander, and the sea , returned to Saurashtra, 
destroyed many of ats towns, and proceeded to Prabhasa. 
The Rajputs mobilised their strength to protect the shrine 
of SomanStha, and valiantly fought the enemy. But the 
fortress fell, and in front of the temple which they had 
vainly sought to protect, the heroic warriors, after ceremo- 
nial bathing and anointment, fell fighting, ‘surrendered 
themselves to Somanatha’. Madhava, the cause of all this 
evil, was also Icilled. 

The temple had fallen into the hands of the enemy. 
Alafkhan broke open the shrine, shattered the idol to 
pieces, and carried away the fragments in a cart to Delhi 
“ We shall make chunam out of it”, he said. The poet 
then piteously asks Siva • 

O Rudra 1 By your wrath you burnt the demons You spread virtue m 
the world , You removed the terror which oppressed the gods, You put to 
flight the powerful demon, Tnpura, even as the wind blows away chaff 
Padmanabha asks you O Rudra ' Where is now your mighty tndent? ^ 

The conquering army, the poet proceeds, burnt villages, 
devastated the land, plundered people's wealth ; took 
Brahmanas, children and women of all castes captive, and 
flogged them with thongs of raw hide ; carried a moving 
prison with it, and converted the prisoners into obsequious 
Turks. Alafkhan then turned his attention to KSnhadade, 
who had declined to give a passage to his army. 

Parvati and Ganga, God Somanatha’s spouses, urge Kan- 
hadade in a dream to save the god from the hands of the 
Mlechha. When Alafkhan sends a message to Kanhadade, 
he gets a fitting reply . “ A hero never praises himself. He 
who performs heroic deeds alone wins fame.” Alafkhan 
thereupon continues his march and encamps at Sirana. 
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Ministers of the Cobapa king call on the Khan, who shows 
them his army and his prisoners. The ministers report the 
state of things to Kanhadade, who gets ready for battle. 
The goddess Afiapnra is worshipped necessary orders are 
given and the Ragiut armies go forward to meet the foe. 

In the battle that follows, the Turks are routed Alaf 
khnn flees for life. The idol of SomanStha is recovered 
and mne laca of pnsoners are set free The victory is then 
celebrated in Jhalora, and the conqueror returns home 
amidst the rejoicings of his people. The fragments of the 
idol are duly installed in five different towns where they 
are worshipped, (canto i) 

The fleeiog Torfci atme tosetber fa • fomt tome were withoot dotbe* 
Mome. won oat efid bcnsrr otben, stesgeHog aad wtmaded whUtt a few 
were beiog canned on •tretchenk I 

AlafUsm eotered Deihl like a thief fs the night When the newt of 
batde epRad, cootteroation prenlled. The women of the Turks b«ssn to 
weep aocoe tore thehr dotbes to tatten many rnisbed the anklets on thdr 
feet Some threw awBf tbdx predooi nec^cet others ripped oS their 
ornamenti. Soma rent their ^One had bat her brother another a 
boiband, a third her hand so me aona^^ The markets were doeed. 3 

AUa-nd-dhi puts the blame on Aiafkhan and is very 
wroth. He orders another attack on Jhalora The army 
thereupon marches baci and invests the guardian fort of 
SamiSpa whichisinthechargeofSantalasiflha Kanhadade’a 
nephew Kanha dade goes to hia nephew's assistance, and 
the Mahomedan army ia annihila ted 


1. ^ ^ are aidl siywi, ijjb sift wf ftpip 

115 svwt TO <?fl TO ’JH 

TO iCPtir int TO sanTOT sin 

2. orasmi abro 

TOP nlft 11X5 TO3. 

lmITadtTO^n5^Ift, BTO^ 
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Alla-ud-din becomes furious. He sends for his generals 
and the viceroy of Patana, collects his army, and himself 
takes the field. The progress of the army, more like a town 
m motion, is then described. The army lays siege to Sami* 
ana, but the fortress is impregnable, and it remains so even 
at the end of seven long years The Rajputs, m the well- 
provisioned fort, continue to defy the enemy. Alla-ud-dm 
then decides upon a sinister stratagem. Cows are killed, 
and their flesh, tied up in sacks, is thrown by catapults 
over the fortress walls into the lake within. The following 
morning, the Rajputs find their only source of water defiled 
by the flesh of the sacred cow, and decide upon j'amahara, 
a rite commonly known as jauhara. 

There was no hope of life None would touch a drop of the water The 
queen said, " We will now perform jamahara ” And she addressed a mes- 
sage to the queen of Kanhadade " Of what has overtaken us, you will come 
to know to morrow Remember us with affection In this life, these are our 
last salutations ” Having thus spoken, the queen put on all her ornaments 
The retainers brought heaps of sandal wood Strong and heroic, the queen 
entered the fire All said " Rama, Rama”, and the friends wept i 

The Padshah comes to know of the queen^s self-immola- 
tion, and offers to treat the beleaguered city with every con- 
sideration if Santala only submits The heroic king 
replies, “ I am ready to give up life, not my honour”. The 
non-combatants in the fort are then asked to leave it, and 
all the warriors decide on an attack. They worship the 
Saligrama (Vishnu), and then pray to Rama. They take 
their bath, dry their hair, put on Tulsi garlands round 
their necks. Animated with one desire, they rush on the 
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Mussalmaiis. A great battle enanea , and the Hindus, fight 
ing valiantly are killed to a man (Canto lO 

This unflinching and terrible self Immolation in order 
to safeguard their honour was the marvelloua fea 
ture of Hindu warfare during those dire times. There is 
not a fort in Rajputana which cannot boast of the proud 
heroism of women who wooed fire to save their honour, and 
of men who marched to death to preserve their freedom. 

VI 

Alla^id.din captures Samlapa and calls upon Kanhaijade 
to surrender But he is again met with a proud refusal 
The Padshah continues his march and, on the way pillages 
and bums the venerable aty of Bhinnamala even then a 
centre of learning Some skirmishes follow with varying 
success. The Mussalman army camps near Jhaiora Alla 
nd^ilns daughter Piroja, who has fallen in love with 
Viramadeva, the son of Kanbaijade, insists on an offer of 
marriage being sent to the latter With lofty pnde, the 
Rajput pnnce spams the offer 

The Ooiuti^ • race b tpot tet , like the full moon. Descended as I am 
from the aon, *h«Tl 1 dbsrace the foaoder of mj race 7 Shall I beonne 
a co o v er t 7 This has Dcrer happened before, and ■ban not happen now ^ 

The insulted Padshah then proceeds to invest Jhaiora 
He finds it in a merry mood for, he hears bands playing 
within her walls and sees festive banners floating on her 
towers. The Rajputs, at intervals sally from the fort and 
harass the besiegers, and the Sultan has eventually to with 
draw towards Delhi Kanhaijade, thirsting for fight, comes 
out of Jhaiora, and his armies press the retreating Mussal 
man army hard 

The pnncess, having acquired occult knowledge, finds 
that Virma was her husband in previous lives. She tells 
her father of her relationship with Vnama, and prophesies 
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Ihc (IcalU of her lovei. f>f Krmhndade. of her fallicr and of 
hciself This p. Ill is iiiliodural < Mdt ntl> after Ihc iisunl 
oilhodox sKlc of ItatliHs from Tatasn'atol'l do\wuv.irds, but 
in the montli of the damrliD r of Alla iid-fiin, it m ir the real- 
islic ( hai in of the pmun 

Air- ions to see Vii.nnndt va and to ohlain lie' freedom of 
her sisur and brotlu i in 1 iw, ihi n prisoner-! in Jhrilora, the 
princcc-s. pocs to the tity v-illi a sin.dl retiiuK Slic encamps 
on Ihc bank of a lake, and is met b^ the chr.alrous Krmha- 
dadc and his son Vir.una. The piinee-^ baas for kne, but 
in \ain 

I n.r In'! untie nn ma r.ibl'- V/Int I. v innp *"'/ ’ 

I n\e ’ 1. T forcu'ner. b v ot >o i . tui I « a to- : d ' 't‘ •/('■’i jn t T-e to nc 

(ln> > nnd ni dit'^ '>re..» < n IP . th'- piln fT ♦■•'OTr'i* m opp'c 'c" me, 
Icannoithe v ilhout >oi, in> to\r A feh c'’ not lur 'vaho it . ntcr , no 
wore can a vso'inn \'.ahova hrr In-d * 

V\rama is unrelcnlmp The ptinccc,'., an: ions for peace, 
requests that the Mussalman arnu sPonid not be attacked 
at night, and that her sister should be released The chival 
rous Rajputs readily grant thcoc rcqucslft Virnma, in 
return, demands that the Sultan should not destroy tem- 
ples, pillage the land, oi trouble Brribmanns nnd slaughter 
cows On behalf of her father, she agrees to respect his 
wishes At her desiie, she is taken to see Jlialora and has 
a view of the impregnable citadel Ktlnhadade releases the 
prisoners and returns the captured elephants Loaded with 
presents, the princess returns to her father, and the Sultan 
withdraws to Delhi ( canto iii ). 

VII 

The princess tells her father of the glories of Jhalora, its 
learned men, its warriors, its markets, its pleasures, its 
ramparts, and its prosperity The Padshah does not like 
the engagement into which his daughter has enteied, but 
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agrees to wait for the penod of eight years at the end of 
which, according to her prophesy Jhalora is to fail Later, 
he gives orders to his army to proceed towards Jhalora. 
The princess sends her nurse with the army to bring 
Virama to her or, in the event of his death to bring her his 
head The army is repulsed by the Jhalora forces led by 
Virama. But the Sultan is adamant Jhalora must be 
captured at any cost 

For over twelve years the beleaguered dty defies the 
Mussalmans. Its merchants feed the people miracles 
save it from disasters At last a palanquin bearer turns 
traitor and discloses a secret way leading to the fort The 
bearer’s wife furious at her husband s treachery killa him, 
and informs KBnhadade of the unexpected entry of the be- 
sieging army Desperate combat ensues, Kanhadades 
brother works wonders agamst heavy odds but the out 
numbered Raiputs are faced with the alternative of death 
or dishonour Kanhadade sends for the priest and present 
ing him with his own horse, hegs him to flee from the fort 
The Brahmapa is not to be outdone , he accepts the king’s 
horses ns gifts but returns them to the royal stables The 
king is surprised and asks the pnest why he a man of 
peace does not leave the fort 

WhowIDcany year hmenl bier my king? If I lire alter yoa dk, then, 
I fire In dkhotxnzr If Jhfilora faHa, I too will dle.^ 

Tbe totem rite then begitu The queens prepare for the Ja^naban the 
prktt gfrei hit benedictions to Einhadade the nbketa now bow before 
him, and decide to him In the fmmolatlotL The king calla bit too VIrtma 
and anoints him king. Virama bowa to hb mother who bletaea hfm- The 
aandal and other sacred wood la brooght. All the quee ns , having bathed, 
commend themseiTea to the Son. They enter the Are precisely 1,934 of 
their sex follow gods witness the saorlflce. 

Kanliadade and his men sword m hand then rush on 
the besiegers. The Rajputs re enact the RantOya^ Hun 
dreds fall fightmg The aty falls into the Imds of the 
enemy and Kanhadade, at bay withdraws to the citadel 
Hia pnest advises him to cro wn his heroism by falling in 

’FFHi 1 ’ 
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battle and the Cohnna hero acts accoidingly. Virama 
reigns for tlnce days and a half His queens also prepare 
forjamhaia. Tlieir companions looking on, the beautiful 
queens come to the balconies, and with restrained tears 
worship their beloved JhSlora fort. “ And verily shall we 
share Virama’s beautiful throne on the Sonagiri Mount,” 
they said, and entered the fire. 

To ensure death, Virama thrusts a dagger in his bowels, 
straps up the wound, rushes into the fight, and, dealing 
death all round him, is himself slam. The Mussalman gene- 
ral, who has not lost sight of the princess’s wishes, tries to 
take him captive. But the hero, invincible in death as in 
life, escapes him. 

The nurse brings Virama’s head to Delhi on a bier, and 
placing it on a gold salver, brings it to the heart-broken 
princess. As she gazes at the face of her beloved, the head 
turns away from her . the invincible CohSna hero even in 
death keeps his vow. Whereupon the princess laments 
thus: 

My virtuous, handsome hero I Why are you so wroth ? I am love- 
struck, my Sonagin Cohana. I am but your wife, with one life only separat- 
ing us Why do you forget our love ? My heart is broken Will you not 
hear me ? You are gone to paradise , I will come with you ^ 

Having worshipped her beloved’s head, she jumps into 
the JumnS to meet in the next world him whom she had 
missed this. ( canto iv ) 

VIII 

Except where necessity for the conventional features of 
the rasa takes him out of his normal vein, the author is 
realistic. He is perhaps the only one of the many wnters 
of the period who has handled characters and events so 
well and truly. The narrative is, on the whole, well sus- 
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tained The Rajput and the Mussalman wamors are true 
to life, the former headstrong firm unflinching in matters 
where honour was concerned, neglectful of prudence fana 
bcaiiy heroic , the latter, deceitful determined, relentlessly 
cruel and determined on victory at any cost Only Piroja, 
the daughter of the Sultan is out of harmony with the set 
trag The characters do not lack individuality, as do most 
of those found in the hterature of the age. The irate Sultan 
IS not badly done. Kanhadade, generous charitable, be- 
loved of his people, supershhous, is well depicted In 
him 13 revealed the real RajpuL His son though he 
occupies little space, is also well drawn, and so is the old 
Brahmapa priest Madhava, the direful spnng of woes 
unnumbered is also well drawn. The poet portrays 
the actual situation in the India of the day Hindu prince^ 
strong and heroic, one jealous of the other fighting in iso- 
lated splendour the Mussalmans, stem and relentless, 
advancmg and campaigning as a collective body This 
prabandha is a rhapsody umque in Old or Modem Gujarati, 
throbbing with great and euatamed heroism an epic of a 
great age fast fading into oblivion a swan-song of the 
Gujarata of Slddharaja. 



CHAPTER in. 

A NEW GUJARATA AND T?IE PURANIC MOVEMENT 

( 1400 to 1600 ) 

The Sultanate of Ahmedabad— Akbar— Maratha raids— The Puranic in- 
fluence — The new spirit among Brahmanas — ^Impetus to the desabhasha— 
Ramananda — The puranika — The Gagana bhata— The akhyana literature— 
Bhalana ( c 1426-1500 )— The akhyana m his hands— 

Mantn Karmana (1470)— Bhima (c 1473) — Nakara (c. 1550) 

Political history from 1411 to 1707 had a negative influ- 
ence on the literature of Gujarata. From 1411 to 1573 the 
country was ruled by the Sultans of Ahmedabad; from 
1573 to 1707 it was a province of the Moghul Empire. These 
facts circumscribed life, and brought into existence new 
literary traditions which not only ignored political condi- 
tions, but provided an easy way to forget them. 

I 

In 1411 Ahmad Shah, the grandson of Muzafar Shah, 
transferred the capital of his kingdom from Patapa to 
AhmedSbad. He was a fanatic, and his acts did not belie 
his bigotry. He invaded Soratha, Malva and Konkana, but 
tried to conciliate the Hindu landlords by giving them a 
fourth share of the villages. His grandson, Mahmud Begda, 
( 1459-1513 ) was powerful both on land and sea, and conso- 
lidated the kingdom by annexing Junagadha. He built 
many of the monuments which have made Ahmedabad 
famous. The Mussulman historians narrate numerous 
anecdotes revealing his popularity with his people To the 
Hindus, however, one sultan was as good, or as bad, as 
another. 

The next great Sultafi was Begda’s grandson, Bahadur 
Shall ( 1527-1536 ), a great warnor who adopted an aggres- 
sive policy of conquest. Gujarata soon came to be divided 
into twenty five sarkars Ahmedabad, Suntha, Godhra, 
Campanera, Vadodara, Bharuca, Nandoda, and Surat, 
in the centre ; Sirohi, Jhalora, Jodhapura and Nagora in the 
north; Dungarpura, Vansavada, Nandarbara, Baglana, and 
Dharampura in the east , Dandarajapur?, {modern Janjird), 
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Mumbaj, (Bombay) VasAi (Bassein), and Damapa in the 
south Soratha, Navanagara and Kaccha in the west. A 
temtory slighUy larger than what is linguistically the 
Gujarata of to-day was a political unit under Bahadur 
Shah. Hia ambitioua raids drew the wrath of Humaynn 
the Mogul Emperor, who overran Gujarata in 1535 
Bahadur soon recoveied it, but he died the next year 
Reckless as a ruler, he laid a ’'eavy burden of military ex 
pendlture on the people and left them to the tender meraea 
of his revenue farmers. 

In 1573 Akbar annexed Gujarata. 

From 1411 to 1573, Gujarata remained a political unit 
The Khans and Amirs swept across the country, made 
friends with Hindu chiefs and leaders as suited th^ imme- 
diate purpose spread terror and destruction for a time 
and were worsted by their rivals, or, sank into imbecility 
During this period the people enjoyed settled existence 
only when sheltered beliid their castes, mahAjanas and 
pancSyats. Sodal exclusiveness became the nde of the 
day and life acquired an unpiogressive and narrow out 
look, mainly religious and other worldly And so it conti 
nned till the British came. 

I 

Of ail the cultural and educational influences forged 
during the Gupta times, the PurSpas were the most power 
fql. The MahBbhOrata includmg the Hanvahia a complete 
cyclopaedia of Aryan culture, had attained the sanctity of 
a fifth Vedij under the name of Soisnhasrisamlnta The 
Vayu iheMaUya, the MSrkandeya, the Brahmatufa, and, per 
haps, the DeMhBgavaia Purapas had become very popular 
by the seventh century The Vishjtu (c. 600) the Purflpa of 
theBhagavata dharma which the Imperial Guptas followed, 
exercised great influence over the mmds of men Other 
Purapas also came to be composed, till their traditional 
number stood at eighteen. 

Literary men for centuries sought mspirabon for 
subject and atmosphere from one or more of these Purdpas. 
The tradition of mythic longs the mythology connected 
with sacred places all over the country stones and hymns 
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glorifying gods and goddesses ; and Ihe ethics and the ntu- 
al— all this Purfinic wealth had brought uniformity of belief, 
conduct and outlook to all who looked upon Bharatakhanda 
as their land, and Dharma as the law in this life and the 
means of salvation for the next. It had created in the 
people a living sense of homogeneity, and of the continuity 
of Aryan life. When the Mussalmans overran the country, 
the Puranas became, in the hands of the Brahmanas, formi- 
dable instruments to preserve religion and culture. The 
PurSnic scheme of things had universal application. A 
Hindu king had a place ready in the genealogy of the Sun 
or the Moon A recently elevated BrShmana had a posi- 
tion ready in the family of a venerable Rshi of Vedic anti- 
quity. And the people had all the materials ready to bring 
up fresh generations in the traditions of Aryan life, to pre- 
serve the integrity of society, and to resist the proselytising 
vigour of the foreigner. 

And when the BrShmanas found the fanatical foreigner 
— mleccha as they called him~devastating their land, 
demolishing the most sacred shrines of their faith, destroy- 
ing their dharma and the social structure which they be- 
lieved to be eternal, they developed miraculous adaptabi- 
lity. They delivered to the masses, through the medium of 
their dialects, the message of the Puranas, and made the 
past live again The Puranic revival preserved society and 
culture, and directed literary energy into the channel of the 
desabhasha It spread over the whole country, and opened 
up prospects for all Poets received fresh inspiration, 
purSnikas, a new vocation; philosophers, a new orientation. 
To the village saints, it gave something to live for, and it 
brought to the ordinary people, in the place of cumbrous 
ritual and abstruse doctrine, bhakti, a worship full of joy 
and song, dance and prayer. Every province began to work 
out its cultural salvation. Every language began to de- 
velop, and its literature assumed distinctive character. 

II 

About the beginning of the fourteenth century, ofie of 
the greatest of Indian reformers lent an active hand in 
spreading the different influences then at work. His life is 
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shrouded in tradition, his creed is found only in the devo- 
tional songs composed by his disciples. Ramananda, origi 
naDy a follower of Ramanuja, began his apostolic work in 
North India He was an uncompromismg advocate of 
purity of heart, and spread the worship of Rama, the high 
Bouled hero of the Rantnyaiia and the seventh avatara of 
Visbpu He protested against soaal and religious evils. 
The Vedas, Brahmapas, rituals, inequalities of caste, the 
grossness of idolatry and even Samskpta came in for his 
iconoclastic zeal He stood for God, humility, and equality 
of men 

His teachings proved very popular among the lower 
classes of Hindua and Mussalmans. His principal disciples 
included Kabira, a apinner Raidasa, a tanner, Sena, a 
barber Sadna a butcher, and Narahandasa a Brahmapa 
Kabira, a Hindu brought up by a Musalman, was catholic 
in an age of orthodoxy, and his padas songs appealed 
equally to both communities. He created a great impres- 
sion in Gujarata and the Kablrpahtha gave nse tc sects 
whidi claimed numerous adherents. Gum Nflnaka 
(1469-lbbb), the founder of Sikhism was a disciple of Rai 
dasa and the GrajUha Suheb the sacred book of the sect, 
contains the only available padas of Ramananda and Rai 
dasa. Naraharidasa was the gum of Tulsidasa (1532-1623), 
the greatest of samt poets of the age. The latter’s Rdma 
cariiamSnasa if pidged by the number of men it has in 
spired can be classed among the first few books in the 
hterature of the world 

Ramananda and his disaples wielded a great liberalising 
influence over thdf age. Even the orthodox Brahmapa 
was shaken out of his religious groove and could not but 
admire them tenets and revere the idealism for which the 
deity, Rama, stood They threw their weight against 
sk^ta and were the first unflinching champions of the 
language of the people. Kabira a attack on the lovers of 
Saihskpta runs thus 

PijjiptutilktnSaniikrtBBloncKnddiibbtbote vbotue the blnalii ^nor 
«m fooa._ In the world, pmtltae pcilee onlxSainilcrte. BnthhekU throoBh 
pie htuoba ihme stree ftrength and lead* tn eelntioii. Samilcrti ii the nter 
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of wells , bhasha is running brook Bhasha is loved by the true guru and 
shows the true way.^ 

RSmananda’s influence in Gujarata was widespread in the 
latter half of the fourteenth, and the flfteenth, century. It 
taught the learned not to spurn the lowly and the illiterate, 
but to work with and for them through the medium of 
their own language. 

Ill 

In the beginning of the fourteenth century, we first come 
across definite literary landmarks of the Puranic movement 
in GujarSta. The Bhngavata, Jayadeva’s Gitagomnda and 
Hanhlnmrta, works principally dealing with the 
amours of Krshna, had perceptibly altered the tone and 
language of the folk-songs relating to Radha-Krshna In 
1416 Nrsinharanyamuni composed Vtshnuhhakiicandrodaya, 
a work on bhakti In 1417 an inscription on Mount GiranSra 
begins with a prayer to Damodara, ‘the stealer of butter’, 
referring to §ri Krshpa’s well-known pranks as a cowherd. 
In 1499 Vaghela Mokalasifiha is recorded to have protected 
the members of the BhSgavata sect. 

Panditas were rare, and the knowledge of Samskrta was 
restricted to a select class. Among the intellectual and 
well-to-do classes, there was naturally a craving for litera- 
ture, and, from the beginning of the fifteenth century, poets 
worked through the medium of Old Gujarati to satisfy 
it. But their language has been transformed out of 
recognition. Manuscnpts of some of their works, re- 
covered so far, have been written years after the author’s 
death. In many cases, the works were handed down 
from generation to generation by professional reciters of 
the Puranas, or puranikas ; and every reciter went on mak- 
ing such changes in their form, language and substance as 
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the occasion and the taste of his audience required The 
gagaria bhata who preserved most of these works m the 
form of akhyanas was the greatest sinner m this respecL 

Thegaganabhatn or mapa bhata, is peculiar to Gujarata, 
and has played a great part in the evoiution and preservation 
of this class of literature. He is the popular counterpart 
of the purapika who, generally well read m Saifaskpta 
recites the iWapas from the original to a select audience 
at his own house, or at the house of his patron. The 
puranika, more often than not maintains the digmty 
of learning and enjoys the position of a friend in his 
patron s family But the gagaria bhata is rarely acquamted 
with Samskrta he knows only the akhyanas, or the 
Purapic episodes in Gujarati verse which he has learnt 
from his teacher during his apprenticeship He goes from 
place to place with a couple of disciples His stock in trade 
is his akhyanas, his tact and his maps or gagara, a large 
copper pot with a narrow neck from which he gets hJs 
name. 

Wherever he happpens to be, he opens his session at 
mght on some temple door or verandah before a pubbc 
square. With his tumble fingers loaded with brass rings 
he starts plajnng upon the gagara as on a hamhdnim, 
and m a k es the pot resound with his skilful raps. The 
neighbourhood flocks to hear the katha, as the Purapic 
recital is called the public square in front and the windows 
of the surrounding houses are turned into an anditonum 
for the occasion. The bhata recites an akhyana explains 
many parts of it adds a flourish here, a touch there 
to move or bckle the audience, improvises new stones 
and Introduces lively anecdotes. The audience sits hour 
after hour absorbai in the redtah- The descnptlon of 
a Poraiiic inadent or character, in the mouth of a com 
patent bhata, assumes a fresh form and contemporary 
colour At an interesting pomt In the recital the bha^ 
stops and wants to know who among Ms listeners will pro- 
vide his next day s dinner and, unless he Is ignorant of 
the rudiments of his art, he is sure to receive fnvita 
tions from more than one hospitable townsman. Having 
made sure of the morrow, he proceeds with the katha 
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till after midnight, sometimes till the early hours of the 
morning. The session continues for a month, sometimes, 
longer , its length, as a rule, depends upon the bhata’s abi- 
lity to attract a good audience, and upon the hospitable 
nature of the locality. After the session is over, the bhata 
is feasted, caiiied in a procession through the town, and 
presented with a purse as a send-off. 

The bhatas flourished in Gujarata for more than five 
hundred years, but have fallen on evil days with the advent 
of the press, the theatre, and the cinema They provided 
free entertainment and education, religious and secular, and 
helped to preserve Puranic literature. But these poets were 
scarcely qualified to reproduce the spirit, the art, or the 
idealism of the original Puranas , and were mostly content 
with mechanical repetition of narrative verses handed down 
from teacher to disciple Their range of emotion, senti- 
ment and thought was limited, their language, suited to 
an illiterate audience, lacked refinement and expressiveness 
Sometimes, only a Bhalana or a Premananda could break 
the monotony by a word-picture of contemporary life, or 
by a charming song full of homely sentiments 

But the service which the gagaria bhata rendered to cul- 
ture was immense 

He considered himself the heir of ancient Aryan culttme, of a civi- 
lization, pure and incomparable, brilliant with heroic exploits, beautiful 
literature, undefiled ideals . He was prepared to arrest the growth of alien 
culture. His ears heard the music of the inspiring past His eves were fixed 
on coming victory He opened the floodgates of his soul , he sang of his 
hereditary culture He inspired patha§alas , he offered prayers from village 
to village , he recited kathas from street to street , he made his songs popular 
in every home He kept ahve religion and a sense of histone contmuity He 
preserved language, Uterature, inspiration, and ideals. And, thanks to hun, 
the immortal spint of the culture, breaking the bonds of political subjection, 
tnumphed in the land ’ i 

This literature took the form of an akhySna. In form, 
it was a rasa , but the narrative parts were brief, the ar- 
rangement more systematic, and the language more influ- 
enced by Samskrta In substance, it presented an independ- 
ent literary composition based mainly on a free rendering 
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of an akhyayika from the PurSpoB supplemented by por 
tions borrowed from other sources or composed by the 
author himself 

rv 

Bhalapa may be called the father of the flkhyana He 
was a Modha Brahmapa by caste, a resident of Patana. 
His date, tentatively fixed between 1426 and 1500, is yet 
uncertain. The inadents of his life which enthusiastic 
admirers have unearthed, do not appear to have any 
reliable foimdation But his works show that he was a 
good student of the epics and the Purapas in the onginal 

In one of his works, he says 

Men of ■enttment, who are fond of the Pujaija i, desire to hear them 
btit tbeir desire imalaa onfnlfifletl Bh^ga has, therefore, compoeed this 
poem In 

He appears to have supplied a growing need and on 
ids own admission evoked considerable antagonism from 
those who found his method undignified for a purapika of 
learning He started life as a devotee of Siva , but later, 
as his works show fell under the influence of the 
Ramanaidl sect and transferred his allegiance to Rama. 
He left two sons, Udhava and Vishpudasa, both of whom 
followmg in his footsteps with far less ability and equip- 
ment, have left parts of the RSmByapa. 

His early works were mere rendenngs of the akhyayikas. 
But, later he borrowed the episodes from several sources, 
pruned or altered them and added fresh materials to 
produce a new work. He also travelled outside the Purapic 
field to compose a rasa on Bapa s Kadambari In works 
presumably composed durmg his last days the akhyana 
reached an advanced stage of evolution. It was a Gujarati 
akhyayika With contemporary sentiments, and the 
Purapic plot and characters altered to suit them it became 
a new and distmet literary form. 

His HarasamvBda gives the episode from the S'lva 
Pwnpa, wherem Parvati, Jealous of Gafiga whom Siva had 
harboured m his matted locks tries to wm back the love 
of the god by assuming the guise of a forest-girl Mrgl 
akhynna from the same Purapa, describes a hunter who 
unconsciously worshipping Siva obtains rehgious ment 
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and goes to heaven. These, and ^apla'satl borrowed from 
the Mtlrkandeya Purdna, may be classed among his early 
works. They follow the original closely, relieved only by 
an occasional gleam of contemporary sentiment 

The deer in Mrgi-UkhhyUna when his mate is killed, 
addresses the hunter in a manner which does credit to the 
sentiments of the poet and to the atmosphere which permit- 
ted their expression. 

With cunning skill, you slewmy lovely bride, before my own eyes Shame 
upon hun who lives, when the mistress of his soul is dead ! Without my bnde, 
life has no aim , the world is desolate. Without her, my house and garden 
are lonely as the abodes of the dead. She was my support in trouble , I had 
no better friend 

Parallelisms of this nature were quite common in the 
literature of the period, and were employed by the poet 
with great effect. 

V 

To the next period of Bhalana’s literary activity belongs 
Kndambari, perhaps the best of his works. It is an adapta- 
tion of Bana’s great work, carefully abridged with an eye 
to literary presentation. This work of Bhalana is the best 
rasa in the language, perhaps the most artistic and sustain- 
ed composition, not even excepting the akhyanas of Prema- 
nanda It has all the good features of a rSsa, but without 
the loose structure, the monotonous descriptions, the ever- 
recurring didactic passages and the ill-concealed religious 
purpose which destroy the unity and charm of many of 
them Some of the beauties of the onginal work are 
brought out with great skill m a language not possessing 
the wealth or elegance of Samskrta 

From the wealth of Bana, Bhalana chooses what his art 
and audience require, and presents it with the freedom of 
a master in the art of literary expression. At places the 
poem is word-perfect. Bhalana’s description of the Acchoda 
lake is a delightful picture painted with the help of a few 
of the great phrases from Sana’s elaborate masterpiece. 
The little parrot’s tale of how it preserved hfe after its 
parents had been killed by the hunter, is one of the many 
passages in which the poet has given to a translation the 
charm of an original. The parrot finally says . 
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Kins I What can I tty ? NotUag U •() detr u life. Otherwbc bow 

codd I /ofset my dead father In tb« wy moment In whfcb I differed to 
terrible a blow No one cooU bo lo beartleae aa L I forgot all gratltnde. 
He had <VnV»d himself food to ffhro It mo hod kept me by his tide with 
lorlogcsre had brooght me up ondcr great bardahlp Bat I forgot all grief 
at the loti of my parents and tried to aave my We- Who coaU be ao caHooa? 

King, I wtf to tired that I coold not even walk. The way waa difflcolt to 
tread my body was cov er ed with dust 1 wat wretched my feet tottered 
with fatig^ I lodged for death, bot It did not come. My tight was Uuned 
my heart trembled my mind stood ttflL Thim made me miserable, bot 
water wit far away Klog I I etumMed at ereiy step.* 

At another place, the poet graphically describes how 
the women of the royal place exchange remarks about each 
other They are typically Gujarati Additions in the 
Interest of realism are also made at appropnate places 
without destroying the flow of the poem. 

Bhalapa is the greatest artist m the language for portray 
ing parental and domestic feelings The maid desenbes 
to Tarapida his queen s yearning for a child m words full of 
grace and feeling 

WhUe talking. King, the tayt *l.ife U wasted. I never Idiaed a rfind of 
mine, nerer pressed It ctoae to my heart. 1 never saw the smiling face of a 
■oo, beaotifol with two tiny teeth looking up to me as I fed him with mny. 
Nerer did I bear with loyfal heart soUets jlnglisg oo bis feet as be stmnbl^ 
ed along on hb toes Oh I What shall I do sow ? I ihaO nerer see him retnm 
from school, ink pot tod wrltlng-board In hand running op to me, dlngtng to 
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me with tlie word ‘Mama’ My heart longs for a mother’s joy , but the long- 
ing will never be fulfilled.”^ 

But this work, which modern students of the literature 
appreciate, does not appear to have evoked contemporary 
enthusiasm or to have been a subject of imitation. 

NalUkhyUna, which followed, was similar in technique, 
TheMahUbhSrata, Sriharsha’s Natshadinya and Tnvikrama’s 
Nalacampu have been laid under contribution to produce 
a short akhySna on the episode of Nala and Damayanti. 
Though the execution of this work is decidedly inferior to 
that of Kndamhari, it was the original of many subsequent 
copies. 

V. 

His other works are . RUmaviraha and Rdmabdlacanta 
from the Rdmayana ; Julandhardkhyana from the Padma 
Purdna ; Durvdsnkhyaiia from the MahUhhdrata ; DhruvS- 
khydna, Rukmimharam, SatyabhUmdmvUha, EhshnavishU, 
Krshna-bUla-canta, and the Da^amaskaitdha from the BMga- 
vata. 

Bhalana made a free use of garabis in the works 
deahng with Kjfshna’s life, and invested them with charm 
of language and delicacy of sentiment The models furni- 
shed by him were copied by all later poets, including 
DayarSma, and gave to garabi its distinctive form. The 
following garabi is still popular for the homely charm with 
which it descnbes the feelings of Jasoda, Kj^shna’s foster 
mother. 
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Pmw home, djoflog MiviE 1 1 will gife yoa mUk and rice with a loring 
h»nH Yon hare grown rich iinco yoa went to Mathnri and, powerlol too. 
But, heliere none lorea yon mom than I do. Dcvnkl heneh wffl not hoJd 
yoo more foodly In her arma thin I held you In mine when nuralng yoc. 
Her body win never he aa mine wna then, ah qnhrerine with rapture. 

Aba 1 1 am your uurie. iKit your mother you know It now I know why 
you am wroth I tied your handa when you itole butter Yea, and I did not 
Jump after you In the KHindi you remember it atlii you owe me a grudge 
foe t None dae cau win love, end forget it so lightly aa you. Raghtmitha I 
Lord of OTwiwja I Do remember your lore for roe, abort lived though It want 

The poet deserves a high place in hterature aa the pio- 
neer of the new tradition which through flkhyanas, gave 
Gujarata a new literature. Many authors have worked 
upon his flkhyanas but none, except Premananda has 
improved upon them His style is expressive and ele- 
gant He knew the art both of translabon and adaptation. 
As we read him we note the remarkable change which two 
centuries, between SomeSvara and Bhalapa had wrought 
Style, verse outlook, all had changed, and so also the 
literary quality 

The next poet whose work is available, MahtrlKannapa 
(c. 1470) a Vapika by caste, has left an akhyana Sita 
harofta which is poor m style. KeSava Hpderama a Kay 
astha of Patapa (c. 1473) composed Daiamaikahdha, a ver 
akm of Xth canto of the BhOgavata. Bhima a Modha 
Brahipapa of Siddhapura composed some akhyanas and a 
work entitled HanUUlshoddiakala (c. 1484) borrowed from 
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the Hanlilamria of Bopadeva. The movement spread fast. 
Poets from different parts of GujarSta composed similar 
dkhySnas, using the Bhagavaia, the RamUyam and the 
Saptaiah for their models. A voluminous writer was 
Nakara (c. 1550), a Desavala Vanika of Baroda, who at- 
tempted a rendering of some parts of the Mahabhnrata. 
He was unable to follow the original Samskrta even with 
Bhalana’s fidelity Many of the Bi ahmana authors were 
gdgana bhatas by profession. 



CHAPTER rv 

BHAKTI MIRAN AND NARASINHA MEHTA. 

Bhftkti— The crolntk® of th* Kyitea myth.— The tad bhaktt-- 

In phOoeopUc back-itrocnKl — Its ip r eail — Cajt^Id ftn— Midhxr endn— CaltaoTi 
end hit htfioence — Miriii (&1650) — Atebhtkn — Ai a po eieet '-Pat hth n ir ya 
— ^VaBabhacSryi’a aect — Itt tnfhtesce to Gnjarita— GoraTidiwa (clfiTO) 
Nantinlia Mehtl (16OtH60O) i— Hh tMe— Hit ttn^gtet— Hit woika— flJhffluafl- 
SSMokOno Wao— Hit Podn 
—Hit Sarreodc to God— Hit place fo Uleraturek— Note A. The date of 
Narutnha Ueh& 

In the foorteenth century, the classics and the philo- 
sophies receded into the background Even the Purflpas by 
themselves did not meet the requirements of the people. 
And the cult of bhakti became the most potent factor 
m the Pnramc movement, stimulating an mtensely devo 
tkmal attitude towards the gods. 

I 

K^ahpa was the first to become the centre of a great de- 
votional impulse. Owing to this impulse this semi mythic 
person is now the greatest among epic heroes, a Ulysses 
and very much more. He Is the One who dehvered the 
message of the Bhagamdfdia the most popular and the 
most profound scripture in a land of conflicting scriptures, 
a work which has Inspired the life and thought of great 
Indians from feafikara to Tilak, Aravinda Ghose and 
Mahatma Gandhi among the modems. He has fired the 
Imagination of almost every Indian poet since the Bhngavata 
was composed And as the very Image of triumphant 
manhood he has for centuries brought solace to 
millions. He occupies the highest place m the Indian 
pantheon m religion he is the God and In philosophy 
the all pervading Over-soul Parabrahma, The process 
by which a hero of mythology has contmued to hold 
tto position has to be rightly understood in order to realise 
the mighty impulse which spread through the country 
in his name* 

1 VWt,MiiiaU,Tto#HteI!iii»brlaBtGli)-)p.ll6tt«Hl 
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In the Rgveda, Vishnu, the sun-god, was the omniscient, 
‘trivikrama visvasya,’ and Varuna, the sky-god, was the 
king of heavens, ‘ bhuvanasya rSja Later, the Aitareya 
BrUhmana elevated Vishnu to the position of the greatest 
of gods, and the Vedic myths connected with other gods 
were transferred to him. The Taittariya Aranyaka identifi- 
ed him with NSrSyana, an ancient Rshi, who, as an incarna- 
tion of Vishnu, was worshipped by a sect known as Paiica- 
rfitra. All these different attributes came to be transferred 
to one deity, the god Vasudeva, whose worship was com- 
mon even in the days of the grammarian Panmi (c. B. C. 
500). Bhagavan VSsudeva’s devotees came to be known as 
Bhfigavatas , such a one was Heliodore, the ambassador of 
a Greek king, who came to India (c B C. 200.) The Gupta 
Emperors were styled ‘ Mahfibhagavatas the great de- 
votees of the Bhagavan, and the worship of Vishnu and 
his spouse Laxmi was popular in the Gupta period 

It spread right down to South India , and Sankara (c A. 
C 800) refers to the worship of Parabrahma in the form of 
BhagavSn Vasudeva The Vtshnu PurUna had for its object 
the glorification of Vishnu as Vasudeva. But, so far, the 
bhakti or devotion which the Bhagavata cult inculcated 
was akin to reverence, and found its best expression in 
Arjuna’s prayer in the BhagavadgitU canto xi The God 
was great, the devotee, weak and helpless, prayed to his 
Master with humility. 

This aspect of bhakti was soon changed It was invest- 
ed with all the attributes of earthly love. Narada, in 
Bhakti^Ustra, defines it as of the nature of intense love. 
Sandilya, in his Bhaktidutra, explains it to be attachment 
towards god, which, as amphfied by the commentator, 
means love ‘ characterized by horripilation and other signs 
of worldly love, like the love felt by Sakuntala for Dush- 
yanta’. The new bhakti was an emotion which impelled 
the bhakta, the devotee, to worship the Lord, to seek him 
everywhere, to yearn for him, to quarrel with him, to re- 
move the distance which reverence implies, in short, to 
love him passionately as one would a human lover. This 
new emotion led the national imagination, before c. A. C. 
800, to create Radha, a bride for Krshna, more human and 
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lovable than the majestic Laxm! or Rukmipl of thcPuranas. 
In DhtaniUloka (c. 850) she shares the incense with 
Kpshpa about 980 she is mentioned as his spouse in an 
inscnption of King Amoghavarsha of Dharfl 

The BhOgacala Piirtl^fa composed sometime between 
c. 600 and c. WO gives prominence to this aspect of bhakti 
for Kishpa. This was an epoch making work it soon 
gained predominant Influence in the country, as much 
through its bemg the gospel of the new emotion as by its 
rare literary charm Its sentiments and turns of expres- 
sion were soon earned to the doors of every villager by the 
purapikas in ail provinces. 

Pure bhakti is beautifully expressed in the BliSgavala 

Ai the WinCim TvetlHng* wilt (or the mother it the h uppy cilrts loog 
to be mdded, u the tore-km damtd waltt lor her lorcr tev U>to»'Crcdi 
does my yetn (or thee. To bear about Vbhifu, to ting of Hlm« to 
remember Hfan. to fall *t HU (eet, to worship lUm to bow to IHta* to terre 
Hhn, to be HU friettd. to dedicate oaeseU to iilm, U the nlQe>foU bMtrti 

To the copU. (says Hrshf^a) the idgbts, wbee h their torer west about 
with t hem la VradUv^fla. were like flitting momcfita. Bdt when I Wt them, 
their nights were eodteseucrdei In this way boadrtds who knew oot 
My real SeU lored Me ody as tbeh Lorer and attained to Me, the Para' 

t whm> t 

Thus the Purflmc movement leavened by bhakti, captnr 
ed the religious thought and sentiment of the age. 

U 

Between the tenth and the thirteenth centuries bhakti 
spread aH over the country Temples had been raised to 
Vlshpu and SaBkarsbapa in the extreme south. In the 
sixth seventh and eighth centuries the twelve Alvaras or 
apostles— one of whom was a lady— had preached the 
bhakti of Narayapa in devotional songs which became 
popular under the name of the Vatsltfiava veda the scrip- 
tures of the Vishpu cult After the Alvaras came the 
Acaryas who gave it a philosophic basis In c. 1000, 
Yamunacarya propounded the doctnne of prapatti sur 
render to God his great-grandson Ramanuja who succeed 
ed him gave a complete philosophic back-ground to the 
movement and elevated it to the level of a mono-theistlc 

1. VI.11.M VHE,232* xiiiuia. 
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religion. About 1150 Nimbarka founded a new school in 
Telangana stressing the pure bhakti of Krshna and Radha. 
“We worship”, says he “Radha, the daughter of Vrshabha, 
the goddess who joyfully adorns the left lap of the great 
deity Krshna, as beautiful as Krshna himself, surrounded 
by thousands of damsels She it is who fulfils all desires ” 
Madhva (c 1199-1278) laid the foundation of a yet more 
vigorous Vaishnava cult. These great philosophers, by 
their learning and dialectic skill, founded new schools of 
thought, and the linguistic and intellectual unity which 
Sarhskrta imparted made it easy for them, to introduce a 
new outlook in the religious and moral life of the whole of 
India. 

In the tenth century, decadent Buddhism under the in- 
fluence of KahnaBhatta, a great scholar and poet of Bengal, 
preached illicit love and complete bodily and mental sur- 
render to the teacher as the only way to emancipation. 
The Radha-Krshna romance had already obtained a hold 
over the popular mind through folk-songs and festivals. 
Both these currents combined to strengthen the bhakti of 
Krshna. UmSpati, in the eleventh century, and Jayadeva, 
the author of Gitagomnda, in the twelfth, wrote highly arti- 
stic and sensuous poems on Krshna. The linguistic, the 
rythmic, and the sentimental graces of Gitagomnda caught 
the imagination of all bhaktas in the country, and within a 
century of its composition, it was recognised as a classical 
model In the thirteenth century, Maharashtra also deve- 
loped its bhakti cult, but with a decided bias towards as- 
ceticism. Thus bhakti grew into the most creative force in 
the country, bringing joy to every home and re-vitalising 
the Aryan culture 

In the fourteenth century, Navadvipa (Nadia), the an- 
cient centre of learning in Bengal where later Budhist 
monks had preached unchaste love as the only avenue 
leading to Nirvapa, rang with the passionate love-songs of 
one of the greatest Indian poets, Candidasa This learned 
and pure Brahmana belonged to the Sahajia sect Following 
its tenets, which required a seeker after salvation to love a 
low-caste married woman, he had given his heart to a 
washer-woman. Rami. Capdidasa was persecuted for this 
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love bat, for the sake of the woman to whom he addressed 
his immortal love-songs, he endured every form of persecn 
tlon. 'You are religion, you are my parents You are 
my threefold worship You are the Vedas, the GSyatrl 
You are the goddess of speech, Sarasvatl and Parratl", 
thus he expressed his yearning for RamL He composed 
kirtanas, ostensibly rehgious which told only the tale of 
his undying passion. 

With these lyrics eternally ringing m fus ears, Madha 
vendrapun a sanySsin from Bengal and a disciple of 
Madhva came to Vffidavana near Mathura. The sacred 
groves, where once Ktshpa had made love to Radha, were 
the most actwe centres of the bhaktl cults. The bhaktas, 
the teachers, and thousands of devotees came there 
every year from all parts of India, generation after genera 
tlon, and so also came there Madhavendra to meet his 
lover Stl Kiishpa. On the banks of the Yamuna, m the 
groves hallowed by divme romance, the learned ^hu 
wandered like a maiden in love, singing songs seekmg Us 
Love. This bhakta founded there a temple which attract 
ed Bengali bhaktaa- He died in c 1485 leaving a number 
of disciples including Bvarapun 

A few years later fevarapuri initiated into the mysteries 
of bhaktl Nimai a young brilliant, strong beaded papcjita 
from Nadia who had come to Gaya to perform his father’s 
obseqmes. Nimai one of the most notable lovers in history 
heard Madhvendra s gospel and straightway fell in love with 
Sri K^shpa. ‘ Leave me” he said I am not of the world 
I will go to Vtidavana and meet my Lord He gave up 
the world to become a sanyasin, and went about like one 
mad calling upon bis Lord He wandered all over India b 
search of Vaisbpavas. A stem ascetic and a profound 
scholar, he pray^ and sang to his Lover quive^g with 
emotion like a heart broken girl Nimai better known as 
Caltanya or Lord Gauranga, soon became the living em- 
bodiment of bhaktL He revolutionised Vaisbpaviam. 

Caltanya longed to see Vthdavana become the centre of 
the bhaktl cult In c. 1510 Lokanatha, his follower founded 
the headquarters of the Caitanya sect in the holy grove. In 
c. 1516 two Mahomedan noblemen became converts to 

17 
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Hinduism, accepted him as their teacher, and took charge of 
the temple. These two, Rupa and SanStana, and their 
more eminent nephew, Jiva GosSm, made Vrndavana a liv- 
ing centre of bhakti and learning. Under the influence of 
the Vrndavana school, bhakti flooded the country. To love 
Sri Krshna with the undying passion of a bride became a 
national religion. 

The new bhakti impulse from Vrndavana spread in 
Gujarata in the sixteenth century, and, perhaps, the two 
greatest bhakti poets of Gujarata, Miranbai and Narasinha 
Mehta, were influenced by the sadhus and bhaktas of this 
sect. 


Ill 

Miranbai, the greatest poetess of Western India, was a 
grand-daughter of Rao Dudaji, chief of Medta, a small pnn- 
cipality in Rajputana.^ She was born about the year 1500, 
and her grand-father, a devout Vaishnava, influenced her 
mind from her earliest years She was married to Bhoja- 
raj’a, the son of Rana Sangha of Citoda, but he died in c. 
1517. In 1532, Sangha’s younger son, Vikrama, came to the 
throne of Citoda, then suffering from the after-effects of 
Sangha’s unsuccessful war with Babar, the founder of the 
Mogul Empire. 

The widowed pnncess forgot the world in the worship 
of Ki;'shna. Surrounded by sadhus and bhaktas, she pray- 
ed incessantly, singing devotional songs composed by her- 
self. Her association with low-bom sadhus offended the 
Rapa’s sense of propriety, and he tned to put a stop to it 

by persecution. But Miran’s attitude was unyielding. 

( 

Giradhara Gopala is mine, and none else. I have left mother, father, 
and brother , in company of saints, I have lost all sense of shame. I run to 
welcome saints, I weep, looking at the world I have reared an immortal 
creeper of bhakti, watering it with tears of love . . The thing has gone 


1 Another theory makes her a queen of Kumbha Rana of Citoda, 
placing her between 1403 and 1470 
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fuctli evoy one knowi ft Mlrmi, the ilive of GfnaDan, nyt whit WM to 

hippcn hii bippened.t 

And in one of her beautifu] padas she addresses the 
Kana thus 

RijjHlt What can I do 1 My low foe Kfilu}a fa etenud. RiijS of 
Marafi I What can I do ? I am ao tempted. My heart fa at peace only 
when I worihip my Kama otbenaiae; I cannot even Ijeeix The donhle roaary 
on my nedt fa to me a lorely ornament How can I foiaet my Lord, the 
brldogroom fn all my paat Ihrw ? 

The Rapa even made an attempt to kill her Rajput 
standards had condemned her as a disgrace to the family 
In her wakmg hoars, she was a love-Iom cowherdeas, be- 
loved of her Lover, living in the imaginary world of 
Vtfidavana. 

Kq cm kDowi tbo pft!n I fed. Ko^ none. Hie wmmded and the tvSerlsg 
iloM know tbs of the woonded. t-fle* a I im dying for water 

I fie on i bed mads of tboms. Minn a pain wiS ceaaa only when the pliyil- 
ri»p, ferwS , Dark on^ comes.* 

Rtsbpa is a living lover to her She visits Vpiidavana 
and yearns to see him She hears his flute as its notes rise 
tothesky HeBtopsheronthevray,tafcmg the toll of curds 
as from other gopis. She plays with turn, dances the rasa 
with hun. She pmes away , she is remimscent ' I am mad 
with love and no one knows it" She is fasemated with 
Krebpaa face. 
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I love your fnco Enchanting one, I love your face I saw your face and 
the Vrorltl has become repulsive. My mind has been different since then. 

Her longing is acute. 

Kanhuda docs not know of my love— my virgin love for Him. We went 
to fetch water from the Jumna, He sprayed us with water there And the 
spray was nil about us 

The Beloved held a r.“isn in Vrhdavana , He pulled the raiment of sixteen 
hundred gopis And tlie raiment were torn to shreds 

Kana ! I am mad after you , You have shot your arrows at me ; and 
the arrows have pierced me through and through 

Bai Miran says Lord Giradiiara, Kanhuda has burnt her to death. He 
has tlirown her ashes from a high hill And the ashes are flying about on all 
sides 1 

Again she sings : 

My Giradhara, my Lover, my beloved handsome Dark One f Do not for- 
sake us You have gone to dwell in Mathura, but do not be cruel . Your 
flute is still heard , itn echoes are about us Without you the pathways of 
Vraja are hateful^ 

So many stories are told about her that it is difficult to 
ascertain the facts. But one of her bhajanas sums up her 
adventures 

Govinda is my soul The world repels me ; I love only my Ramaji— I 
know no other Saints devoted to Han live in the "palace of Miran. Han 
lives away from the deceitful , but He lives beside my saints, 

Ranaji sends a letter. Go, and give it into the hands of Miran. “Leave 
off the company of sadhus , come and live with me ” 

Miianbai sends a reply Go and give it into the hands of Ranaji "Let 
go your throne and kingdom , come and live with my sadhus.” 

1 qiT# ff sgoft Htft Tk, ^ f rft gf A^^Kl 
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piu aeods a cap of potion. Go and gtre tt Into tbo hindi of Mirin. 
ICrin dranl k ai If It WOT nectar the Lord of the Unlrcnc protected her 

"CinicJman I Get the nmet readjr I ham to go a hondred kofaa. It la 
ainfol eren to take water In the ktngdom of tbo RHqd.'* hliran left Mevn^a 
aiaf went to the weat She gave np an, for her mind waa not with the world. 

MIrnn la the beloved of Hart aheltrealntheaetYlceof lUa aalnta. She 
BVe« the company of the holy her heart b away from that deceltfol peraon.* 

Than Mlrafi came to live at Dvflrilca in KathiSvada. 
After her departure, Cltoda fell on evil days. Its throne 
changed hands at short intervals. Ultimately, the ruling 
pnnce traced its misfortunes to Miran’s departure from 
Clto^ and hegged of her to come back. Mlrafibal declin 
ed to return hut the unfortunate pnnce wanted her back 
at any cost The Brahmapas entered upon a fast in order 
to Induce her to come. Moved by this, Mlrafi went into 
the temple to ask leave of her Loid she did it with tears 
in her eyes singing her songs and as she sang she was 
merged in the idol of her Lord 
IV 

Mlrai is claimed by Gujarata Rajputflna and the whole 
of the Mathura region. But, as dunng the century in which 
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she lived there was only one Innnunftc in these parts, Old 
GujnrAtt or Old Western RAjasthrml, it is no wonder 
that her padas arc now found in all the different verna- 
culars which have taken the place of that language. She 
has not left any long poem, a large number of the padas 
which bear her name arc not authentic; but some definitely 
bear the impress of her pure, noble, and loving personality. 
Her language is simple, and appealing. 

She In'! onh on*- thinp Incnn-^iurncc, hernnpe is limited Her 

poemn ln\c clejnncc nnd <trllcnc> r.sihcr tlnn %nrict> Her hesrt is capable of 
deep fcclinf?. but Itn c-<p-‘r'"'ion l! hmltcd b^ her comparnlivc i?,nonincc. Mlraii 
is not CRO centric, oni> inlcnre not voiup’uon'', nor profound t 

But passion, grace, delicacy, melody— Mlrfln has all 
these gifts. Her longing is exquisite; it seizes all hearts, 
penetrates all souls. Her poetic skill possesses the supreme 
art of being artless. Sometimes she brings natural beauty 
to aid sense and sound in producing harmony. An untrans- 
latable harmony characterizes the following: 

The peacock’*? notes arc shrill Rad ha ! the peacock’s notes are shril 
Peacocks call , bapaiyas call kocls smg , the sound fills the air. Lightening 
glistens, dark clouds thunder Drizzling ram pours gently, and as I come 
to meet you the fringe of m> san is v,ct Bai Miran sa> s, this is the charm of 
my Lord Gindhara , My Lord has stolen my heart - 

Milan’s padas, some of which are garabis, have been very 
popular throughout Rajputana and Gujarata, and have con- 
siderably influenced the literature of succeeding penods. 

V 

Yet another school of bhakti arose, known as Rudra- 
sampradaya or Pushtimarga. A Vishnuswami founded the 
sect®; and Vallabhdcarya Goswami, a Brahmana from 
Telangana born in c. 1479, made it noteworthy. The 
Goswami repeatedly travelled all over India preaching his 

1 Lilavati Munshi, Miranhai Eka Drsh\, (Gu] ) 

2 ^ gpj 'PC ^ ifWl Hk. 
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3 Munshi, Thodatika Bmadorkano (Guj.) p. 204. 
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colt, and naturally came to Gujarata He founded the 
Blirinp of Sri Nathaji in Vtaja in c. 1558, and died in c. 1576. 
VaDabhacarya waa a scholar more than a bhakta. The 
record of his meetmg with Caitanya does not show him at 
his best His aim was to found a compact sect on the basis 
of bhakti , and it waa earned out m practice by the imtiate 
taking the vow of dedicating to Lord Sn Krshpa his body, 
organa of sense, soul heart and all its activities, as also his 
wife, house, family, wealth and self ’ 

Vallabhaa son, Vlthalanathajl, improved upon his 
father’s doctrines. His father was not ‘the slave of K^shpa’ 
but Krshpa himself RilsalDa, in which Vallabha s sons 
played the part of young K^Bhpa, became a predominant 
feature of the goswami a odstence. 

The acarya waa to be considered a husband of many 
wives and the centre of rasalila and one whose principal 
function was to dance the rasalila,’* The Sahajia doctnne 
of 8clf.surrender to the teacher was combmed with 
bhakti and the sect flourished on the degradmg selfdedi 
cation of its adherents, both men and women, to a religious 
institution, the heads of which claimed to be Irving K^hpas. 
No doubt, some of the goswamls were learned and led an 
irreproachable iife, and m playmg the part they did, were 
merely systemati^g existing practices. Thus the rasa 
dance from a popular festival became a rehgious ceremony 
Conducted by one male, the religious head of the mstitu 
tion regarded as the Krshpa on earth and women devo- 
tees it was performed in the sanctum of the palaces of 
the goswamls which went by the name of temples. The 
grandson of Vallabha carried these pnndples to their logical 
extreme, and inculcated the doctrine that a devotee should 
dedicate even his wife to the acarya before marriage was 
consummated. That these theories did not remain in 
nocent abstracbons was proved in a case which came before 
the High Court of Bombay m 1862 

Vithalnathsji came to Gujarata and acquired a large 
following In c. 1570 we see the influence of this sect on 
GuiaraH literature in Gopaladasa's VaOabhakhyana. The 


1 Vipu k $ Jw at M s ip ar a fa, qooted in op. dt 207 
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enthusiastic worshipper looked upon the goswami as God 
and described his appearance and pomp with abject admir- 
ation. This sect became very popular in GujarSta, attract- 
ing many castes which followed Saivism or Jamism Its 
music, rasas and sensuous liteiature opened a vista of joy 
before the people. 

VI 

In the sixteenth centuiy, Narasmha Mehta voices the 
new impulse of bhakti in Gujarata At one time his date 
was taken as fixed between 1414 and 1480. Results of re- 
cent investigations point to his being placed between 1500 
and 1580.^ About the beginning of the seventeenth century 
his fame as a bhakta spread over all the provinces of 
India. His life, works, and, more particularly, the miracu- 
lous assistance which Krshna gave him from time to time 
fired popular imagination ; and, soon, he became the centre 
of a new mythology of bhakti The first Gujarati poet 
to sing of his life was Visvanatha Jani ( 1652 ). 

Some incidents of his life are mentioned by the poet 
himself in works which are undoubtedly his own. Nara- 
sinha, born in the village of Talaja near Junagadha, was a 
younger son of one Krshnadasa, a Vadanagara Nagara by 
caste. The Nagaras were, for centuries, the repositories of 
learning and orthodoxy , and their fierce exclusiveness was 
then at its height Narasmha lost his father early, and was 
left dependent on his elder brother. He associated with 
itinerant sadhus, and was introduced by them to the myste- 
ries of bhakti peculiar to Vpidavana He sang, danced 
like a gopi, and began to look upon Sri Krshpa as a lover. 
This conduct shocked his castemen who worshipped res- 
pectability no less than orthodoxy. His betrothal was 
broken off. But, after some time, another bride, Maneka- 
bai, was found for him 

His brother’s wife knew the fine art of hitting those who 
could not hit back , and Narasmha, by temperament incap- 
able of making money, was made to lead a life of humilia- 
tion. The poet confesses . 


1 See Note A at the end of the chapter Vide, Munshi, J^ar(iisaiy' 0 ~Bhokt(t 
Homo, Introduction (Gu] ) pp 49-82. 
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Mjr Irfrlh wis In TiEJH. l^Iy brolba'# wife tarnited me and caDed me a 
fooL The word pierced me I went into the forest and worshipped a phallas 
of 5lva whkh was lyfog oowonhlppcd. 

Again, at another place he says "My brother s wife said 
words which rankled in my mind For seven days and 
nights tlic poor helpless poet worshipped Gopanatha 
m a temple situated a few miles from Junagadha and 
at the end the mighty tiva was propitiated The god took 
him to Dvarika where the poet saw with his eyes ‘in fine 
frenzy rolling Lord K^shpa dancmg his eternal rasalila 
with the gopis. Humbly, he held the torch while his Lord 
danced With the aid of a highly-strung imagination peo- 
pled with the fairy beings of bhakti literature, he achieved 
his heart s desire of establishing living contact with £n 
K^shpa. I resolved ' he says, to sing daily of the joy which 
once I knew and so tell the world what always lives in my 
heart His heart full of love for his Lord he went and 
thanked his brother’s wife for the favour she had done him 

KokU tre you, mr bitaheri wtfe Yon tpoke hanh wordi utd be- 
ciQxe of Uiem, I law tbe dance of tbe Lord of cowberdi In Golcnla, and tbe 
Lord of tbe earth embneed me. 

Narasinha left his brother’s house and set up a home of 
his own in a small old bouse. It is idenbfied by tradition 
with a spot now known as Narasinha Mehtano Coro in 
Junagadija. Manckabai bore him a daughter, Kunvarabai 
and later a son bamala The family was maintained by the 
generosity of the religious minded in the town The poor 
poet was incorrigible. To people who rebuked him for his 
habits, he humbly replied Such am I venly such am I I 
am exactly such a one as you describe He collected 
around hun a few simple-hearted worshippers of K^shpa of 
both sexes He composed padas or bhajanas mainly devo- 
tional sometimes philosophic or ethical very often descrip- 
tive of the amours ofRadha andK^shpa and he spent his 
days and nights in slngmg them to the accompaniment of 
his karatala.* Ever happy and intoxicated with pure bhakti. 


1 Kflnrtilii nc imBS cymbali looccly Bjed ]□ ptecca at wood. Tboy iio 
bdd Id each hand ud med to beat the time to vocal moalc end are the pro- 
Teiblal eccompealnieot of bhalanea. 
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Vision however, vanished as soon as they rescinded the 
decree of excommunicatioa which they had passed against 
the bhakta. Many other incidents have been sung by later 
poets. Once Nar^nha received monies and drew a hupdl 
on K^hna at Pvarikfl and God himself honoured the bill 
of exchange. Again Rfl Mapdahk the kmg of Junagaqlha 
called the poet and, to test his sainthood, asked bun to get 
a garland hara, from his Lord before mom threatemng 
him with dire penalties if he failed to do so The bhakta 
pfayed the whole mght, and Krehpa just as the dawn 
broke, gave him the coveted garland Both these inadenta 
appear to be based on a later tradition. 

Domestic calamities overtook the poet His wife died 
and later has son. His daughter became a widow But the 
poet was happy as ever unshaken m his faith and love. 

me, cll woridl^ hiqirpiDea t« ehado^ AB tUogi except Kribqa 
•re ephemeoLt 

And smging hla love for his divine lover in passionate 
verse, the great saint philosopher and poet hved to a ripe 
old age. 

vm 

For centuries his padas have been handed down orally 
The followers of Vallabhacarya considered Narasipha a 
vadhaia or a messenger of the coming dispensation and 
attached special sanctity to them The result has been un- 
fortunate. No padas are available in the poets own 
language and some of them bear the traces of different 
authorship The most notonous instance is that of BUra- 
mola which is supposed to have been composed by the poet 
to celebrate the occasion when Krshpa gave him a garland 
of flowers m Ra Mapdalika s court. The poet is confronted 
by representatives of other sects. All of them, mcluding the 
poet thereupon break into mutual vituperatioii. Some 
padas put mto the mouth of the poet are in questionable 
taste, and display narrowmindedness and arrogance 
foreign to Narashlba s temperament The poem came mto 
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he lived in an imaginary world, more real to him than 
the reality of worldly life. 

But the bhakta had to pay the penalty of belonging to 
a caste composed of the fastidious KunvarbSi married 
and bore a child, and her father had to give her husband’s 
people presents by way of mosala. Then, ^Smala had to be 
married. All these ceremonials and social occasions meant 
money , and the poor Mehta owned nothing but his kara- 
talas, his poor saintly companions, and his unalterable faith 
in his Krshna. Nagaras laughed at the penniless fool who 
believed that his God would help him But someone always 
came forward with timely assistance for the godly man 
Assistance so rendered came to be regarded miraculous, 
and the miracles were sung by later poets with faith and 
feelmg. 

Narasmha was not a fool, and not merely a poet His 
life was inspired by a great philosophy His heart went 
out to all men equally, and he sought every opportunity to 
bring solace to the lowly and the wretched He derided 
family pride and caste exclusiveness, and mixed with the 
poor and the untouchables, teaching them bhakti He 
sang. 

He who leaves his family, worships Han and bears the taunts of the 
world, he, say I, Narasinha, he alone will meet Han Others will live in 
vain 1 

But the climax was reached when the proud, orthodox 
Nagara Brahmanas of Junagadha found that he had gone to 
a dheda, an untouchable sweeper, to sing bhajanas They 
forthwith excommunicated him Tired of social persecu- 
tion, the saint exclaimed, “0 Lord’ Do not give me 
poverty and birth in the Nagara caste again 

A semblance of poetic justice is done to Narasmha by 
later poets by adding another incident to this episode 
When the Nagaras were sitting down to a caste-dinner, 
they saw a dheda sitting next to every one of them This 
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I h«Te heW the hand of the great Lord of gopl* in pledge of lore I do 
not care for any one eiee My manhood diaappeared I began to ahifl aa 
a maid. My body naa tranafonned I waa one of the gopfa, f Intervened 
ta a friend, and aoothed the bate lady (Radf^ with aoft worda. Then I 
knew the dehcate afaadea of emotion and aentbnent, and felt atrange expert* 
encea. Ho who aat arid aang with Ridhi lived In my heart thereafter 
Modern prudery has tried in vain to find an esoteric 
meaning in the padas. The voluptuous imagination of the 
poet bad been set on fire by the sex tinged bhakU of 
V^ndSvana and it expressed itself in a poetic form sane 
boned by the literary tradihon of the age and acceptable 
to the regions sentiments of the author The padas are 
subjective m their tone. 

My hu pUyed tb« Sut& I cannot itay In tho house for a mo* 
jnent I am so erdted. What shall I do to hare a look at hhn ? 1 

I chmg to EcaJPa cock, az^ drank the nectar of his Ilpi s 

How shaQ I go to fetch water? I am pierced by his flate the tempter*! 
eyes are daodog I am attracted by his gnee * 

His eyes are match There is magic in bis eyes they hare 
charmed me with kr^ How can I go to my bouse ? He has ttolen my mind.* 
TeQ me, SSmalfi, dear where had you been ? You hare forgotten 
your lore of late you ore attracted to a new woman I am dying far yoa 
I hare weighed you in the hatufirw • 

My Lord does cot speak with me I cannot lire without hearing his 
words. Somehow I bear the sepsradan. But what shall I do now ? « 

Krshpa is with the gopi, and she adresses the moon 
thus 

1 ^it hit W*, frftbrt if t 
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existence about 1650; it was re-arran^ccl and partly rc- 
wutten by PrernSnanda in 1678, since when it has riown to 
twice its oiiginal size ’ 

SUmalasdno vwUha, Tlie Marriage of Sfimala, tlic poet’s 
son, IS an authentic autobiographical poem ^'he poet dcs- 
ciibed the events of his life how Ins brotlier’s wife drove 
him out, the god Siva took liim to Si I Krshna, and he saw the 
rasa, how his saintly wife served him, how a simple-heart- 
ed piiest came to Junagadha to find a husband for the 
daughter of Madana Mehta, a proud ofTicial of Vadanagara , 
how thepriest, fascinated with thesaintlinessofthepoet and 
the qualities of his son, betrothed the girl to samala The 
caste tried to ridicule the match, and the poet, goaded on 
by his wife, went to Dvdiika to the Lord whose friend he 
claimed to be There he found Krshna, who treated him 
with great friendliness and promised his support And the 
Lord of the universe made the marriage procession of the 
bhakta a triumphant march full of pomp The poet naively 
describes how the proud Madana Mehta, when he rushed 
forward to greet his guest, saw Narasinha Mehta as 
a divinity The marriage was solemnised with dclat, the 
procession came back to Junagadha, and the poet humbly 
adds “The Lord disappeared as Narasinha stood with 
folded hands ” 

The reputation of the saint had evidently spread far 
enough to attract substantial generosity. 

IX 

The bulk of his works consists of padas, about seven 
hundred and forty in numbei,® collected under the name of 
SrngUraiTidM, the Rosary of Love They are the expression 
of the Caitanya attitude of mind To Naiasmha, as to 
Caitanya and Miran, Krshna was the living Bridegroom. 
He was convinced that he had gone to Dvarika with God 
Sankara and held a torch when Krshna danced with 
Radha, and that, all absorbed, he had not even noticed that 
his hand was scorched as the torch burnt out. 


1 Op cit Introduction, pp 14-48 

2 Op cit. Introduction, p. 4 - 
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Swing Festival relate to another popular festivity con 
nected with K^shpa In both these works, perhaps, the 
faga hterature was being pressed by Narasifiha into the 
service of the bhakti cult These padas have given to 
men and women in Gujarata a glimmer of romance, of love, 
of the joy of hfe, which their humdrum every-day existence 
denied them. 

X 

The next group of poems relates to the episodes in 
K^shpa a iife as described in the canto X of the BliUgavata 
They are on the same model as the rasa each being a senes 
of short padas. They are Krshnajanma dealing with the 
bn-th of K^hna Bttlahla descnbing the sports of his in 
fancy NOgadamana dealing with the well known incident 
of his bringing back a ball which had fallen into the river 
Jumna and mddentally vanquishing a cobra DnpaUtn and 
MBnolila relatmg the story of how Ktshpa extracted the 
toll of curds from the gopis and Sudamn cantra the story 
of an old fnend needy and poor who goes to seek the aid 
ofK^shpa, Gavthda gamana The Departure of Goviflda 
relates the episode of Akriira taking away Knahpa from 
Gokula. These were composed at different penods of his 
life the last was composed, as he himself tells us in 
his old age. As akhyanas, they indicate a more advanced 
stage than those of Bhalanas, but less advanced than 
Premanahda 8. They are not hteral translations of the 
originals, nor are they, m presentation and substance, 
independent works representing Gujarati life. The author 
knows the text well The original episode is changed, 
unified by the poet’s imagination it is reproduced as a 
fresh story though not different from the I^ranic original 
m incident and character 

Suratasamgrama The Battle of Love which describes 
a boyish prank of Krshna is an mdependent creation 
both in conception and execution. It is a work of higher 
hterary value than many other akhjianas. 

On an early spring mom when the birds are singmg 
gaily Rfldha with ten friends goes to sell curds. She meets 
K^shpa who with ten of his friends, is out to gather his 
toll of curds. Ktshpa abuses Rsdha. Angry hlie a feminme 
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Don’t flicker like a lamp Moon ! Be steady, just for once My Love is 
with me tonight, all shyness IS at an end . Let not your flame grow faint 
Look, my lover smiles on me TJic soul of my soul has met me to-day ’ 

RasasaJiasjapadi, as it stands at present, is a loosely 
woven poem of about one hundred and twenty three 
padas". But the original must have been a free rendering 
of chapters 29-33 of the Bhdgavaia canto X. The poem be- 
gins by describing the gopis as they came dressed up for 
the iSsa In words well-tuned to the idea, the poet first 
describes the jingling anklets of the cowherdesses as they 
run out to meet their lover, and then, in verse after verse, 
the longing of each gopi The rasa begins The padas 
grow more picturesque, now describing the rasa, now de- 
picting the condition of some gopi The poet exclaims, as 
he describes his own part in the rasa . 

The torch-bearer, Narasinha was Hari’s torch bearer , and Jus manhood 
disappeared 

The lovely young women shouted ‘thei thei’ as Kahna appeared with 
each gopi The anklets and girdles and the beat of drums sounded in 
exquisite harmony The ardent lover danced with ecstasy The resounding 
melody with its seven notes floated up to the sky The gopis danced with 
graceful movements, and pressed him to their hearts, their arms on each 
other’s neck ” ^ 

But exquisite fancies are rare The poet is all along ab- 
sorbed in the grosser side of the rasa * the dress, the smile, 
the embrace and a thousand other details VasantanU pado, 
The Songs of Spring, are in a similar vein, but the subject 
IS the faga festival. EindolUnU pado, the Songs of the 
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‘arrow of arodet/ The cowherds run for their lives , some 
fall Efshpa faints. He has to be earned away from the 
battlefield by friends. The fair wamors, flushed with 
victory pursue the fleemg men to the very outskirts of 
Vraja And lovely Rfldha having vanquished the lord of 
cowherds marches on, occupying the conquered territory 
This IS the best of his long poems His favourite 
measure, prabhfltia with its slow moving music, often takes 
on a marM air The march the fight, the defiant mes 
sages are desenbed appropriately, sound matching sense. 
The personahty of Rfliflia emerges from the poem with a 
vividness rare in the literature of the age Determined 
proudly defiant, and lovelier by far than any other heroine 
in Old Gujarati literature, her portrait is a piece of unusual 
creative art 


XI 

But Naraslhha s style is at its best in the padas of bhakti 
and jfiana, philosophy They present the different aspects 
of the real Naraslnha the Vrfantln the iconoclast who de- 
fied the existmg formulae of life and for whom self surrender 
to his aH-pervadhig Master was real and complete, the rn°n 
who cheerfully bore the cross of worldly afihctions, his faith 
m the goodness of his Lord unshaken the saint whose heart 
went out to all His creed was positive his experience 
expressed itself m noble and touching eloquence, malrinjT 
his padas a livmg source of faith and inspiration. 

What aTalls It if ose takea hb bath and offerv worthip ? What BTaHs it 
to tit in tba hooae aod giTfl mane}' la charity? What um la It to bare ttodled 
■n the alx phnotophka ? To hare pf ea ei re J caate-dlttlitctktna ? Theae are 
bat trlcka to gain a IMcg. Naraihiha asyi Who knows not the Sopreme 
Soul that dweOa within him, who teet not the Eaenca of all thioga, he hat 
wotted hla life, predoos at the dntftminl jewel.’* i 

Hla Vedantism is highly practical. 


1 

j ''*5 ^ ^ ^ •?!%? 

^ ^ ^ ^ TOT ?T»JT ffTRUTtW 'TftHfT Jf 
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Rudra mcainate, she catches hold of Krshna. Kishna at- 
tacks the young cowherdess, a battle ensues, but is sus- 
pended on the sudden appearance of Krshna’s father, Nanda. 
The belligerents conceal themselves for a while, and when 
Nanda passes on, come together again They decide to 
meet on a full moon night to resume battle Radha is de- 
termined to fight fiercely. “The vanquished must become 
the victor's slave," she says 

When the full-moon night arrives, Radha and her friends 
emerge from their houses, ready for the fray, each little 
amazon selecting her antagonist Rad ha writes out a mes- 
sage calling upon the enemies to surrender , as luck would 
have it, Narasmha is present, and is entrusted with the 
letter. The young cowherds, on the other side, take coun- 
sel whether or not to yield to their fair enemies One ad- 
vises prudent surrendei “There is no ]oy for you in victory, 
no dishonour m defeat " But Krshna refuses to submit to 
women In the meantime, Narasifiha comes along with 
the message, is taken to be a thief, and is beaten He is, 
however, saved by Krshna The poet asserts his dignity as 
an ambassador, hands over the message, and, turning an 
ardent feminist, advises the young men to surrender. He 
says, “Do not think that it is so easy to vanquish women .. 
The lioness is more powerful than the lion, and, so is the 
cowherdess, strong and tough” But his advice is reject- 
ed, the young cowherds begin their march, and send Jaya- 
deva, the author of Gitagovmda whom Narasmha consider- 
ed his comrade in the Lord’s service, with a message de- 
manding immediate submission. Radha scornfully rejects 
the demand, saying, “We are the primal forces of life, 
mothers of men, gods and demons Have you seen the seed 
without soiH” 

The pourparlers having failed, the armies march against 
each other. Kisses, embraces, ‘ side-long glances shooting 
from winsome eyebrows', and many other unmentionable 
missiles are valiantly exchanged The poet takes his 
humble share in the fight In the first round the amazons 
defeat the young cowherds, but Krshna rushes to their 
rescue Radha is overpowered at first, but recovers her 
ground. She goes back to her friends and shoots an 
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knowi no fraod, he hai uultf row o desire and toger NanelTi *a7t To 
knk at such a Is to earn merit enoogh to aBre serestr-ooe generatians 
from hdL' 

This was for ow poet no academic descripbon of the 
Aryan code of ethics It was a flaming truth which the 
poet had felt and lived all his life, uttered m immortal 
worda In some of his padas the poet expresses hmaself 
with great poetic eloquence. In one such pada, Narasihha 
has risen to a power of conception and expression, a solemn 
majesty of noble, resounding utterance, which has scarcely 
hem improved upon by any other author m the language 

Look et the tkj tet Who perv*de« It, ntteriog the wonli I am He I 
cm He At the feet of the One^ wocld I die for there li cone here who 
can compare ^rith Kfahqa. M 7 mind, loet in one endJecs festive mood, can* 
not fctlcsn the great, dark •pleodcor. Enow the animate and the inanimate 
SB ooe Icrrlngiy hold fast to the Ufe eternal. Look tboe: — ^ere the flaming 
light ihhiea cat of a mllUoD. rising sons where the bearena are chlaxe 
with a goUen mantle there, the Soprezne aport* In ior swinging in a 
goUen czitdle. There, wtthoot wick or oQ or thread, boiu bright the flery 
lamp, un w a vering and eveitasttDg Let cs see, but not with eyei^ Him who 
it Focmlesa. Let ns drink In the deSdons ioy of this viikm. bot not with 
tocgoea. He is the Unktkjwahle, the Dea^eae rwlnging high and low The 
Lord of Ntraaiyi la omnipreaeDt The Mint« alone can catch TTlm in the web 
of thdr love.* 


^ ^ ^ ^ 'RIX ^ 

"1^5% ipr BtRmPi u sn"! 1. 

ISbM dlwl R^l % U %41 ^ 

qpiyiBqiT fllws lil, iwq 'muft %>fl ^ 
nurffe ^ qwiT siiufl, ^ »iri ^ 
qft(r wuiq q qti, 'Rqq qq tiq t. 
qlqqisi qife ^*1, w qlqi qqst 
uqqiqS mrfi ^ BFft uBB dlw 9qi qqqt ^ 
qq^ ^ ft, w^qil Rqiql 

q*t qriqt qwq «3t, ps auii \ 

2 qqqqt Blq gift y#, ftq jj ^ J qpq qlftj 

wqi qiqqt t qw^ erl^irt ^ qifl pq ^ 

wq Blm qift gfit qr pft, qftq ofbBJmt qq ijdl , 
qi- ft ^ W Bfl qmt, qpfl ftft giftftif gjsft 

•rata wild qqlq <:& Bteqf, ^uftl bK syt fttuft 
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You will never find the truth by making nice distinctions between soul, 
God and Supreme Soul Narasmha says When you forget I and Tliou then 
alone will the Master help you ' 

The dhedas, sweepers, invite him to sing his bhS- 
janas. He agrees to go, for ‘ where distinctions come in, 
God departs. To the eye of the dispassionate, all are equal 

The poet goes amongst the untouchables and prays In 
the morning he returns, singing and keeping time with his 
karatala The NSgaras, his castemen, laugh at him What 
kind of Brahmana is this, herding with untouchables^ The 
poet is silent They say, “You don’t know caste-distinc- 
tions ” He bows low with folded hands and replies, “ Yes I 
I have only the support of the Vaishnavas ” He defiantly 
smgs: 

I am such a man , I am such a one as you say In the whole of the society 
I alone am wicked, yea, more wicked than the wicked You may call me what 
you hke , but my love is deeper I am Narrasaiyo of the wicked deeds, but the 
Vaishnavas alone are dear to me He who believes himself supenor to the 
worshipper of Han has led his life m vain ” 3 

Accordmg to him, a Vaishnava is not one who worships 
Vishnu, he is the flower of Aryan culture He desenbes it 
m a verse which Mahatma Gandhi has made the hymn of 
his life. 

He IS the real Vaishnava who feels other’s sufferings as his own He 
serves those who are afflicted and has no conceit. He bows before everyone, 
despises none , is steady in word, body and mind Blessed is the mother of 
such a man His outlook is always dispassionate , he has left all desires , he 
sees a mother m another man's wife. He never speaks an untruth, and 
touches no one's wealth Ignorance does not overpower him , his mind knows 
stem detachment. He has expenenced ecstasy m the worship of Rama, 
his body in itself possesses all places of pilgrimage. He has no avarice, he 


^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 
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NOTE A. THE AGE OF NAEASIflHA MEHTX 
VFbentbeknowledgct of tariy Ga^ciaQtcntsrofintbegtn tobe&cqtdred« 
Ksne •cbotxii conferred open Nomlnhft the hmucr of being the fliit poet 
both In date and merit Aa win appear from the text the Uteratore bad Ua 
beglordDga at leaat three centoriei prior to the date, 1414'1480, tentatlvehr 
fixed lor Harathiha by theae adulara. (1) TUs date wai chiefly bued npoo 
the year 1512 (A. VO Slrec In EZraffS, a poem attributed to >{arsslDha, aa 
the date when Rl Mii^^allha of JanSgai:^ (c. 1433*1473) pxit hla aahithood 
to teat SSraaSS, however la oot comp oa ed by Narsthiha btmaelf bot Is 
the work of eome later poet the leg^ of the gariand apart from ita 
Intrinsic ImiirQbablQty haa no historic baaia and the belief that Haraalnha 
and Miodalika were contemporaries has notfalna in Its snpport except the 
poem the czlsteDce of which cannot be traced beyond c. ICSD. (2} 
Fnrther the eaiflest anthantlc reference to Kanalnha hlniidf la in a wc^ 
of the grandson of Valahnara goawimi yi^halnAthail, co mposed aboat 
1600. C3) Tbe Goiarlil poeta of the fifteenth and the ahrteenth e^ n t u r y 
moat of whom were or porl^Qma, had no knowledge of him. and do 

not bear any trace of hla inflacnce. The first reliable re f erence to him 
in Gtdariu itaelf te in 1S2 and the aralUUe manoicript of none of hla ah 
ieged works an be placed before that Gavlndadisa • diary of hla 
and Caltanya'a vfafit la Aognat 1511 to a temp^ of }bu|acbodfi, at Jnnigadha. 
la tfleat aboat thli greatest bfaakta of Erthcia at Rujacbex^ who roiale 
Jonlgadha Haetf famoos anxtngat the bhaktl enlta of Indht f6) Tbe bhaktl 
of Naraainha bean tracea of the Vrodlvana tohool which tpread orcr tbe 
coentry aboat 1500. The date of Karaalqha. therefore, can reasonably be 
placed in the rixteenth centnry aomewbere between 1500 and 1580k Parsn 
tog a donbt raised by Pifncipal Anandriiankar Dhrnva, I went Into the qnes' 
tlon in G«t^ar3S SSiiya, (1227) and more dahorately again in the Introdoction 
to Attroaoify? Bloke &rbu (1333) Naninhrao Diretla in bb Vaasonjl Lee* 
tnrea, (Tttfend Langmigt ertd Uttraiv^ while ci filda i n g Kme of my argomenti^ 
has admitted the validity of the doobt aa to tbe orthodoz date and tbe 
neceaaity of bringing it iater 
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The bhakta of a personal Krslina merges in the philo- 
sophic saint, expressing the two-fold vision in one great 
word picture. 

XII 

Thus, lived and sang the noblest figure of vanished 
Gujardta 

He dedicated thought, word, and deed to ^ri Krshna He placed all his 
desires and hopes at his feet... .As he carried on this alchemic process, 
he outgrew his sensuality. His bhakti turned spotless, the love as of a 
gopi, which he cherished, grew measureless, he saw his Lover in all men 
‘Who sees Me everjrwhere, who sees all in Me’ was not a mere phrase to 
Narsaiya, nor an idea, but a . plain, living fact . He realized Isvara- 
pramdhana forsaking all, he placed himself in His hands And the stifling 
bonds of existence fell away from him .. He came to be the embodiment of 
the Idea on which great souls from Vyas, Chnst and Augustine to Caitanya 
and Mahatma G3ndhi have built the fabric of life Awake or asleep, his days 
were an eloquent commentary on the great truth perceived by Lord Veda- 
vyasa 

‘ Fix thy mind on Me alone , let thy will sink m Mine 

So shall thou abide in Me alone— for ever, there’s no doubt’ i 

The legacy of rich and varied vocabulary and lan- 
guage of great power and beauty which he left, exercised 
great influence on literature. His padas, cast into slow- 
moving and elastic prabhatia metre generally reserved 
for early morning prayers, moulded the language and senti- 
ments of succeeding generations His taste is often loud 
and vulgar. He lacks the delicacy of MirSn, the intensity 
of Suradasa, the classic dignity of Tulsidasa His language 
is too rhetoncal to permit of that light, Imgermg touch 
which makes for great poetry. But he broke away from 
the lifeless literary tradition of his days. He changed 
Gujarati poetry from an impersonal to a personal art Poet, 
bhakta, apostle of Aryan culture— Narasinha was, and is, 
unique in Gujarata. 


#1FIT 'IRW 

^ ^ ^ WaSt, ^ mss 

TT ^ eRVi Jilt 
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1 Op. cit., p 92. 
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were not, as it was once believed the handiwork of any 
particular section of writers either Bralunapa or JaJna 
Long before the versions now available to us were com 
posed, their onginals had become indispensable to the 
masses as a source of culture and entertainment in the 
whole of India 

These stones, unhke dharmakathas were not allegori 
cal , nor did the didactic element in them subordinate the 
human. They were romances, pure and simple. A charac 
tenstic common to them was predommance of the mira 
culous. Witchcraft, incantation, transformation of the 
human body revival of the dead, transition from one body 
into another were freely introduced Fantastic adventures 
were no less common Many of them had bourgeois setting, 
and described voyages and commeraol enterprises. Rob- 
bery seduction and kidnapping were by no means 
neglected 

They portrayed a free society, unknown to this period 
They spoke of co-education of women free, educated and 
ven^ in the fine arts of headstrong feimnists of beta 
irae, highly cultured and loyal of a certain degree of 
general education. Love, intense and spontaneous or be- 
trayal of it, provided the prmapal motive and ordinarily 
the miseries of lovers parted by accident or intention, 
sustained the sentimental Interest of the story The out 
standing shortcoming of this class of literature was failure 
to delineate human character The hero of one story was 
like the hero of another so was the heroine and so were 
the king and the hetairae— wooden and stereotyped. 

Prahelika, or a nddle, was a literary feature which they 
had inhented from their Saipalqta forbears Dapdin men 
dons sixteen kinds of prahellkas', and even fifty years ago, 
solving riddles or koydas was a popular pastime m Gujaiata. 
Heroine after heroine goes about offering meaningless or 
even obvions riddles to men after having solemnly re- 
solved to marry only the happy suitor who is clever enough 
to solve them. Perhaps in an age of ignorance, this was 
the only kmd of devemess which appealed to tatelligent 
women. 


1. npiaiviam, 86-121, 



CHAPTER V. 

POPULAR FICTION 
(13GO-3G52) 

Original sources— Guindhj a— Foil stones common to B'^hm'm and 
Jama \\orl<s— Characteristics— Llhicnl motive — Love— AUijam and Kathfi— 
Vcfalapattcaiviinltf^a ( 13C0) — Sld/Tl'arn hvInniOTi [ l‘tC'3 )-~Piv rain, ha — n‘- 
aptah — AfaV:arTnia!a djr,llial,a prak'HuU'a—Ca’irnj'n cTdiiTi—Ptfaru Uir^icupTn (l&ll) 
— Vid^aiiBsaiw Pauuij (1429 ) — ^jtlaiath o I^ia—Sainya a!'a ai ^ Su^an.rd — 
Jain legendary literature — Lavan>asama> a ( 1185 ) — ]7n.a’apra!’a)t !/:a — 
Nayasundara (15G0-1G20) — RfiJiacantlarTLa — Ku^.nm'aura^a (1G52), 

From prehistoric times, India possessed a fascinating 
wealth of folk-lore Literar>» men from Bhasa downwards 
have drawn freely upon it , and all literatures, Samskrta, 
Prakrta, Apabhransa, Old and Modern, glisten with its 
golden threads. 

I 

The JniaUas were a rich storehouse to draw upon. 
Gunadhya, the author of the lost BrhatknthU in Paisacl 
Prakrta, was looked upon as the father of popular fiction , 
and KaihTisantsTigma, (1063), an edition of the work 
abridged by Somadeva, true to its name, was the ocean 
where met the rivers of popular imagination Kshemendra 
composed a similar collection of tales under the title 
Brhaikathamanjau PancaianU a, another such collection, 
was translated into Pehlvl in the sixth century, and into 
Italian and English early m the sixteenth century Some of 
the stories m the Arabian Nights can be traced to early 
Indian sources. Other favourite sources drawn upon 
by Indian authors were Vetalapancavmsatika, Sinhasana- 
dvUtnfisika and Siikasaptah 

With classical influence on the wane, fiction came into 
popular favour in Gujarata, and many authors diverted 
their attention from religious to secular literature Even 
dharmakathSs were presented as portraits of real life In 
the hands of Bhalana, as we saw, even the PurSnic 
akhySyikas developed a tendency to become popular tales 

The stories composed in Gujarata depicted life as it 
was befoie the Mussalman invasion of the country. They 
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iukasaptaU wag another fruitful source of popular 
tales. A man left for a foreign country, and, in his absence 
his wife was tempted to break the marital vow But 
her parrot was a clever bird Every night as the woman was 
tempted to leave the house in search of a love adventure, it 
started telling a story about a woman who extricated her 
self from difBculties. At a thnllmg pomt in the story the 
parrot would ask the woman how the herome should act. 
When she confessed her inability to offer a way out the 
parrot would tell her not to leave the house that mght if 
she wanted to hear the solution Thus on every one of the 
seventy nights, the woman attracted by a fresh story, 
gave up her Intention of seeking a paramour At the end 
of the period the fortunate husband returned to find his 
wife as chaste as when he had left her The first Gujarati 
version (c. 1582) of these stones is by Ratnasundam a 
Jama sadhu Tales of conjugal perfidy were always been 
heard with avidity then as now 

Popular imagination highly exercised over Vikrama, 
produced a number of other t^es mdependently of Saips- 
krta sources, Mangalamapeka a sadhu composed about 
c. 1582 Vikranui ane KhaprOcorarBsa based on such a tale. 
Similar tales were also told about Siddharaja who to 
Gujaratis was a replica of Vikrama in valour and generosity 
In c. 1549 Matisara composed a work called KarpOra 
inanjan m which a statuette on the famous Rudr^ala 
temples at Siddhapura tells a story of her love. In c. 1577 
Kanakamudra composed a Kdrpiiramanjan r3sa 

m 

Another tale of wild romantic love which fascinated 
Gujaiata was borrowed from Komakuxidala NSpika of 
Anandadhara (c. 1300) It appears to have been popular 
both in North India and the Deccan for we find it adapted 
both in Hmdi and MarfithL Gapapati a son of Narasa 
Kayastha composed 2. MOdhavamPa-dogdhaka prabandha in 
Old Gujarati at Amod m c. 1528 It had evidently a wide 
appeal for one of its copy was found in Bikaner’ Gapapati s 
work consists of 2500 dogdhaka verses and is inspired by a 

L VHs Mojmndar'i Artide In SSkiya, p, 411 (GuJ ) 
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The source largely drawn upon for these stories was the 
VemlapancaviAhkU. Candragupta II, the Gupta Emperor 
and the traditional Vikramaditya of Ujjaymi, is the hero of 
these miraculous tales A yogi asked Vikrama to carry, 
without uttenng a single word, a corpse hanging on a tree 
to a place where miraculous powers could be acquired 
by certain processes The king took down the corpse, when 
the ghoul, Vetala, residing in it, began to teU a story. 
At the end of the story, the ghoul put a question to the 
king The king, forgetting the yogi’s injunction, gave 
a reply, upon which the corpse disappeared, and was 
seen again hanging on the tree. This incident is repeated 
twenty five times, and every time Vetala produces an inter- 
esting story. 

Vikramaditya, styled paraduhkhabhanjana, the reliever 
of people in distress, is the king Arthur of India. At one 
time there was scarcely a house m Gujarata, perhaps in 
many parts of India, where his exploits were not listened 
to with rapt attention. Samala compares their recital with 
the RUmSyam. The first available work on these legends 
in old Gujarati is by MadhusUdana Vyasa (c 1360) and is 
called Vikramacanta cupUt. Up to c 1668 as many as five 
poets had composed works on these legends 

Another popular work is SinhUsana dvUtnnhkU, compos- 
ed by the sadhu Kshemankara from original sources in 
Maharashtri Prakrta. In these tales. King Bhoja of Ujjayini 
discovers the throne of Vikrama, on which are carved 
thirty-two statuettes Every time Bhoja desires to seat 
himself on the throne, one of the statuettes asks him not to 
do so till he has been as generous and helpful as Vikrama 
Thus each statuette in succession tells a story relating the 
exploits of Vikrama. The first available version of these 
stories in Old Gujarati is composed by Malayacandra in 
c 1463 Many authors wrote about them till c. 1721, when 
Samaja Bhata re-wrote them. 

Pancaiantra was revised in the thirteenth century by 
Pfirnabhadra, a Jaina sadhu of Jhalora. In the fifteenth 
century, this work was twice rendered into Old Gujaiati. 
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He goes to Ujjayinl and describes his distress in verses 
which he writes on the wall of a temple. Wandenng in 
disguise about the dty at night, as was his wont, to discover 
the misenes of his subjects king Vikrama reads the 
verses, and he employs a dancmg girl to find their love 
lorn author Madhava is found and is brought to Vikrama, 
Apprised of the hero s love for Kflroakupdala the ‘reliever 
of distress forthwith calls upon Kflmasena to give her up 
and, on his refusal to do so marches upon his city with an 
army 

Vikrama, however wants to test the strength of Kama 
knpdala s love. He goes to her in disguise and tnes m vain 
to win her for himself As a further test, he informs her 
that Madhava is dead On hearing of the death of her 
lover WSmakwidaln becomes unconscious and is on the 
pomt of death The king comes back to his camp and In 
forms Madhava of her death. The poor lover also faints 
Vikrama, horror-struck at havmg killed a Brahmapa wants 
to commit suicide. The spint Vetala his friend from the 
other world comes to his rescue and revives the lovers 
They are married by the king with great pomp and the 
lovers live happily ever afterwards. The Gujarati poets 
have worked mto this tale a history of the previous births 
of the lovers after the style of Tardngalola 

Caurapancaitks is another love-story in Samslqta which 
attracted the attention of Gujarati authors. BUhapa a 
poet from Kashmir so runs the story fell in love with the 
daughter of Kshitipala a king of the Punjab The father 
discovermg his daughter’s infatuation for the poet bamshed 
him from his kingdom The heartbroken poet poured 
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Madana Pinunn.zVm^n^. of Love Kusalalrtblia wrote a 
MMhava-hTmahundald iTisa in c. 3560, Samala gave his 
own veision of it and called it MddhavTimla , and a play 
based on it evoked inteicst even in modern times 

In the city of Pushpavatl, where Krimascna rules, lives 
a Bidhmana youth by name MCidhava, ' as handsome as 
Love’. The women of the town run after him, and the 
citizens beseech the king to get rid of so fiuitful a source 
of trouble The king, in a judicious mood, tries to test the 
intensity of the fascination exeicised by the boy by bring- 
ing him before his queens Finding liim, however, a danger 
to his own domestic peace, the king pi omptly banishes him 

Mddhava, wandering from place to place, comes to 
Amaidvatl. His extraordinary intelligence immediately 
draws the attention of the local king, who gives him an 
honoured place in his court A hetaiia, Kamakundala, the 
favourite of the king, is at the moment dancing. Mddhava 
watches her performance. Admiring her skill m dancing, 
undisturbed even by a bee which alights on her dress, he 
presents to her the very betel leaf, bids, which the king 
had presented to him as a mark of honour. The king angry 
at the scant courtesy shown by Mddhava to the royal 
present, orders him to leave the town The young man 
with the curse of beauty upon him, while on his way to 
leave the city, meets Kamakundala She invites him to 
her house. The two meet, both fall m love with each 
other, exchange spicy riddles and their spicier solutions 
and are happy In the morning, both part from each other 
with breaking hearts Ganapati puts the following prayer 
in Kdmakundala’s mouth . 

The fair one whispers thus “ Madhava, pray do not go I will get a 
subterranean room made, and keep you there If you hke, I will lock you up 
m my heart. But do not move a step away from me. If you hide yourself 
in my eyes, I shall screen you with collynum I fall at your feet , I beg of 
you, do not go to a foreign land Come to the mirror, and I will close you 
in with my arms around your neck (as a bee is enclosed m a lotus) , the sun, 
when he rises, may open all other petals, but not the knot I will have tied 
you with I will wear you inside the knot of my braid, as Lord ^iva wears 
Gahga I am a forlor n woman , I weep in distress My Lord, do not leave me.” ^ 
1 ^ 

^ nril pr ll 
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is had to a tndc the date of marriage is fixed but the 
kmgs of Junagadba and Patapa are informed of it so late aa 
not to permit of a Journey from their capitals to Jhalora 
On the appomted day. Pihgala alone is present, and is 
mamed to Uma. 

Uma gives birth to Maru short for MaruvapI, whose 
body is aa fragrant aakasturi' When she is a year and a 
half old, a famine overtakes the land and Pifig^a and his 
people seek a more favoured land near Pushkaratirtha 
Nala, the^g of Nalavaragadha, comes there on a pilgrim 
age irith his queen and a three-year-old boy Salhskumara 
whose pet name la PboE 

The two kings become friends, and cement their fnend 
ship by marrymg the baby Pbola with the infant princess. 
Nala then returns to his own country and through time and 
distance, becomes mdifferent to the marriage of his little 
son. Phola grovra op ignorant of his mamage, and is mar 
ried to Mslavapl a pnncess of Malvfl. 

pholfl who is fond of horses, makes friends with a 
horsedealer The horse-dealer, when he goes to Pifigala, 
learns to his surprise that the long’s daughter has been 
married to his friend phola, and is awaiting an mvitation 
from her husband He mforms Piiigala’s men about pbola s 
marriage with the princess of Malva The mformation reaches 
Maru With an aching heart, she goes about sending 
messages to the husband whom she has loved from mfancy 
Piteously she addresses a sBrasa bard in the lake 

BWJ lend me pnff winse I eh^ em be eestntnl Flylne eaeea ties 
•eaj, I will go, meet my lorer end then glTfl them twcfc to yon. Thh land of 
the North If oppreeetvo my heart Uvea In the South. i 

But the bird does not hsten to her It files away ‘Un- 
fortunate indeed is ahe whoJias been deserted by her mate 
In distant Nalavaragadha Dhola s mother lets fall a re- 
ference to the marriage m the presence of her son, who 
thus comes to know of the wife he has mamed ra mfancy 
But the Jealousy of his wife, Malavapi is roused. She 

1 5Wf enrt 

mgr sfta ftat, ifta fits mdi ^ 
gtK ftg striflgi, ftgot 
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forth his feelings of soirow and disappointment in the fifty 
veises of this woik^ Some Gujarati poet has prefixed an- 
other poem of seventy-foui verses to this one, giving a local 
turn to this romantic incident. According to this poem, King 
Virasmha of Patana employs Bilhana to leach his daughter 
Sasikald. The teacher and the pupil fall in love with each 
other and aie secretly married. When the king discovers 
the maiiiage he sentences the poet to death. This story 
has been worked upon by Jfianacarya in his Bhilhan^hUvya 
(c. 1500) Samala Bhata has incorporated the story in his 
MadanamohanU, 

IV 

But Gujaiati poets also composed original stories MU} u- 
dholdcupUi by Kusalalabha (c 1561) is the most attractive 
of such stories. Another version by an unknown poet was 
conposed in c 1601, and yet another was written in c. 1616 
by Anandodaya. Dayabhai, a modern dramatist, has drawn 
upon the stoiy for his play, UmU-Devdl 

The language of Kusalalabha's work, parts of which are 
m piose, presents the Rajasthani aspect of Old Gujarati. 
The plot is realistic, and the sentiments and imagery have 
an old-world flavour. It is a beautiful love-poem of old 
Gujarata, fresh with local colour. The note of love sounds 
tiue and intense in its appeal as m no other poem of 
the age. The poet unequivocally admires the sentiment of 
Singara. ‘It is the principal among the nine rasas. It 
pleases the gods , it is the friend of women. Respect for 
the plighted word, affection, humour, pathos, voluptuous- 
ness, laughter, love, and the joy of reunion, all are found 
m it.’ 

In the city of Pungala m MaravSda, lived king Pingala 
He receives an offer to marry Umadevi, the beautiful 
daughter of Samantasinha of Jhalora. Uma has already 
beentwice betrothed, once to the king of Patana, and again to 
king of Junagadha But the mother of the princess dislikes 
Gujarata “Gujarata is full of diseases and lunatics. Weak 
men and shameless women live there. How can we give 
the princess to such a country ? ” Ultimately, recourse 


1. Sir Edwin Arnold has rendered the work in English, 
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ent husband are m vain She is, however successful in 
exacting a promise from him that he will not start on his 
)oumey as long as she is awake. MalavapI then tries to 
give up sleep but nature is too strong for her, and one 
day as she falls asleep phoia takes the road to Pungala. 
Miavapl wakes up to her husband gone and bewails 
her lot 

Carsed is the «hkh has do mocntsla If there had bees one 
here, 1 woold have t hr o v m mTseif from It Love. I go msd when I see a 
bed like a black cobra, U poUoni me. 

She sends a parrot to bring her husband back The 
parrot flies to phoia and tells him to return Malavani 
will die without yon ’ Phoia rephes heartlessly ‘ Go, 
collect wood and, when she dies cremate her ” 

Approaching Pnhgala, phoia secs Maru as she comes 
with her friends to fetch water from a well outside 
the town. The parted lovers meet, and are received with 
joy by Mam a parents. 

My l(na .horn I iwilted hu com. Tfae pOten due tie booie 
imfle the bed.tteadi rel wJtli Joy 1 

After a few days spent in pleasure of all krnds Phoia, 
with his bnde, sets o5 for his native land People warn 
him against the jealousy of one Umar Sumara whose offer 
for Mam a hand has been rejected On the way a serpent 
bites Mam and she dies phoia prepares to die with her 
on the same pyre removes his ornaments and gives a 
message to his camel to be dehvered to his parenta. 

But God Sankara and bla spouse hasten to the rescue 
of tme love and Mam Is reviv^ Resummg their Journey 
Phoia and Mam meet Umaia’s men. They Induce Phoia 
to join them m a drinking bont, intending to kill him when 
drunk, and to capture Mam She comes to know of the 
plan and warns him. Hotly pursued by Umara 8 men the 
galloping camel bears them in safety to Nalavaragaijha. 
Every one is happy and Mam and MalavapI both basking 
m their husband s love live like two sisters. 


t ^ wfdl TO, 

•rtH 5^ ^ ItWl Wf| TO 
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causes messengers from Pungala to be killed, so that no 
message of MSru is ever delivered to her husband. 

King Pingala is surprised that none of his messengers 
ever return. Finally, Maru sends her message through 
wandering minstrels. 

Wanderer ! Give a message to Dhola. .Come to me soon, beloved ’ 
Without you, your bride is heart-broken , a bow without the string.. Love I 
If you do not come by the beginning of §ravana, the lightning will fall, and I 
shall die in fear.. .. Day and night, I weep, for I am lonely without you 
Daily I worship the direction in which you live , my eyes have not closed in 
sleep Since you left Love, Come soon. Else, be assured, the crows will flv 
over the dead body of Maru”.^ 

The message reaches Dhola He wants to leave for 
Pungala, but Malavani, anxious to keep him to herself, in- 
duces him to put off his visit on one excuse or another 

Now, my beloved, the rams have come , the roads are muddy , the 
creepers cling to the trees, women, to men 2 

Dhola sends a bard with a message to Maru, and pre- 
pares to go, in spite of the protests and wails of Malavapi 
The latter even requests the riding camel to feign lameness, 
but all her efforts to put obstacles in the way of her impati- 
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to a foot The princess hiiinc known her husband from 
his boyhood declines to belieic in his reputed Icarninc 

Kuig Ratnaketu learns that his minister. thouRh able to 
win over every one has failed to win the heart of his own 
wife, and cunous to see the woman who could not be won 
by so charmlnR and learned a husband invites himself to 
dmner at their house. To frustrate the kinR s curiosity, the 
prmcess wears in turn three different dresses and the 
kinB fails to ascertain which of the three ladies serving 
him 13 his mmister a wife. 

The king s cunosity remains unabated, lie gives orders 
that his minister's wile should come and sing at a festival 
held outside the town in honour of the guardian deity The 
princess makes what she thinks an impossible condition. 

' I will sing only if my husband plays an instrument in 
accompanimentl" says she. To her surprise the condition 
is accepted. The rmnister plays upon the instrument to 
perfection and she has to sing The people are transport 
ed with joy at the skill of both and the king has them car 
ned in a procession through the aty 

During the procession, the princess loses her nng. And 
for the fest time after their mamage Saubhagyamalljarl 
speaks to her husband, when she asks him to find IL 
irtvatsa goes back in search of the nng but is inadvertently 
locked out of the dty at night. Being in a hurry to return 
to his wife he tnes to enter the city through a gutter, and 
In doing so is bitten by a snaka 

A courtesan, who sees what has befallen him takes him 
to her house and cures him of the snake-bite. Jitlvatsa 
in return, promises to grant any favour she might ask. 
The hetalra demands that he should live with her as her 
paramour and as a man of honour, he has to keep 
his promise. Unwilling to take risks the woman ties round 
his foot a charm which immediately turns him into a 
peacock. 

Peacock by day and paramour by mght, poor Srlvatsa 
leads a miserable existence. One day brtvatsa the 
peacock, files to his own terrace, and hears &aubhflgya 
mailiarl bewailmg the loss of a husband whom she has 
come to love too late. On the following day he again 
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V 

Another popular story, VidyUmlUsa, is taken from Vinaya- 
candra’s MallinathamdhUkUvya ( c. 1229) in Samskrta. 
The first Gujarati version of the story, written by HirSnanda 
under the name VidyUmlUsano PavUdo, is dated 1429. 
The most racy and popular version of it, undoubtedly, is 
that of Samala under the name VinecaianivUrtU. 

In the town of Kancanapura lives Sripala, the nagara 
setha. He calls his four sons and asks them the best way 
to malce money. Three of them indicate the normal 
methods of business, but the fourth, Srivatsa, an idiot, 
talks sedition “ I will rule as our king does ” says he , 
and his father dnves him out of the house 

Srivatsa goes to Ratnapura and attends school, where 
his dullness earns for him the name murkhacata, the fool. 
Among his fellow-pupils are Saubhagyamanjari, the king’s 
daughter, and the son of the minister The princess is in 
love with the minister’s son, but he does not encourage 
her The princess is insistent The reluctant lover plays 
a trick upon her, he persuades the idiot to impersonate 
him as bridegroom, marry the princess, and run away with 
her during the night. 

Before leaving the city, Srivatsa goes to offer his part- 
ing salutations to his teacher Taking pity on the idiot, 
the teacher invokes Sarasvati, the goddess of learning, 
and gives him some water endowed with the miraculous 
'-power of making a man learned The idiot drinks the water, 
and, on the instant, he sheds his idiocy like a cast off 
skin The pnncess, under the impression that she has 
married her lover, silently travels with him the whole 
night on a camel When the dawn comes, she discovers to 
her horror that she has marned the wrong man, and that 
too the idiot 

They come to Ujjaymi Srivatsa, now poet and 
scholar, earns fame and the title of vidya-vdasa, one 
who delights in learning Srivatsa’s learning attracts the 
king’s attention and he is appointed prime minister 
Meanwhile, the unhappy princess, ignorant of the trans- 
formation her husband has undergone, lives in an upper 
storey of the house, bewailing the lot which has tied her 
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from some unknown Pralqta source. Its first available 
Gujarati verson is dated c. 1410 and many versions have 
followed. In the villages its latest version still holds the 
field against modem stories. 

vn 

During the fifteenth century the hterary activity of the 
Jaina sadhus was as brisk as before though its direction 
underwent achange.They were at an advantage compared 
to the Brahmapas m those troublous times. They were 
not burdened by family or social ties. Except during the 
monsoon they were always on the move, immune from the 
political misfortunes which had overtaken Gujarata Their 
hterary tradition was intact, for their clientele was rich 
enough to preserve the integrity of the upaSrayas which 
sheltered them their pupils and their libraries. As they 
travelled from the Punjab to the Deccan their outlook grew 
wide and varied while their solitary life left them sirffi 
aeut leisure to acquire a thorough knowledge of Samskrta 
and Apabhramka hterature. 

The sadhu composed cantas of the self same HrthaA 
karas, cakravartina and saints as the hterary sadhus 
before him had done. Just as the Brahmapical author was 
obsessed by certain Puiapic heroes he was by Bharata, 
Rshabhadeva Nemlnatha and Stholibhadra. He wrote 
about them in tedious, monotonous rhyme. Sometunes 
he vaned his theme by writing about Kumarapala and 
Vastupala. He also tried his band at philosophic discus- 
sions sermons sajjayas or eulogies of places of pa 
grimage, and other religious subjects. But, unfortunately 
rdigioua propaganda was the sole ostensible excuse for 
his resorting to hterature and consequently hia work 
suffered from a surfeit of rehgious and moird bias. He 
lacked the emotion of bhakti to elevate his utterance to 
even comparatively artistic iioetry With lapse of time 
even his stories lost in mterest. for every mddent had to 
be moulded to a narrow rigid code of life. 

VHI 

Some of the J a m a poets have hitherto suffered unmented 
neglect Theirlanguageforatimewas treated as archaic 
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Visits his home On this occasion, his wife’s fiicnd liappcns 
to untie tlie chaim, and he resumes his own form The 
husband recounts his tale of woe to the wife, but insists 
on being turned into a peacock, for a word plighted even to 
a courtesan must be kept And once more a bird, he flies 
back. 

But the princess repoits all she has heard from her 
husband to the king, who retrieves him Srivatsa, now 
restored to his usual form, is honoured by the king Giving 
him his daughter in mairiage, the king retires to a forest 
Srivatsa succeeds to the throne, marches on the city where 
his father lives, and, defeats its king The story ends with 
the reunion of the father and son 

VI 

There are two other love-stories of a still moie fantastic 
kind, in which romantic lovers pass through a succession 
of lives m order to attain a happy union One is HousUvah, 
the available Gujarati versions being of c. 1355, 1457, and 
1617, the last by a poet of the name of Sivadasa This poet 
also wrote a tale called Kum^vatt, which Virji, the pupil 
of Premananda, re-wrote in c 1669. The heroines of these 
two stories are a class by themselves They begin as man- 
hating feminists, become love-lorn damsels, and end as 
loving wives. There is yet another popular story called 
^ilavatino rUsa, in which the loyal wife of a merchant 
sojourning abioad is believed to be carrying an illegitimate 
child, and is dnven out of the family. Tragic adventures 
befall her, but, in the end, she and her husband come 
together Matters are explained , the child is proved to be 
legitimate , and the wife is taken back, her honour fully 
established There are three versions of the story dated 
c 1547, c 1580 and c 1644 respectively. Samala has 
adapted the story in Bhadrdbhdmim, 

One other tale, Sadayavatsa-Sdvahngd, has charmed 
Gujarata for about five hundred years. Sadayavatsa and 
Savahnga, husband and wife, are banished from their 
native city, and are separated Ultimately they meet after 
undergoing fearful experiences, in all of which the fantastic 
vies with the miraculous The stoiy is possibly taken 
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Afraid of their enemies his mother takes him to her 
father’s village, where he acquires knowledge of arts and 
skill in arms through the favour of the goddess Ambaji He is 
betrothed, and also discovers a buned treasure ( canto iv ) 
The auspiaous signs on the body of a bnde, the virtues of 
a good woman— rather a formidable number— the marriage 
of Vimala and ^!rtdevI, and the festivities accompanymg 
it are then described { canto v ) The poet depicts their 
) 0 y with an unusual restraint 

Loreif 6ower» i pr ea d thefr fragrance fn beantiftil gnrdeni. Tbere, diey 
iport tn mnW corcacti of cainp3 flowen and crown encfa other 

thcf gambol In fooDtiina. 

Vimala then goes to hve m Patana. Kmg Bhlma is 
jealous of the nch and brave Vimala and tries to have him 
killed by a tiger but Vimala kills the bger (canto vi) 
Tired of the persecutions of the king Vunala leaves Patapa 
captures Caidravatl near Mount Abu and becomes its 
ruler A traveller tells him of the twelve sultans in the 
city of Rome who have made it their business to destroy 
the Hindus, Vimala marches on them with his army which 
13 described in detail A battle follows Vimala is victori 
ous, and returns to his aty m triumph (canto vii) Then is 
descnbed Vimala s war with the Brahmapa king of Xhatha 
m Smdha (canto vm) and finally the reader is treated to 
an account of the greatness of Jama religion and to an 
autobiographical note (canto ix) 

Vimala was a heroic figure dunng the days precedmg 
those of Siddharaja, but the story of the poet is entirely 
fichbous. For a study of contemporary manners the work 
18 invaluahle, but, asliteratuie, of little worth. 

K 

Half a century after lAvapyasamaya, we encounter Naya 
Bundara He lived between c. 1560 and 1620 resided for a 
long tune in Gujarata and had a lady disaple, Hemasrl who 
composed KanakHvaB (c. 1685) Nayasundm, like aU Jama 
sadhus travelled far and wide, and was a student of the 
Saihskita, Prakrta Hindi and Urdu hteratures. He left 
three social rBsas—ROpaamdrakHitvtmirasa ( c. 1581 ) 
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the religious and moral precepts with which they sowed 
their compositions repelled both scholar and reader; and 
the unbalanced praise of Jama scholars more often than 
not retarded a due lecognition of their real worth. 

The most notable author of the sixteenth century was 
Ldvanyasamaya, an author of considerable literary attain- 
ments. His original name was Laghuraja. He was born 
in c 1485 in a SrimSli Vanika family of Ahmedabad, and 
was initiated as a Jama sadhu at the age of eight. His 
autobiographical note in Vtmalop] ahandha runs : 

Through the favour of Sarasvatl, I became a poet in my sixteenth year 
and so I have composed excellent rHsas, with parts in prose and parts in 
poetry, using chanda, kavita and cupai I have also composed songs and 
poems m different tunes, and also dialogues 

He composed over twenty nine works. Four of these 
are rasas of tirthankaras and saints. One is Rdvanamando- 
dailsamvUda, c. 1506, a work based on the RdmUyana, being 
a dialogue between Sita’s abductor and his wife. The 
other is DevarUjavatsarUjacupdt, a story of the ordinary 
type He also wrote the well-known Vunalap) oba7idha, 
c. 1512, and other religious and ethical poems. 

Vimalaprdbmidha, ox Vtmalmdso, purports to be a bio- 
graphy of Vimalasa, the minister of Bhima I, the Calukya 
king of Patana , but it has scarcely any historical value. It 
is a story based purely on tradition. But, such as it is, it is 
better than the rasas on historical persons of the centuries 
following, and represents an intermediate step between the 
historical prabandha of Merutunga and the popular legend 
of RshabhadSsa. This prabandha was rendered into Sams- 
ki^a in c. 1522 by Saubhagya 

The prabandha begins with a description of the Hemakuta 
mountain , of the foundation of Srimala by the goddess 
Laxml ( canto i ) ; of the origin of the castes known as 
Srimalas, Osvalas and Poravadas , of good omens ; of the 
eighty castes of the Vaisyas , of their social customs 
(canto ii) , and of the iniquities prevalent in the Kaliyuga. 

( canto 111 ). The birth of Vimala is then described. The 
auspicious signs on his body foreshadowing greatness 
are mentioned The ceremony of putting him to school 
and the way he completes his studies are next desenbed. 
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friend asks her to have confidence in her womanly instincts. 
A woman always wins. 

Id • mcmient, ibe weeps, and, in a moment agilD. abe smiles and pots the 
mindfl of hd;4e*9 men oo trial. She con ^>ealc one thing end do enotber A 
woman hat no peer In the wotU. 

The friend then tells her the story of the clever wife of 
King Vikrama s son, and, in telling it, relates a few mira 
culous events (canto ill) But Sohaga longs for a husband 
fit to be her mate. The friend first brings her king 
Vikrama as a suitor but he is unable to solve the nddles 
proposed by the girl, and la rejected. SohSga then asks 
her to fetch Rnpacahda she has seen him buymg betel 
leaf at the shop opposite her house The fnend goes to the 
young merchant but finds him unresponsive. But she 
persists 

She Baw yon ooce with her eyei, bat abe hat been mad alter yoa rinr<». 
Her every moment la eiK5eM ta a handred yean. Dame Lotta Bvce in the 
lake and the San in the alcy but abe blooma only when be appear*.! 

And the poet declares 

When yoa look at a man, and yoor body and mind rejoice and the eyes 
grow fond, do not d ee ert hhn even U Hie departs.* 

RQpacahda comes to Sohaga and is struck by her per 
feet b^uty Then follows a conventional desenpbon of 
her limbs with stereotyped similes. He falls m love with 
her at once. Again and agam he looks at her for his 
eyes are insatiate The lovers then spend the mght 
tether Sohaga is happy 

He Is the roy lover who vWted her in her dream* abe decUee to 
borrow the thotgand eyea o( Indra to be aUe to look at Mm a gatn 

A passage at arms in solving nddles follows. Them 
sports are then desenbed m the usual fulsome style 
( canto iv ) 

1 'm j twft, <flil B tBtifj 
SkW amt ^ TO 

wfeft ^ atsnaro 

aw ^ fta i«N“il tiw % TO &tre 
^ S ifft an nw 5%, iRFil 

& TOH Rft jjW, sm ^ ^ if. 
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SurosmidawUsa (c 1590), and PrabJiUvalttil^in, besides one 
Puranic rasa, Naladnmayanii and two religious works. 

PPpacandratUsa is one of the best written social rasas of 
the century. The miraculous elements are to some extent 
repiessed, or relegated to interlude talcs The diction is in- 
accurate, but ornate, and laigely influenced by Samskrta 
It contains a much larger element of local and foreign 
words, is more rhetorical than Bhalana’s, and, at places, 
develops a music and elegance of its own The detailed 
descriptions of the conventional sort are often relieved by 
a freshness of outlook and humour. 

After the inevitable description of lands, the prosperity 
of Mdlva is described, ‘the happy land which has no 
thieves, where there is plenty of affection but no selfish- 
ness’. Then is given a detailed account of its capital, Ujja- 
yini, of its palaces, temples and marts ‘with bejewelled mer- 
chants, fat and handsome, whose hands never leave off twist- 
ing their mustaches, their gaze fixed on customers’. In that 
city, resided a merchant Dhanadatta and his wife Dhana- 
sundarl. The author points out at great length how a good 
woman is a blessing and a bad one a curse (canto i). 

The merchant and his wife had a son, Rupadeva His 
infancy is described with a wealth of realistic detail 
Rupadeva is put to school and the ceremony connected with 
going to school is described, as also the subjects he learns 
there The thirty-two qualities of a perfect man are 
then enumerated Rupacanda’s mamage, and the ceremo- 
nies, dinner and festivities connected with it, are described 
with picturesque details, (canto ii) The description holds 
good in every respect in many parts of Gujarata and 
MaravSda even to-day. 

Gunasena, a tnbutary of the king of Kanauja, comes to 
live in Uj'jayini with his beautiful daughter Sohaga, who has 
decided not to marry. She attains her seventeenth year 
‘ The flood of youth increases, and Kamadeva, the god of 
love and youth, comes and lives in her body’ She wants 
to see a drama, but her fnend restrains her. “ How can 
song and dance be heard and seen by an unmarried girl ? ” 
The girl feels very miserable, for she has not yet found the 
man whom she could love How is she to find him ? The 
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posed by Mfltnkyacaiidra in Diva in Gujarata (c. 1220) It 
is not in the author’s best style but, with this work com 
posed a hundred years earlier, one can easily understand 
how Premananda came to write his masterpiece. Sura 
sundanrUsa is a comparatively inferior work. It is a rapid 
recital of the adventures which overtake a princess aban 
doned in a forest by her husband. 

Nayasundara represents the authors in Old Gujarati 
who adopted a style and manner exactly the reverse 
of Bhalapa’s. Bhal^ mtroduced the essential features of 
rasa, namely popular sentiments and the forms in which 
they were expressed into what was primarily a rendering 
of a Saihsk^ta poem His object was to create a literature 
for a fairly int^igent class which had lost touch with Sam 
EkGa Nayasnndara enriched old rasa Stones with a wealth 
of hterary and emotional reminiscences from Saihslgta 
works and thereby produced a work which helped to 
raise the level of popular literature. Both these movements 
startmg from a different point of view met in the next cen- 
tury when literatiire took a well-defined shape suited to the 
taste of the people as a whole. Purapic akh^yikas became 
popular tales and popular tales became transformed into 
poems of literary workmanship at the same tune, long 
and stereotyped descnptions rcmamed martistic feature 
of both 


X 

KusumirwOra by Gangavijaya is an interestmg piece of 
soaal rasa composed in c. 16^ It Is written in popular 
diction approximating to Modem GujaraH and unburdened 
by Saiiiskita words and imagery The story which is 
mainly m duha with conversations m deS Is well told 
The author’s technique is superior to that of many other 
well known poets. His sly humour is unusual with old 
Gnjaratl authors. One of the interlude tales, perhaps 
borrowed from an old source, is very mterestlng 

Dhanasundara, a merchant hving in the town of Ratna 
pura, goes abroad on a tradmg enterprise, leavmg his wife 
Dhanavatl in the care of his friend ^ftirohita the pneat of 
the king Purohlta cornea to the merchant s and is well 
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Spies inform the king that the girl who rejected him 
has accepted Rupacanda. In the morning, the offended 
king sends for Dhanadatta and his sons. The mahajana 
of the town, anticipating the king's wrath, accompanies 
the merchant. The description is very picturesque, and 
gives an excellent idea of the mahajanas in India who 
brought to bear the pressure of public opim'on on irrespon- 
sible kings. The king lets go all except RQpacanda. He 
takes him to his palace and inquires how he solved the 
riddles of SohSga. The young man feigns stupidity : 

I am a merchant and can only weigh spices. A Vanika is stupid I only 
do business by teflmg nonsensical half-truths How can I, who spend my 
life like this, know so much ? i 

The king has him whipped like a thief through 
the streets of the city. But Rupacanda declines to dis- 
close his secret. The unrelenting king gives orders for his 
execution Hearing this, the town in is a ferment. Pres- 
sure of public opinion ultimately induces the king to re- 
scmd the order. 

The king’s curiosity to discover the solution of the 
riddles propounded by Sohaga is still irrepressible. He 
marries his daughter to RGpacanda in order to warm them 
out of him. Sohaga writes a touching epistle, to which 
Rupacanda forwards a suitable reply. Later, the princess, 
who by then has become a dutiful wife, asks RQpacanda how 
he solved the riddles of SohSga. The husband, bound 
by promise, tells the solution to his wife, the pnncess, who 
communicates them to her father. The king, in a fit of 
joy, celebrates the marriage of RQpacanda and SohSga 
The rest of the poem, unconnected with the main story, 
relates the adventures of Siddhasena DivSkara and the 
conversion of Vikrama to Jainism In course of time, 
RQpacanda becomes a sSdhu. 

Nayasundara’s Naladamayantirclsa is considered to be a 
rendering of a lost Samskrta work called NalUyam, com- 
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accommodates the commandant in another compartment 
of the trunk. The minister like the two that preceded 
him seeks safety m the third compartment of the trunk 
when the kmg Imocks at the door The lady’s fascinating 
talk diverts the kmg but just as he feels that he is gaining 
ground the women of the town arrive beating their 
breasts with lamentations at Dhanasundara's death. Fright 
ened the king finds security in the fourth compartment 
of the trunk. 

News of Dhanasundara’s death spreads in the town. As 
Dhanasundail is a childlesa widow, the authorities accord 
ing to law want to take possession of the merchants 
wealth. But the king, the minister, the general and the 
priest are not to be found XJltimately the queen orders 
the officers to take possession of the dead man s wealth 
When the officers arrive at her house, Dhanavatl all tears, 
confesses her ignorance of the whereabouts of her 
husband a wealth but points to the trunk as perhaps, the 
only receptacle which may contain it The officers find the 
trunk very heavy and antiapating a rich addition to the 
royal coffers ha^y carry it to the queen. 

The queen struck with the heavmess of the trunk, is 
amdous to acquaint herself with the exact amount of weffith 
it contains. Dismissmg the servants, she opens the first 
compartment Out walks the pnest and the queen per 
plexed asks him how he came to be thera The priest 
without offenng any explanation, requests her to open the 
second. The process is continued the second, the third 
and the fourth compartments are opened and the 
general the mimster and the kmg all stand before the 
queen dumbfounded m selfoonfessed guilt 

XI 

Another sadhu of considerable literary powers was 
Samayasuiidara, who flourished between c. and 1612. 
He was an indefatigable author and composed about 
twenty long works, besides a large number of gma1l poems. 
Many of his works are rasas m the orthodox style and deal 
with tilth aHkaras and samts. He wrote NaladamayahBrUsa 
( c. 1617 ) and SiiaramcupOi (c. 1627) He used many 
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received by the lady Attracted by her beauty and intel- 
ligence, he declares his love to Dhanavatl She tries to 
reason with him, but the priest is not to be put off The 
helpless lady makes an appointment with him for the first 
quartet of the night , and, not knowing how to get rid of 
this disloyal friend of her husband, goes to Durgapnla, 
the commandant of the fort, with the complaint. Durga- 
p5la, equally struck with the charms of the unfortunate 
lady, promises to get rid of the priest if he liimsclf is 
received as a favoured lover. She is in a quandary and 
gives him an appointment for the second quarter of the 
night 

In her terrible plight, she turns to the minister who 
is very properly shocked at the conduct of the two 
officials, and promises to get rid of them if she will accept 
him as a lover She makes an appointment with him for the 
third quarter of the night, and approaches the king, as the 
final court of appeal, for protection against the evil inten- 
tions of his officers He promises protection promptly, but 
on the very same condition the others had imposed The 
lady, now desperate, invites him to come to her in the 
fourth quarter of the night. 

Dhanavatl, though in distress, has the ingenuity to 
discover a means of escape out of this four-fold calamity. 
She has a long box with four compartments opening sepa- 
rately, brought down to her room She also takes an old 
neighbour into her confidence and gets her to help carry 
out her plan of action. She requests her to spread a rumour 
in the town early next morning that news had been re- 
ceived of her husband’s death, to collect the ladies of the 
town, and to come to her house 

The fateful night arrives The priest amves smartly 
dressed and self-satisfied. Dhanavatl, sweet, affectionate 
and ready to yield, invites him to dinner. At the end of 
the first quarter, the commandant knocks at the door, 
c pnest IS frightened and is induced by the lady to 
ceal himself in one of the compartments of the trunk. 
The commandant enters. He, too, is well received 
and is entertained with talk and food Time flies, the 
minister knocks at the door, and Dhanavatl obligingly 



CHAPTER VI 

AKHO AND THE GOSPEL OF OTHER WORLDLINESa 

Tbe M 0 C 0 I 4 — Ecooomlc condltlOQi ol GoJarSto-Social 
OD Goiwlta-^tber-worldlhieo— Akhl Rh»Vtn (1615-1674) — Llf&— Woifc^- 
Chappla — PMotophlcttl woriL*--HI» 

In the sixteenth and the seventeenth centuries, Gujarata 
regained lost ground. As a province of the Mogul Empire, 
it enjoyed a sort of settled existence and grew prosperous 
once again. The people succeeded in confining pohtical 
inflnencea to limited spheres and stiffened social barriers 
so as to secure contentment and happmess withm narrow 
grooves. Restricted life drove restive mmds to harp upon 
the worthlessness of the world while the prevailing content 
ment led genial spints of the age to create a new literary 
tradition. 

I 

When Akbar in 1573 formed the provmce of Gujarflta, 
he sliced off some districts, annexing them to Khflndesha 
and Malvfl. Maravada, also was finally separated from 
Gujarata. The provmce was largely immune from wars and 
land taxes, though the great nobles to whom the Emperor 
entrusted government administered it by deputies, who 
never cared to carry out the constructive pohcy enjomed 
by the imperial edicts. Except for an Invasion of South 
Gujarata m 1600 by Malik Ambar the governor of the Nizam 
at Daulatabad this state of affairs contmued till l&i4. In 
that year Aurangrlb then the viceroy gave the province a 
fore-taste of the mtolerant pohcy which was to charactenxe 
his rule. 

After Aurangzib came to the throne, irvajl first invaded 
Surat m_1664 and the imperial authority grew weak. Soon 
the Marathi raids became a normal feature of life. BagBpa, 
the guardian fortress of the south passed mto their 
hands m 1672. They raided Broach in 1675 and again in 
1635 Surat in 1699 and Broach, once agam in 1705. Two 
years later Aurangzib died and the Mogul Empire begw 
tottering to a fall. 
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new dhrilas or desi melodics which, on his own icsLimony, 
became popular. The rhcloiical flavour of his style and 
his humoious descriptions both closely appioach Prema- 
nanda’s His vivid picture of Krshna as an astrologer in 
S^mhapiadyumna, but for its older language, might be 
mistaken to be from the pen of the latter. 

Yet, another Jama aulhoi, Kshabhadfisa, must be 
mentioned, if not for his literary merits, at least for the 
untiring energy with which he spun his thirty-two works 
His literary activities were spread over a period from 
c. 1617 to 1632 About sixteen of his works are rSsas on 
tirthankaras and saints There arc two on KurnSrapSla, 
and one on Hiravijaya, an eminent Jama picceptor (c. 1517- 
1596) who induced Emperor Akbar to issue firmans pro- 
hibiting violence to animals on certain days in the year, 
and who, in consequence, assumed mythological propor- 
tions for his pupils The poet spun out his rSsas in a dull 
and uniform style. He lacked the art of telling a story ; 
like many other so called poets of the period, he had noth- 
ing new to say. 
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mothersatclRhl andwidowsatsixtccn Oldmcnpatd fancy 
pnce for infant wives, Mamagc of a grown-up girl with 
an mfant husband was by no means Tare. An ill assorted 
match was the rule, \nROpacandakuhvararSsa Sohflgasaya 

Brtter vn me, rooUin' wRh roor own tamli pbcc H joa Eke, m black. 
Ycnontoci cebra on mr body let ine *11110 Ibc feaiial ndaciy ol bell but, 
do Dot giro me lo maiTiace to a ttnpld man. 

‘ In this world you never find one thmg,’ runs a garabl 
‘ you never find a well matched pair TTie position of a 
girl in the house of her husband was insufferable. In a 
popular garabl styled hcra Kanto the Thom, a young 
wife enumerates her father in law, mother in law etc,, as 
thorns in her side. 

Men were, as a rule much married Many a story 
leaves an unpleasant impression on the modem mind be- 
cause of the lightheartedness with which the hero marries 
and supersedes wives phola when in search of his first 
wife, is willing to see the second dead and burned and 
only because she loved him too well Even a married 
woman was helpless When her husband deddes to start 
for a foreign land Surasundarl says If you leave me 
behind people will spread scandals about me, Dhanavatl 
under sunilar circumstances is more emphatic, 

Ko ODQ vQl reipect me eren In 1D7 (atbo't bonte. No one wQl erer pay 
me any atteoUem The world wQl col! me a btijitesi woman. When ber 
btahand b with ber a w oma n can do what the Ukca. Sbe can taHc witb 
(OgroltT abe can treat erery man with contempt A woman, when ber 
hnAand k away b bereft ot ber aenaea abn b more dead than tHre. 

In the Guiarata of the Calukyas remturiage of widows 
was not considered disreputable. But in the fifteenth 
century, Bhalapa bewailed their lot Pious and charitable 
widows are treated like dirt If they keep themselves tidy 
they are suspected of unmorabty ’ Early in the eighteenth 
century, Premanauda regards remarriage of widows as an 
abomination. 

And society remamed the same till the begmmng of the 
twentieth century 

IV 

But these social activities were not the result of decay 
but of a purposive corporate effort to preserve life from 
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II 

Under the Moguls, Gujarata regained its prosperity. 
Cambay was the most flourishing port in India. "'It was 
impossible,” wrote Varthema, a European traveller (1503- 
1508) ” to describe its excellence ”. Surat was another port 
of international importance. Ghogha as a port rose into 
prominence. Padre Ovington ( 1690 ) was in ecstasy at the 
matchless ingenuity and skill of Gujarati bankers, weavers 
and ship-carpenters. “ No other province in India ” said 
Khafikhan ( 1719 ) “ can equal this rich province.” European 
travellers and Indian historians vie with one another in 
extolling the magnificence of Ahmedabad with its three 
hundred and eighty suburbs ; each of them, according to 
Mtrai-i-Ahmedi, (1756), was of ‘considerable size, containing 
good buildings and markets filled with everything valuable 
and rare, so that each was almost a city.’ 

III 

During this period men were being driven into pro- 
gressively narrowing communities. Social barriers were 
stiffened ; the individual was sacrificed to the group. Un- 
touchability came into existence. Vtvialap} abandha records 
the existence of numerous sub-castes. Every social group 
which acquired a new local habitation and name by migra- 
tion remained a self-contained unit and exercised rigorous 
control over its members Marriage between members of 
different castes was prohibited Disintegration of the j‘oint 
family which had commenced prior to the date of the law- 
text, MtiQkshara, (XI century) was sternly resisted 

Wise men, poets and moralists were moved to right- 
eous indignation at young wives who, desirous of having a 
good time with their husbands, drove them to disrupt the 
family, and, thereby, to destroy the protection which it 
afforded. No measures were too strong to restrain these 
centrifugal tendencies of women They lost the high status 
which they once enj’oyed in the family, and were generally 
treated as slaves Co-education in village schools came to 
an end Marriage of infants became almost universal. In 
MdrudholUcupUl, the hero, when three years old, was 
married to the herome who was younger. Bhima (1485) 
bewails the degeneracy of the age in which gurls wer^ 
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hare the Imtie oL dark btn* b them. What gracet of theee yoaos GnJarflU 
itimwte do not fsiOiDate? t 

The poet also refers to the wealth of Gujarata. 

The petnie efiit different comrtrfca, oheervo their noreltlea. and alao acqnlre 
meamreleti rreohh. Then they rettim home, end meet their loyal wivea, 
anatom to meet them, niter a long period of aeparatlon. In this way these 

Ueased area, rich with every poaaeaaloQ, cnloy imtold happioeaa.r 

The works of Premananda, Vallabha and Samala corro- 
borate Venkatadhvarm. Political power, effectively segre- 
gated. was being undermined. TTie land was nch, men 
contented and life even. The Puranic order of thmgs was 
accepted as etemaL Soaety, though subdivided was self 
contained , a sense of interdependence and service penneat 
ed all Its strata. Sodal structure had lost freedom, but 
gained power of resistance. Aryan culture had thus 
tmunphed m the hour of its apparent defeat 
V 

The Mussalman rulers were accepted by the people as 
part of their normal existence. Many of them were Hindu 
converts their proselytizing zeal had abated, and their 
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destiuction Within their castes the people weie happy 
Vallabha in his bombastic style thus describes Gujarata in 
1704: 

I have seen many lands, \vandered over the earth I have gone beyond 
Attack to see wars Some things arc found m some places, and other things 
In others But every sort of happiness is not to be found in these lands , you 
see something wanting But, in virtuous Gu]arata, you sec men and women 
equipped with food, drink , and wealth One thing more It has somethuig 
unique the great, the powerful among the fair. Love. Yet another one like her, 
nay a greater lady, Daya ( compassion ) lives here . In this Gujarata live 
the merciful, the generous, the honourable, the vsealthy, and the learned. Go 
to any place in India yourself You will never find the qualities for which 
Gujarata is famoue^ 

This description is too effusive, but the testimony of 
Venkatadhvann of Telangana, the author of a campu, 
ViivagudMarsa ( c 1640 ) requires to be noted. 

See this Gurjaradesa, Visv3vasu Full of wealth and plenty, this land is 
another paradise. Its young men have their mouth full of fresh pana, fragrant 
with camphor and sweet betel-nut They put on fancy, bright coloured dress, 
attracting admiration, they adorn themselves with shining ornaments of 
jewels Their bodies are fragrant with sandal scented paste They seek 
pleasure in company with damsels beautiful as Rati 

The beauty of the young damsels of this land is incomparable Their 
colour is molten gold , their lips are soft and red, their hands are delicate as 
sprouts , their speech is sweet as nectar , their face is lotus like , their eyes 
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however, was shocked at the lady's suspicions, and came 
to hate a world so full of distrust and suspicion. In the 
meantime he was put into prison on a charge of commit 
ting defalcation. The charge, however was not proved, and 
he was set free. Weary of life, he threw his implements 
mto a well and went abroad seeking peace of mind. 

He sought refuge in prayer, performed many rituals, 
but found no iieace. He went to Gokula in the hope of 
obtainmg spiritual assistance from the goswami, the head 
of the Vaisbpava sect. 

Tbere, I accepted GokvlaSllia as my teadier he p aa e ed a itrlog throcah 
my noee.1 

He was feasted , he observed the festivities of the sect 
but his spint rose in revolt 

Ha (thagnaviml} faad.PQdcitd3t.be£omeagQTV. Dut with a ttoae ttamd 
tdi asm aedc, bow cm he keep hlmadf afloat ? He did not know Hari at all 
he Wat merely poatog aaa teacher a 

At war with himself and the world he went to KaSi, 
where, hiding h im s df behind a wall, he heard the principles 
of Veilntlc ptulosophy expounded by a sanyasm. The philo- 
sophy of Safikaracarya gave him the solace he needed. 

Akha, now a complete believer in vairagyn, non-attach- 
ment gave up his wealth. On his return Journey to 
Ahmedahad he went to see the goswami his teacher But 
the poor beggar who now sought admittance to the palace 
was not the nch Akha who had brought presents. He was 
turned out The goswami hlmseU refused to recognise 
him. The poet sang 

Ha wbo cm bring ync to RSma fa tbe teacher. Otben are Illce wdren 
thc^TcbycncfTtKir'weihh.bDlcaitxicitikTeTOQ irom the tita whldi caote 
rebirth. 

He went home and studied the philosophic doctrines of 
Safikara, and spent bis life either in expounding ttiem or 
lashing the world s hypocrisy in caustic verse. I.ate In life 
he was mspued to compose his works. He says, “ I wept 
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self-inteiest linked them to a people who could replenish 
their treasury when required. Bhakti lost its vigour as a 
new impulse. By its very nature, its intensity could only 
be the privilege of the select, and the new Vaishnavism 
and its voluptuous high-priests had given it a new shape. 
The heroism of a Kahnadade or a Narasmha Mehta had 
become a thing of the past 

Wealth and contentment without heroism stunted the 
ideals of life and produced resentment among the thought- 
ful What was the use of this world, they asked, so stale, 
so unchanging, so sordid? Contemplation of the futility 
of life induced in them the morbid attitude of mind which 
characterized both the Jaina sadhu and the ascetic Vedantin. 
In a classical poem, Sankaracarya had expressed it cen- 
turies ago. 

This bfe is fleebng, more transient than a drop of water on a lotus leaf . . 
To be bom, to die, and, again, to live in a mother’s womb In such a world, 
difficult to be crossed, nothing can save one except the grace of Murfln 

And, therefore, pleasures had to be eschewed and liberty 
destroyed Men and women had to be made other-worldly; 
for, a death-like existence in this life was a necessary precur- 
sor of a happy existence after death. Woman was the gate 
of hell, the curse of creation, an encumbrance in this life, a 
hmdrance to the next To be a good man was to be a man 
dead to the joys of life. Thus this age evolved its gospel 
of living death And it was preached by its literary 
exponents with irrepressible rancour. 

VI 

Akho or Akha bhagata ( c. 1615-1674 ) voiced this gospel. 
He was a goldsmith of Ahmedabad, originally from the 
neighbourmg village of Jetalpura. For sometime he worked 
as the head of the royal mint. He lost his wife early, and 
also a sister whom he dearly loved Forgetting the tradi- 
tional dishonesty of the goldsmith, he secretly added his 
own gold in preparing an ornament for a lady whom he 
cherished as a sister. The lady would not believe that a 
goldsmith could so flagrantly depart from the recogmsed 
maxims of his trade, and had the ornament tested to find 
out the truth. When she found that he had spoken the 
truth, she went to thank him for his kmdness Akho, 
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coHectfl wealth by tranaacUng bualnets In lore and hatred* What doci ha gain 
by mi 

He has no faith in those who teach religious precepts. 

They only brii« np water from a deep well with a torn leather bocfceL* 

A ilallow man of teeming lia qaarretaome w o ma n wbote cmcelt la pom* 
pared by the Uith of a aon a ylrdoea bull who baa fattened hhna^ by ginilng 
In the ralna a mad dog attadred with rablea a monkey drunk with wlne.i .* 

Bo jrrar own teacher wotahlp the aool within.* 

He hates religious forms. ' 

He haa ipent fiitrthree yeara in making reSglona rnarka on hla body hia 
roaailee have been worn oat bla feet are tired with wandering from one eacred 
place to another yet be boa not reached Hart Hearhg reSghma redtala 
again end again, I ham grown deni hot the knowledge of Brahma haa not 
come to Akim* 

He holds up to ridicule men whose gods are as numer 
ous as the stones they worship • 
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for a long tune , and once Hari appeared. . . Then the 
floodgates of my speech were opened.” 

And he decided not to wet his feet any more ‘ in the 
waters of the world.’ 

VII 

His works, expounding the Advaita philosophy are* 
AkhegiiU, CittavK^msamvUda, Pandkaram, Gurvkshyasam- 
vMa, Anuhhavabindu, KaivalyagitU and Paramapadaprdpti m 
Gujarati; and Pancada^iUiparya and BrahmalilU in Hindi 
He has also composed about seven hundred chappas, or 
epigrammatic stanzas, on different aspects of life, and about 
sixty padas. Akha’s place in literature depends upon his 
chhapas and padas in which, following a line of early 
writers like Mandana, he expressed the dominant note of 
the age in biting verse In these small poems, he fights 
the accepted formulae of life, bitterly, brutally, making all 
kinds of ugly comparisons to bring his point home. But 
the fight IS not for a vigorous and full life, but for an and 
detachment Akha himself did not claim to be a poet but 
a jnani, a student of philosophy “ If Akha were to write 
poetry, he would stand disgraced.” 

Do not consider a jnani a poet. How will you be able to describe the rays 
of the sun ? ^ 

He was, however, very poorly equipped for literary work. 
The words which he used were very often inappropnate. 
His knowledge of prosody, grammar and syntax was 
meagre. His meaning was often shrouded m obscunty. He 
treated Samskrta with lofty contempt 

What is the use of speaking in Samskrta ? Nothing is lost by speaking in 

Prakrta?2 

His attitude towards other poets was equally contemp- 
tuous. 

Poets only make an empty noise to make themsdves heard, like the thun- 
ders of the sky when the constellation, Rohini, is m the ascendant They 
only want to be worshipped , they ]oin couplet to couplet, full of empty words. 
One is a poet , he composes much and yet does not think of Brahma , he only 
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OpttfinindwnldSneaQreillketobimvrliotastetthem. TEe mere be takes 
them, the mote taatefed they appear. I! he leaves them, bo dies. If he takes 
to them, be la deniLt 

vni 

The poet’s longer works are philosophical rather than 
literary In spite of his arrogant refusal to call himself a 
poet and his obscure and ungranunatical style Akha a 
poetic flashes lighten hia philosophical works, producing 
Images of great vividness a^ beauty In Amibitavabtndii, he 
thus illustratea phUosophic doctrines 

Tbe waten of tbe fca fpmd b iB (Urtetkesa Tbej qmod on the earth 
the vegct»aoo grw httortavtl y What of h b Wl nuhes down the hHU and 
h been the oame of a rtree. Peofte heJd It lacred and bathe tn k. It roQa on 
proodlT Ahhdl Koooeaeef ttabe^mdoSv Bet ^ Htti b ss the mo, whfe 
tfebbtktbertrerftoir m 

The bot aeaaoQ poaaea awtqr the moosoon tpreoda h lordr cotoon. The 
Bshtenfag fUtbea the senlta wlrkte eddfante the mlod tte moon ihbKs 
ererTwhere aU d t f trea a ta qoktedv In the gnwa way the ddnakna of the 
aenae i dbappeer before the refdseace of the Seprtae Corocknaoeo.* 

In AkhegiB, he describes the manifestation of the 
Supreme Soul thna 

The moon fboda the worU wKh Oght bo: nr* apread over the foresta» 


L ifs ^ TO, arfkiE in w 
^ ^ <nif) 

^ ^ ft?i 

5Pft vr latw, gru-ifl ^ ini 

BTWtci »nt «l%j 

tt "Fft aw wt| uj, ^5 ^ 

<wrtt iiiSt sTOii w a g<t nfen oCl. 

5w UFK, %ti ifttfl, 

^ aw SHI WT iiB iflt 
iraw) aw fw 
astoi 'Itj ^ G5 iw4. wit) 
swslft firfWFft aiih 
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They seek religious comfort after they have grown old and lost their vitality 
and wealth.’ .. 

Religion is a fruitless, internecine quarrel , one says Rama, the other, Allah.! 

Do not pndc yourself on your being a Vaishruava, do not go about cn] 0 >nng 
feasts from door to door. A king is he who performs 1- ingly deeds, not he who 
merely calls himself a king^ 

He hates the social system, which degrades the untouch- 
ables and makes Brahmanas and Va%as masters. 

To the Narnyana, none is high, and none, loim .. This world Is made up of 
five elements but a fool takes pnde In his caste. In order to malntxiln their caste, 
some are called the head, some the waist, and some the feet. But, really, the 
Brahmana, the Kshatnya, the Vaisya and ^Qdra all make up the bodies of Hari 
Who IS then a Sudra?* 

He is contemptuous towards the puranikas. 

Some Wish to obtain the favour of those who died m the past How can they 
who read about corpses be happy ? 

He sums up his gospel of other-worldliness succinctly: 


1 15 ^ ^ ^ SR, 

^ 

• • • • 

2 BRqRT 

« • « • 

3 '5^ RT RTR 3 5^5 ^ ^ 

4 aiDR%3: ^ 

• • • • 

RR SR PfR R RHPNT,... 

« • • 

SR 31W; 

5TRT =RR5r R^ Rife 

t#lR % ^ aRRT ^ 35- 

• * • • 

3 iijr RRoSRT % RRT, RRRt ^ RRIj 

3RRT %R 51^ oqsR-^ % qi% R€r<nft RiRT. 
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role* YWipo, ^ ■nd Brahma. -The UtIds Kiwmce ihloet from Doth* 
liig 5 (»L.He b fcdfaaflnbfe. neftfcer aDix^railing nor afomfc. when ytw 
know ?Rm, iH pbenomeca fade cwar Ho itands revealed In reaBtr kannn 
toocfaet fetffi not) nor time Be pervades alL* 

DC 

Up to the beginning of the modern period most of the 
poets echoed the note of Akhfl,— a note which came out of 
a bitter heart weary of the stagnant social and political 
conditions m GujarSta Neither art nor insight characte- 
nsed their outiook on life. This class of cheerless litera 
ture consisted of monotonous padas on spngara on jnana, 
describing the vanity of life on vairflgya praising other 
worldhness and despising joys of life. 


h eiftaft saw snitnt «fPR: 55 gj 
glttpr S' iw tna g. 
gftlt »rff % grit tir a rm i ft g; 

^ 'rignpiatig oygirt rit?inrit g 
% gi% girit iita It fttK % wit g 

g wig iriwm, gggg aim wn >15 g, 
?i} g writ wra, mir grig % g 
^ gS Wg%^ ggg g) 

^ gRn ritg, ggpt ggJt gg g^ g 
aaait ritfe wgig »)Nm{ gg g^ 
ggi ggtftg gig 3 ^; ggg ggg n^ g 
sigpg ggggi) <p^ gj 
ggrit ipg Igglgat fitw ggij Sift ggf 1^ 
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Cladcs and temple tops , even so the Supreme Soul pervades the sense world, 
and penetrates into the recesses of the heart' 

Akha did not possess Narasinha's subjectivity, nor his 
glorious wings of passion But his bhakti was not devoid 
of personal touch, a world-hatei though he was He des- 
enbes a bhakta in Ahhcg'M 

He sings witli the throb of tears In his voice , his limbs arc a-quiver He 
sheds tears of joy His heart is full , he is inspired by love Whfle eabng, 
dnnking, and speaking, he secs RTima IIis mind is pervaded by Him He is in* 
different to his worldly duties His heart is soft as butter, full of affection. His 
eyes are filled with ambrosia He Is but a field for tlie bhakti of Han to grow 
The mind of a young woman, engrossed in her lover, lives in him , she secs him 
and none else all day and night And so does the mind of a slave of Han live 
with Him - 

He had philosophic insight; his study of Vedanta was 
deep But the poetic value of his works often lies in the 
Vedantic conceptions and images in which, from the 
days of the Uparashads, the great Indian philosophers 
have embodied thought ; his real contribution has been to 
use them with gieat force and appropriateness in the 
language. 

One more instance may be given of a felicitous use of 
Vedantic images. He describes supreme bliss in Akhegltd 
thus ; 

What unknown bliss is mine to-day ? I comprehend the Incomprehensible , 
I praise the Perfect Brahma, the Lord transcending the Lord of Maya. He 


1 3^ ^ =^1^ vfr% 
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CHAPTER VII 
PREMANANDA 

(1636-1734) 

The literary consciousness of Gujnrita — ViAanfilha jSni— Premnnanda— 
His life—Ilis worlcs — ^His lilcmr>’ charactcnslics— His realistic art — His 
personal note— Ills philosophy of life— The Tildi> ana in his hands- 
(l^lj-AbJwnauyiaUiyana (1671)-//h/.Hj (1674)-^;(;J/,/,t {lGSl)-i\f(I;;jrr»>i(lC83) — 
NaJabJryim (.1685 ) — Ramyajua (1685) — A''f,{ui'nf.rri/,/i)7i>,a (1710) — S idaiyacantra 
(1632) — Dalamaskandlia— The pla>s nltnbutccl to him— Vallabha (1704) 
RJUradltaniwkhyam — Ratne^vara — Samalabhatta ( c 1700)— His position m 
literature — His style and technique — His chappls 

By the beginning of the seventeenth century, GujarSta, 
as a province of the Mogul Empire, had settled down to a 
sort of peaceful existence A new literary tradition came 
into existence , and the form, the expression, and the techni- 
que for which the rasa or akhyana stood, together with 
its frame woik of Puramc episodes or popular fiction, were 
made a medium for a realistic tieatment of life. 

I 

The exponents of this tradition found in the life of 
Narasmha Mehta a new and fertile source of inspiration 
Popular imagination had been busy surrounding him with 
miraculous achievements About 1645 an unknown poet 
composed HSramSld, celebrating the incident in which 
Kifshna gave the samt a garland in the court of Ra 
Mandalika Visvanatha Jani (1625-1675) was the first 
well-known poet to compose MoMUcmiira (1652) about 
another incident Soon after, KrshnadSsa composed a 
HUracanUa (1655) and Hmidi (1657). In 1678 Premananda 
edited, and in part re-wrote, HU^amUlU, and set about 
composing brilliant works on the well-known incidents m 
Narasmha’s life ^ 

II 

Premananda, son of Krshna of Baroda, was the greatest 
literary figur e of the age. A Brahmana by caste, he was 

1 Ante p 139 , Munshi, Narsaiyo BhaJda Hanno, Introduction ( Gu] ) 
pp 36, 47, 51, 
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left an orphan in his infancy and taken for an idioL In the 
company of a sanyflsln Rflmacarapa, he toured North India 
studying Samskrta and Hindi then the language of culture. 
At W, Premananda wrote in Hindi but Ins guru dis- 
approved of hiB efforts. Why neglect your door steps and 
go in search of a ^tant mountain 7 Accepting the advice, 
he restncted his literary activities to his mother tongue. 

He began his career as a gagaria bhata in Surat, then 
the richest port m the Mogul Empire^ He at once gained 
popularity, and was in demand at Baroda Nandurabara, 
anH KhandeSa. The young poet was diffident He says “ I 
beseech the poets not to find fault with my works.” But, 
before long he acquired courage and confidence, 

PartnDcw TBiy aittly 1 fell aniloda ebout it So I decided to ibow 
to tbe peocie tbe rMinSt path to bceren. and made this aslal car of Prfllqta. 

He made good money and spent it generously m the 
orthodox style feasting the Brahmapas. His son says, 
He caused a nver of ghee to flow, and God himself built 
the banks of sugar " 

Naturally few details of his life have come down to ua. 
His was a prosperous and uneventful life solely dedicated 
to literature. He died at the npe old age of mnety^ight 
He left fifty two disciples, twelve of whom were women, de- 
voted to the cause of hterature. On his death-bed he is 
said to have given directions that out of his disaples, his 
son, Vallabha should wnte m tbe style of Hin& poets, 
RatneSvara m the style of Marathi poets Vlnl m that of 
Persian poets and Sundara in the s^le of the Purapaa. 

in 

The works of Premananda were very popular and kept 
alive the traditions and maintained the atinosphere of tbe 
Puranas in the province. Thirty years ago there was 
scarcely a middle-aged lady of the higher class in Gujarata 
who did not know at least one of them by heart 

Premananda composed with mcredible facility As 
many as fifty-seven works are attributed to him, several of 
them being of considerable length. His work can be divid- 
ed, accordmg to them sources, into the foUowmg groups 
(1) Akhyanas from the MahabhSrata CandrahO^khyB 
m (1671) RshyairngakliySm (1673), Draufiadavayamvara 
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M«7 tl« Gojtittl UfiCtt*a« be rld> wttb tmpUed mrwnbgi, lordr tn ita 
parti. May her feet be fnQ of grace end ornament May the excel all ber 
comrades May ifae reach tbepedeitaloccopledby tbelangoageolgodi (Sama- 
krta) May God folbl my bo^ of teelog ber the best among all ber friends P 

His command over the resources of the language was 
unequalled, and so was Ids knowledge of contemporary 
life He was a profound observer, no detail escaped him. 
He depicted passion situation and character m a vivid 
style. He was a master of the art of gaining "broad effects , 
and could play upon an emotion to the point of saturation. 
He excellrf m making an old plot, however jejune, throb 
with new life. Among the bterary artists of the period, he 
alone was truly a creative artist, and could give a glimpse 
of actual life. 

A clever reader of the popular mind, he was always 
ready to cater to the prevailing taste. This was his strength 
and his weakness. In his hands, the dignity of the Pursue 
characters suffered lamentably The mighty and astute Srl 
K^ahpa was painted m the AbhmQnyu-nkh:^m as a base 
tnckater The inadent of King YuvSnasva bearing a child 
was described in the MundhilSlkh^na with a wealth of 
intimate details revealing lack of good taste and artistic 
perception. His audience must have enjoyed a reatal of 
those passages but to-day, they scarcely help to Justify 
his literary reputation. 

It is difficult to find even an isolated note of personal 
feeling in his works. He wore a literary maRk, and identi 
fied himself with every situation. 

Tbe (Vriing with hhaktl tbov Preminanda only u an artist be 
c«n dcMlbe tbe «onn of lore wHhoot betrtybag s ub le eU re Intensity His 
works. DO donbt, dlipby greater Txriety of treatment and a mors compre* 
benatre effort to enrich emottona than tbe work of Naraainha bat tbe great 
Impolae of pore bbaktl doea not inspfre them, ncr doea a Ugb conception 
of beantf * 


^ st?i Mn iiRt Pro 

wra ijmcft, <rptt srft i 
Pro rFirri i^rat, i wn r? wV 
•tFf&B 55 rj »ira ijjt tft 11 

2. MunAl, 7bogMoRfls ad flrfcou:^fi.2^ 
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(1680), MtlndhMUkhyclm (1681), BhagavadgliU (1682), NatU- 
khyUm (1685), Dymtpadilm ana (1689), Suhhadrdharana 
(1702) and Ashidvah Ukhyclna (1710). 

(2) AkhySnas from the Bhdgavaia PurUna Lahshmand- 
haram (1664), Okhdharana (1667), Suddmdcanira (1682), 
Vdmanacariira (c 1729), Ddna-hld, Saptama-shandha, Ruh 
mimharana and Dh nvUkhy'dna. 

(3) Alrhyanas from the Mdikandeya Put Una * MadUla- 
sUkhyUna (1672), Hat licandt aUkhyUna (1692), and Devicartira 
(1695). 

(4) Akhyanas fiom the RUmUyano e. g Ranayajna 
(1685). 

(5) Complete versions of the MahUbhUraia, the BhUga- 
vata, the MUrkandeya PurUna and the RUnulyana. 

(6) AkhySnas on the hfe^of Narasinha Mehta* Hundi 
(c. 1674), HUtamUlU (c. 1678), ^tUddlta (1681) and MUmerun 
(1683). 

(7) Miscellaneous works, like Svat ganlsaratn, Viveka- 
vanazUro and Bhramat a-pacih 

Many parts of these works have been bodily taken from 
the works of Vishnudasa, Nakara, Visvndtha JSni and other 
less known of his predecessors A prince of plagiarists, 
Premananda allowed no law, either of morals or art, to 
prevent him from appropiiating another man’s work. By 
the very conditions of his profession, he was required to 
use his poetic skill upon the akhyanas well-known to his 
audience. And his works, in consequence, exhibit widely 
differmg standards of skill and language For mstance, 
the Mdrkan^ya PurUna follows the original closely, the 
rendering of the BhUgavata, except m parts, has little 
literary value , while NalukhyUm, though largely based on 
a predecessor’s work, is an mdependent work of art, every 
line of which testifies to the touch of a skilled artist 

IV. 

Premananda was veiy proud of the Gujartti language, 
and had pledged himself to make it as rich and beautiful 
as Samskrta He is said to have given up wearmg a 
turban till he redeemed the pledge In RoshadarsikU-satya- 
bhUtnUkhyUna, a drama attributed to him, he says , 
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tne ^h^dojtNifoRalcemeoow? A maum'i heart h soft bow ^ I bear K? 
Speak, I pray speak to me. Why doo t yoo T 

ntrittAha tcM, "This Is cot >*otff btubood Yon win tear the paper tf 
you bold h Hke Ihi*.**' 

The marriage of Okha with Aniniddha, described in de- 
tail, is solemnised m typical Gujarati style. Bapasura’s wife 
welcomes the bndegroom and his party the dinner is given 
with dclat drums resound with joy women smg festive 
songs , and the marriage knot is bed. 

Ablmiianyti-akhySm describes the exploits of Abbimanyu, 
the son of Arjuna by Krshpa 8 sister Subhadra. Inspired 
by revenge, Ahilocana son of the demon MayadaMva 
comes to Dvarika with a magic trunk in which he propo- 
ses to smother his father a murderer Kpshna. Kpshna as- 
sumes the form of Sukracarya, the high priest of the 
princely demons. But the description given by the poet is 
not of fte venerable bukracarya of the Purapas. 

H« t ppeartd tn oU nuo. lie had b BSdt hi hie hand md yet he elmnbled Bt 
eresy etp. A torn piece of doth ws* fdded round bU wHh 

potair wtth tDOuth and nose dAbCttg. he looked from tide to lide whh wutery 
eyes- Hli body wu thrtmken. weak ts « twig «8 be cougbed, be wat out o< 
brentb. lie, the Eternal.— coughed loudly iBce • conumpthre man. Hb feet 
fbook tinder hhn cometimes. be fdl to the ground. Honeb-todeed be wui, and 
doubled at the wabt Hb feet were rbeumatlc fab hair white hb knees 1 t^- 
He walked wttb a CmpB^Wben be ipolcevbb tongue came In the way He bad 


^ 1 ^ ^ ^ *TKt 5fR<TK 

^ 53^, ^ Ttt. 

f^p# 5 TT^; tnTssqt 

5^ HUl%< ^ ^ 

^ CRT irnrsft I cm ^ ^ htcj 

ct*r tirt ! 

«TT, tmr w ersft dt 51T tnt 1 
^ Jf ct’T wdt, csfliRt ?nre 
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His horizon was limited by the narrow world in which 
the small castes of Gujarata had their being Satisfied with 
himself and his times, he considered everythmg to be for 
the best in this best of all possible worlds wherein men 
were ruled by the Puranic order of thmgs In S Y. 1729 
( A. C 1673 ) famine swept over Gujarata ; and the poet 
composed Rshyah'ng^khyUna with this note 

It was a terrible calamity , the only good fortune was that it was not the 
end of the world , even suckhng babies tremble when they hear of the famine 
of twenty-nme. In that year, twenty-nme, I composed this work, I could 
not repress my nature I am only happy when I compose a poem 

This sanity of outlook was in remarkable contrast to 
the other-worldly note of contemporary literature. 

Premananda took the old rasa form of the akhyana as he 
found it— a long, poetic composition divided into kadavans in 
desi and rounded by two lines of valana. But he used it with 
freedom and vigour. In his best works, the story was a 
rapid and interesting narrative, but he broke it up at 
frequent intervals to make room for long descnptions 
instinct with real life, or padas or garabis infused with 
feeling, homely but rich He used his art so skilfully 
that the akhyana became, like the modem novel, an elastic 
medium for all literary purposes. 

V 

In OkMharana, the poet descnbes the feelings of a 
Gujarati girl on seeing her husband^s father Okha, daughter 
of the demon Banasura, is locked up in a tower with a 
companion, Citralekha. She meets Amruddha in a dream 
and falls in love with him. In the mormng, she requests 
Citralekha to draw portraits of well-known men that she 
might identify her lover Citralekha tries her hand at 
drawing various celebrities, but Okha is unmoved. Citra- 
lekha ultimately draws Krshna. 

When she saw Krshna, Okha stood up out of respect, covering her face 
With the fold of her san She recognised her grand-father-m law She said, 

“ My husband is sureJy descended from this man” 

Then Citralekha drew Pradyumna, and Okha covered her face again She 
said, “His limbs are those of my lord, not his age” 

Citralekha, then, drew Aniruddha on paper He had a coronet on his brow , 
his face was like the moon , his eyes, like lotuses Agitated, Okha rushed to 
embrace the paper “Come, My Lord, come,” she cried, “You have accepted 
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In ^rSddlut the Mehta invites his caste-men to dinner on 
theannlversary of his father 8 death. His wife sends him to 
the market to buy ghee , but the saint obhvioua of his mis- 
sion, joins some one in singing the praises of Kphpa. The 
guests arrive, but dinner is not ready MApekabai, 
Naiasifiha s wif^ is unhappy and the guests disappomted 
and sarcasbc. brt Kiphpa, however assumes the Mehta’s 
form, brings ghee, and the feast is held. 

In Mamench wherein the poet narrates how Rfshna 
helped the Mehta to celebrate the molala of Kunvarbai, the 
journey of the saint to the village of her husband is descri 
bed in detail Too poor to hire a cart, the saint improvises 
a vehicle. 

The bod? of the cart vrai old the irobe bent, tbe pole* broken. The 
wooden bdooged to another the bollock* were bommred. A tndc cootafa> 
tag maatcal tactmmenti. a bag of tbe tacml white cfa? and another of tolil 
wood wen tied behind tbe cart Tbe scroaor bullocka woold not more, and the 
VaiahrwTai bad to penh them for woni a. When going upfaSI the? did &, ihoot 
log. " Victor? Vlct^ * aH the time. Somethne*. one of tbe boUoda, too tired 
to moTe. wytU. Be down cm tbe road, and tbe other akme wotdd drag Tchkle. 
Tbe? vcreld then force tbe flr«t one to rbte b? poIQng its talL A tbooatnd cneb 
toddests wotdd happen. Eter? k>lQt of cart was loose, tbe axle creaked, 
the wheds grated. The? got In and oat of the TtUda with the manes of Hltna 
andKrahvaontbdrBpt. In this manner MehiaU came to Did St toUdi? and 

tbe rl^e tnmed ont to see hhiut 

gpfWt ^ TO ip: d TO ^ 

ftwifl iil& are aumg ^ vJrj* 
dhipft utWt ^ ifift tsilft t 

H5% ^ sjhwftg flit ^ T 

i?B siWt qWt \ lire J^iit ^ utit "aft ^ 

^ gfl ^ ft uHt ata reflift 

«taT aapti ^ ^tfl flaftwit, Rare TOrei ^ mflaft 
MioWt uifft reirei, arot »ft awflafl 
!t»t aftnit daij %plt florid 
dgi flRifl TO^tfl aat Rreg^Raftj 
tk IK TORI, TOtRT ttroMl 

TOft atrot fl^, atfl aaf Rifirefl 
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spasms. Dressed m a forester’s garb, he had throvra a blanket over his 
dioulders.! 

This description of a poor, old, diseased village priest is 
graphic, though a little too colourful 

On the pretext of measuring the trunk, K^shna induces 
Ahilocana to get into it, and shuts down the lid. The 
demon is suffocated to death. Krshna entrusts the box to 
his sister, Subhadra The wives of Krshna, burning with 
curiosity, prevail upon Subhadra to open the box Femmine 
curiosity is, then, picturesquely described by the poet The 
box IS opened, the spirit of Ahilocana enters SubhadrS, and 
Abhimanyu is born 

VI 

In the contemporary setting of Narasinha MehtUm Hun^ 
the poet IS not put to the strain of having to devise situa- 
tions congenial to his art as in the PurSnic akhyanas, and 
is more successful The Mehta drew a hundi on K^shpa at 
DvSrika in favour of some pilgrims 
The Beloved met the pilgrims on the banks of the Gomati He had a fitting 
appearance He walked as men do In the market His turban was of twisted 
folds Where did he learn to fold it so ? With a pen behind his ear, he looked a 
vanika . Like a bania, the Lord spoke hurriedly and with a lisp A necklace of 
gold was round his neck , a broad belt of gold round his waist His palm had 
the hnes of wealth He had rings on his fingers, a scarf over his shoulders. The 
Lord was large of build ^ 

1 ^ ^ qut qt 

^ ^ ^ 
srm ^ m 

5^ 551^ ^ ^ 3TT1 

rif rif ^ ^ q^T ^ 5 ^. 

^ q^r qi^ ^ q^, 

qi^ qr! 

q^ 'qbr qta ^ qJTHrit q^ qq^j 

q^jgq qsqr, 3ii|ri)=qq^ nssqr. 

2 q^ nhRfrihqr qisiq % qsqt ^fkqqr^ qisw 
^ 5 ft 3no3ft qpT qqSFft =qi% =qi^ 
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StaM mtn ? For whJt ita o( udM. do T<» TtHl me with thh pimliliment ? 

AlM,iiBmlicrod. He wBI kffl roe fortbaith teiroamy atogi root me on 
Qrt. V?bo idfl role me from bhn? In order that he may eat, 1 moat die, e 
JeaelUkomeronttbedeatroyed, Myroate; (Hacoiuolate, nnat alao (Be. On 
ahom a91 ahe now rely ? t 

The king, moved by compassion lets go the bird and 
in return, it flies to DamayantI and inspires her with a 
tender feeling for Mala. When Bhlmaka holds a svayaih 
vara for his daughter Nala and other kings, and even gods 
attend. Inspired by lealousy, the gods including India 
Varupa and Dhanna transform one another’s face mto 
that of a dog a cat, a monkey or a bear This touch of 
vulgarity scarcely meets the requirements of art hut for 
the poet, Puranic personages were only pegs to hang con 
temporary pictures from. DamayantI selects Nala, is 
mamed to him and returns with him to his capital 

On one occasion Nala plays dice with his brother, and 
loses the stake , and, in consequence, he has to give up hla 
throne and go to a forest for three years. DamayantI bids 
a touching farewell to her children when she loyally 
follows Nia to the forest Misfortunes befall the pair as 
they wander through the foresta Kali the spint of the Iron 
Age, instigates Nala to desert DamayantI while she is lying 
asleep m the forest She wanders m the forest alone and 
terrified callmg upon Nala in piteous waila. She is partly 
swallowed by a python, and narrowly escapes death. 

These parts of the poem already worked upon by so 
many poets bear testimony to the poet s mastery in dealing 
with tragic situations. But m case of Old Gujarati works, 
estimates can be only comparative though a masterpiece 
among the akhyanas of the period Nalakhyana is but a crude 
vulgarisation of the noble ongmal in the MHhUbhOrala. 


1 «iBt nnnai wdt qsft nmw ^ fti p w r ?tif tr n 

t gsft ijt n 

i’ft =iTOt nurft <n stftmhr, qi u 

Ijp^ "W, IT BUft •Rj ^ >l?f, VT II 

qi dins, qi n 

>Kqf Hivfl RH, It % '^lq% ^ spu r t, qr n 
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NaldkhyUna is perhaps the most popular of the poet’s 
akhySnas This poem is characterized by ornate style, 
elaborate descriptions, and intensely expressed emotions It 
is evidently an attempt to produce a masterpiece on the 
conventional model The description of DamayantI is in 
the approved hyperbolic style of the period. 

The serpent saw the lovely braid of DamayantI, and, humbled and ashamed, 
crawled into the nether regions The moon saw the sweet face of Bhimaka's 
daughter, waned, and hid behind a cloud At creation, Brahma collected light 
in a pot, and made the limbs of DamayanU out of iL Part of it lay unused , 
parts lay scattered about , Brahmil put them together and created the moon ^ 

King Nala wants to marry her , but not even the sage 
Narada will carry his message to her, lest his ascetic mind 
should lose self-control m her presence 

When on a visit to a forest the king catches a beautiful 
swan with a golden body The bird thus expresses its 
feehngs towards the captor 

^TT®ft aiRiaftj 

qilg.'h 

TMTf an®jfT, 3^ *TR^, 

1 ^ arf^ %FT, 

srhuTR aTT®fl, TI^TToS «iWI 

df sfiTir qnh, aipwr 

^ grwcflg 

qirt ^ id q^, 
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The poet, however muat make even the demon a little 
attractive. Ravapa replies 

Hmt my •OUT trio. When I •» J«mH 1 «« ta bar M K HOT oor moditr. 

Mr krfo for her win only be deitroyod wUb my cocpee. 

At the end Rava^(ia develops a eanctimonions disposition, 
confessing that he is only seeing liberation through death 
at the hands of Rfima. 

vm 

AsMavakr^fthyOna, written in somewhat polished style 
contains excellent verses The sage, stricken by love, 
wanders in a forest m the company of his wife. 

The bnexe btew lolUy A ptir of peacoda nttoed xMStes of ddjght 
loipired by love, they mcrred eboot fike a WM patr They did not part from 
each other bi talk, tn food, or to eidayiaent. Tbetr lore grew ta the 
■tos to her lord. On the way the vrtnd tdew iwtet tod mQd, cod and 
fn g nutt the y o uthf ol bdde locked at the foltblowD lots* irith ts asxkna 
beert^ 

SudSmUarntra exhibits great realism Sent by his wives 
to seek help from K^shna, his friend when m school, 
Sudama the poor Brahmapa arrives at the palace. K^shpa 
rashes forward to welcome Sudama, and his wives bring 
gifts as a ceremomal welcome. The old friends meet, and 
touchingly exchange reminiscences of them boyhood 
Sudama presents Krshpa with a little nee and the present 
is returned by Sri Kpshpa a millionfold without his iiowmg 
it When the poor Brahmapa returns to his cottage he 
finds m place of it a royal palace with elephants waiting at 
the door Struck dumb with amaxement, he does not 

^ wt ag 

TOP iPit «r dwt e <Bnrtaat 

'ik %, ftwtat, 

ak arort %, okrI aiPKRf 

ft®} ai airot tl, aimt arawit 

ft®} ai a^ arort TOut aroat 

^ aii 513 >5^, TO ftriTOPt, 

Rag aroft to: aiwR, nift-fl ataKu t 
ait Rat ifa sdftr afta® aij aunt, 
idM tRs ^ TOirot 
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Ramyajm describes the battle between Rama and RSvana, 
and incidentally shows the poet's skill m dealing with vira 
rasa, the heroic sentiment But it is extravagant and taw- 
dry, and lacks the epic thrill of Knhnadadep) ahandha. 

A crowd of demons rushed determined to fight Noses and ears and feet 
were scattered on the ground Rivers of blood met. Some cried out , others 
shouted encouragement Some roared , others were beaten with fists , some 
were stifled , some were masticated to death Here and there and everywhere, 
royal umbrellas were lying about and armour plates and chains lay broken ^ 

Queen Mandodari, while remonstrating with Ravapa, de- 
scnbes the ominous signs which prophesy disaster. 

Oh, king, the day is dusty and overclouded The sun is dim , my lord, 
the quarters are foggy. Evil omens meet us everyivhere. Yester-night I had 
a dream. King, how can I tell you how terrible it was ? The sea was dned up , 
the nver ran with blood , Lanka was m flames Your queens were m tears , 
and so were your daughters and daughters m law And I saw them tonsured, 
their hands without bracelets - 

But the king is adamant , he is determined to fight Rama. 
Even Ravana’s fierce brother, Kumbhakarna, makes a piteous 
but vain appeal to his brother to desist from fighting. 


^ ^ 

^*1^ iTi^ m 

q?r ^ 3Ti%, 

3TFr 3RI ^ ^ 

2- aTF5Rt ^ ^ H ^ 

^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ft ^FlTsft 3TT 

%1T ft% ^ ^ ft 

^ ft% ^ ^ ^ ^ JTRT, ft OTsft 3Tr 

Ilf ^ qr^, ft§ ^ SiPl, ft TO5ft, 

^ TORT ^ ft KFirsft ^ 

xyn\ ^Ht ft WRt, 

^ ft^ fts^, ftsr ft 3 tt, 
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Iho mmter DH you ihnse Into tho rher becmno yon remembertd tbo 
faanit?* 

DC 

Premananda has been credited with writing dramas, 
three of which were published years ago They are 
named Rosiwdarhkn salyobhamskhyam, PaTiaU-prasan 
nakhyam and Tapoiyakhyano. From a literary and artistic 
point of view they are infenor to the poet’s other works. 

1- masftar, 

HOT aaat g ^ en^, aiaiflaij 
^ eamayf araiil tn aiS «ia4ai-ar» 
tTriff, aft aft 

aft anar ft aft asaaft, %a snft aaaiaft^ ar^-ar* 

ftaia aiftj at5 aa ft, wt fttS ft^tj 

ft aa "ni^ ana aiftft, taa ftja ht®— ai® 

ga tnftt i ftft simft, aftaf aSairftj 

%at ta *!ft aft J, ftfta snft anfft, BT»-ai« 

aft ftft lift ipft, tftt gas ftre aift, 

aft w i aftft ftft, »nft ft aftft, ac-ar* 

aift t»5s ^laf ftftt, atft a®® oaftj 

♦lyft ft aft fta ftanft, ar aft aft ftwftft, ar^^aa® 

fta ftftft 5115 5ft, ga ^ ftaa aift 

5 aift arft aift arft, 5ft aftaar sift % gT®-aTo 

5 aiftar 4 aftar, aWt fta ^ arft 

ar® aanft fta aft ai, anft ^fdt ftdf atftft, ar^-ar® 

ftai aaaf amt ftat afttat fta aaftj 

atr ftaa igift mft, ra^ 5ft raftft, ai®-aT® 

5tr 4 aft ft J ftt^ ^ «ftm aaaa aift) 

aig aam at art aaift, ataaat li aatft, at®-at® 

5iEft araia afta ft, ftft 5ftoi ft b®i 

aa jra ft aintd aft, ^ ftmj atjft, ai®-aT® 

ft a«tiF[ a*T4 aaat gw 5ta anijj 

ftia Bira rrtaj, ft aift ftaiajft, €r®-ar. 

•fa aftar am ataiai mreps aaft aiftj 
aK aft aft aft aaft, psat aft arft^ m— ar® 
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know what to do. Beauteous damsels accompany his 
wife, now transformed into a young, fascinating woman, as 
she comes out to welcome him. Then follows a humorous 
situation 

When worshiping him, she touched his hand, the sage ran nv-aj , frightened 
He trembled In every hmb , he could not sec .anything lie was bare headed , 
his hair was flying about. When the beautiful lad> tried to hold his hand, the 
sage shrieked, "I have got into a new house Forgive me, 1 have no 
dishonest motive. I am old, and you arc a young woman morals are 
very strict ; I assure you, I have not come here lured by passion Let me go. 
Why do you worry me ? Be you happy ’’ > 

His Wife explains how everything has been meta- 
morphosed by the goodwill of Kj;shna; and, as he enteis 
the house, SudamS himself is transformed into a radiant 
youth. 

His Da^amashandha, Xth canto of the BhUgavata, is a 
comparatively inferior work. The well-known lament of 
Jasoda, when Krshna plunged into the Jumna to recover a 
ball, is one of the finest poems of the author 

Why, my dark one, did you plunge into the nver, leaving your poor mother 
behind? 

The waters of the Jumna are dark, the black Kali lives in it How can I 
hope to meet you again ? How will you come back to me ? 

My child was my life, but fate has robbed me of it I did not know how to 
preserve my jewel , and it is now lost to me. When well advanced in life, 
I had a son ; I nursed him , I brought him up But the sweetness which I 
had gathered is now gone. Bereaved, I am on fire 

When will I see you — a pearl in your nose, anklets on your feet, the peacock 
crown on your head, — coming back to me with the retummg cattle? You 
liave flung yourself into the deep waters , how will you hve Who will now 
play with your peacock, your parrot, and your doll ? 

You are gone, and I am alive, our love was desbned to be short-lived 
How shall I face the world ? Yes, the ball was just an excuse , really, you must 
have been offended with me. When you were an infant, I once bound you to 

1 ^ JTTSr 'HTHI 

1 ^ % giTt ^TRt, # 953^ ^chl-cfK. 

'SiHT ^ ^ 
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Except some happy descriptions and passages depicfeg 
impetuous wrath there is very little m the wOTks of this 
poet which deserves any serious attention. His style is 
extravagant and bombasbc, and lacks refinement 

The credit of wntmg perhaps the only onginal so<^ 
katha of the age, Mitradharmakhyam, belongs to Vallabha. 
The subject of the poem is friendship and opens with a 
reference to persona whose friendship was known to the 
Purapas. Then follows one of the characteristic flourishes 
of the poet 

DoTTodliaM • friend WM K«nta, tboogh be coorted dlttiter Pre mman da 
li tie friend of hii foes and Midha va (the god?) Ifl h la friend. AD men are 
trienda of VtHabba a irieod la a tool of the bodf 

Then he describes Gujarata and has a hit at Samala. 

Id the chy rf Eatmpur*, dwdt areit poeU, iome Uko Prema. some Ece os. 
Some poets who Utb there ereof dsik deeds (^smi InVihsfjeTaDti)l who serve 
sH sisl snndiv who disregsrd the vow ot DOD-heagtes end take to the ways 
otmeruBcants vrbo try to become gods bet without proper cerranorrfes who 
forgetUng the duties of s Brihnwjs dhgTsce Gujsrate by their resideDce. 

Indu and Mindu are the sons of two Brahmapa friends 
m Ratnapuit For twelve years they live m the Ssrama of 
a learned Brahmapa at Bhrgukaccha Indu grows up 
to be a man of character popular and learned Bmdu an 
Ignorant and insolent knave. On their way home, the 
jealous Bmdu tnes to kill Indu and leaves him as dead m 
a village on the banks of the Mahl. He returns to his aty 
and reports that Indu died on the way later he changes 
the story and informs Indu s father that his eon is gone to 
Kari for further studies. Mmdu now poses as a prodigy 
of learning He is invited by the king to a debate with the 
Brahma as of the court and is worsted Unable to live 
up to his boast, he leaves the town promising to return 
m two months with the solution of the questions put to 
him. 

Mindu iu his travels comes to the village of kohs 
where he thought he had killed Indu aud is surprised to 
find that his fnend was alive and had made it flounsh. 
Indu welcomes Mindu eaves him from his koh followers 
who angry at the insolence of Mindu want to kill him 
rad returns with Mindu to Ratnapun as his disciple to 
he^ him secure a tnumph over the Biahmanas of the town. 
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The technique is by a diffeient hand. Their genuineness 
has been rightly challenged by Narsinhrao Divatia m an 
ably written paper, PiemUnandand Nd’ako^ His argu- 
ments, which have remained unanswered, are that both 
stage and dramatic literature were unknown to Gujarata 
m the whole period of five centuiies ; that Vallabha in his 
boastful recital of his father’s literary achievements does 
not refer to any drama; that the original manuscripts have 
not been forthcoming in spile of repeated demands , and, 
that many phrases aie based on idioms and ideas formed 
by Western influence. Further, a lapse of over fifty years 
has not led to the discovery of any other manuscript of the 
poet’s dramas, or, for that matter, of any drama composed 
m Old Gujarati Old Gujarati had no drama ; and to the 
literary men of Gujarata, from Somasundara to Dayarama, 
the dramatic presentation of character, incident and 
dialogue was an unknown art 

X 

Premananda left two sons Vallabha and Jivanaram. 
Vallabha is said to have composed, among other works, 
Duhsdsana'rndhtrapUndkhyUna (1724) , Yakshapi’a'snottara 
(1725) ; Kunitprasamidkhyana (1781) ; Krshnavishh) P}emU- 
nandakathd, , Yndhishihiiavrkodara-UkhyU7ia', and a social 
story, Mii) adhat mdkhyaim (1751) Some of these works 
are of more than doubtful authenticity. 

Vallabha appears to have been engaged m defending 
his and his father’s position as a poet against Samala He 
was impetuous and arrogant, a fanatical worshipper of his 
father and a jealous guardian of his reputation 

The poetry o£ Premananda is like the sun The bards are but descended 
from the Brdhmanas , but a Brahmana is the descendant of BrahmS himself 
Canda is inferior to the father of this lord of poets (meamng himself) - 

Again, 

There is nothmg on earth equal to the Gujarati language. It has all good 
qualities including melllfluity 

1 Sahitya Panshad Report, Vol III. 
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mo tie new* o( K^ilija. Whit memse do yoo bring fretn Modhupuri. Did 
yon 100 Kfihnilb tvett aabti flute 1 1 

xn 

Samalabtratta was a Junior contemporary of Premanan 
da. He was bom about the year 1700 The earlier 
date, 1640 is obyiously incorrect, for he composed his 
in 1752. He was a trlgoda Malvl Brahmapa 
of Vehgapapura (now Gomtipura J, a suburb of Ahmedabad 
and knew Samskifta Vraja and Persian. He left behind 
him no followers and no school of poetry Throughout 
ids life, he appears to have waged a literary warfare with 
the school of Premanafida led by the arrogant Vallabha. 

His Purapic works are Sira PiifOfia (1748) RevShhanda 
Ahgadanshii (1752) RSvaiiamaitdodmsamvUda RntimahJt 
tmya ^ukadevokhyana DrattpadivasirSharona His 
works of fiction are Batniapulll Suddbohten PadmUcaS 
(1718) Nahda-talrih Vimcataiu VUrta Bardsakastunrii 
Varta Caiidra-catidrUvatl MadanmohanB Vidl0Plnl Vdrtd 
Suhdara RamadSra and BhoiakiihS His miscellaneous 
works mcludlng those of doubtful authorship are Rapacho- 
danB Stofat, Vdyamaharmasamvdda ^malarolnamala 
AbhramakuUm floko or Rustam-bahddumo Pava^ ( c. 1725 ) 
Bodhdno RakfSddsa<anlra VifvefrarBli/iyBno, and 
Ranastambha. 

Samaja at one time was appraised as a great writer of 
origmal fiction and a peer of Premflnanda but materials 
which are now available necessitate a re.estimate of his 
works. He attempted Puiamc subjects but could only 
produce ordinary akhyanas. Though he twitted Premanan 
da for be in g merely a copyist of older purantos in the 
wen known line rt rnat !’ he took all his stories 

from early Gujarau fiction. The onginala he copied were 
mostly Jalna compositions and not easily accessible twenty 
years aga That he was not the mdependent mnn he pre- 
tended to be is clear from the byperbobc epithets which 

5^ ua gw wpflr, wfiat pw ttHf, 

nS3Pi^ sn®ft, ^ uaiwR erait, 
ngd iftit, cwtift nqig \ 
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When they attend court, Hindu refers all the problems put 
to him to his disciple. Indu solves all questions ; and the 
king and the learned BrShmanas are all pleased. But the 
jealous Hindu again tries to deprecate Indu The king, 
suspecting the truth, has enquiries made. The headman 
of the kolis tells the whole truth to the king, who turns 
out Hindu and installs Indu as the royal purohita. Hindu 
meets with an untimely end. 

If this work IS not a foigery, akhjdna for the first time 
drops its boil owed Samskrtic fiamework and becomes a 
story of real life. But the life as it appears has neither 
greatness nor beauty 

XI 

Of all the pupils of Premananda, Ratnesvara ( c 1700 ) 
was the most notable. Among his works were ^tsupnla- 
vadha, Blidgavata, Murkhalakshandvali (1714), Vairdgyalatd 
and other padas , Ldhkdkdnda and RadhUkrshnand Mahiiid. 
Throughout life he was persecuted by rival purSnikas , and, 
after his death, parts of his BhUgavata were thrown into 
the Narmada by his illiterate sons at the instance of his 
rivals A great student of Saihskrta, he attained a punty, 
elegance and richness of style which were beyond the reach 
of his contemporaries In his MahinU he describes Radha 
in a conventional vein but with a charm of language 
approaching Hodem Gujarati poetry. 

Madana let fly his arrows at her , and she fell pierced Tied by the fetters 
of love, she cried " Han ! Han She wept, disconsolate at the separation, 
wiping her tears with her cloth As she looked into the mirror, she saw her 
eyes dawn red ^ 

Again she addresses the cloud . 

Oh cloud I Listen to my words Stop the ram and pause for a while. Tell 


^ ^ ^ 
1%^ M, ^ 

31^ fRR ^ 
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He ^ h^lilly rwpMttd, left hh pride, tod ww teen begstoS* Hewbd 
wu WsUf r^iected, bowed kw to the mean and the lowi7 He who w*t 
Ughfy reepec te d. bectme poor and wat pnnJjhed. He who ilwayt «w good 
aied, tod left t wUow The man ot kige wealth and no learolng 
k bat poor God can make a moturttin out of a blade of graat. What 

k then the nse of biffbonriog prVle ? 

The poet stigmatised women thus 

SfgTu*' womHi hare klQed theJr hcibaoda aome bare left their hlgMitced 
^i.^arw<« to rrum y aome have left theJr children and femiUea and 

gone to Dre wtth otberi. Some have deserted a king, to gtre tbemarfrea np 
to pleacrea. Some have kSed their ekten and motbera^n-bcw aooe 

rn rrffTta. A woniBQ ta a Bvtng witck She robe the ftroogeet of their 
ftrength.! 

At another place, the poet lecogmsed their ■worth after 
the fashion of his tiines. 

When yoong, ^ gives ple a s u re and comp an y She looks after year 
bodBy c omf oc ta talka aSectkmatdy and mlnlstin to pain and angniih. She 
aharea faapidneaa and mkeiy yoor vlrtnea swnedy She tte$h yooT 

heart and glortea In It In old age, the corsea ync. When yon aee her yoti 
forget yocr pain. Not even lo death, doea ehe foiiake ypa oat of affectiflo* 
ahe ImmoiatM hecadf on the funeral pyre vrith yen.* 

XIIL 

And thus we see two authors — Premananda, and 
Samala-etandmg in bright contrast to the murky back 
ground of other worldlmess which spread over two 
centuries each proud of Gujarflta and the Gujarati lan- 
guage each a law unto himselt And of the two, Prema 

^ HTg irra ^ 

*PT^ 'fbH tppft 
5« HFI, ^ Tpi 

HR 

8Ta?ft ^ ^ 
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he showered upon his Patidara patron, RakhldSsa, whom 
he compared to Bhoja in generosity. His attack on the 
venerable PremSnanda, who, throughout life, maintained 
the dignity of the noble profession of a purSnika, scarcely 
reveals good taste or generous impulses 

I have not leamt any Purana and I have not studied the Vedas I know 
no figure of speech and I am not sorry I do not wander from house to 
house, and I have no son to smg my praises I do not go from court to 
court to receive presents. Bards, Brahmanas and buffoons shout loudly, and 
the audience well pleased says ' well done ’ But I feel gneved at this ^ 

Grapes were, indeed, sour Critics half a century ago 
went into ecstasies over him for having discovered in him 
a modem social reformer, but now we know that they 
were portraits of social conditions which generations of 
story-tellers had preserved from a past long gone by, and 
which ^Smaja bodily adopted from his predecessors He 
could not impart local colour, nor give a contemporary 
touch so well as PremSnanda. His observation was neither 
vast nor keen , his views were conflicting and trite ; and he 
had no fresh outlook to present. His plots, mostly taken 
or rewoven from older works, show but slight improve- 
ment He has been able to add to the old stock only a few 
characters or pictures of real life The riddles are there , 
and so are the long, nerveless descriptions 

But his greatness lies in his matchless style and wonder- 
ful power of story-telling, m presenting didactic and worldly 
maxims m strikmg parallelisms, and in presenting the 
romantic atmosphere of early fiction, and thereby providing 
a valuable literature of escape from the morbid influences 
of his times His chappSs, made up of six-lme verses, 
illustrating a point of view have acquired an abiding place 
in the literature. 


1 510 ^ ^ ^ ^ 

TOF? 

¥rrs mu'll % ^ 

^ ^ 3Tt^. 



CHAPTER Vni 

THE END OF OLD GDJARATA DAYArAMA ( 1767-1852) 

Miionc«rfAiiHc,PHilM«iidUr*i-iliniM*t<^ PoBtfcil condItlOT 
( 1707-1852 )— INamlan UtetatttTO by Gti]arttl» — Convert* to Iitan and their 
Hteratore— The Uteratoro ot the Panla— The decadent litemtnro DMm 
(17E3-1B25)— Nlnlita (1770-1816)— Bbojo a7B5-1850)— Ptltamada** (a 1730) 
The SwuiiiiSnyMa leet-lti poeta-DayJitoa a767-18E!)-PerK>n»lfty and 
temperament-^ life-Hb Worltt-Hl* gat»lia— The doao of Old GniirJta. 

The penod between 1707 and 1818 was one of wretched 
disorder and misery for unfortunate Gujar8tn. Its 
wealth and weakness attracted the avance of every ambi- 
tious raider in the vicinity Its wealth was destroyed its 
agriculture and commerce were crippled , its culture was 
anested. Social life grew more stagnant and narrow 
What better sod can Akha s gospel require ? 

I 

The sorry tale of feuds and mtrigues between 1700 and 
1852 may be shortly recounted. The policy of Aurangrib 
and the raids of the Marathas marked the beginmng of an 
era of disorder and misfortune. The great landlords refused 
to pay tribute the imperial viceroys, unable to enforce 
payment or maintam order only looked after themselves. 
Hindn zemindars extended a wdcome to Mara^has in the 
hope of shaking off the Muslim rule Petty Mussalman 
fauzdars took advantage of the prevaHmg disorder to declare 
their independence as nawabs. The chiefs of Junagadha, 
Balaslnora Palapapura and Cambay raided one another's 
territory plundering towns and destroying vDlagea. 

&ivail and the great Peshvas, no doubt, dreamt of a well 
governed empire m India. But their agents looked upon 
Gojarata more as a treasure to be robbed than a country to be 
governed, and restricted themselves to exacting an annually 
growing tribute. Irresponsible agents of the Peshvfls, the 
Gaekvadas and the Sindhifls extorted revenues and allow 
ances from peasants by all possible means, with the result 
that fertile districts were left -uncultivated. Military 
occupation of the Marathas is aptly described as 'a system 
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nAnda stands out foremost. Before his sturdy faith in life 
and joy, the background recedes like the disappeanng mist 
With a humorous twinkle in his eye and a joyous note in 
his voice, he passes on to his world-weary generation the 
inspiration of VySsa. 
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Polibcal Influence dlrectedly operated only upon ® 
narrow province of We. On the sultanate bang establish 
ed Persian and, later Urdu became the language of court, 
law and oflice. Mussalman authors attached to the Sultans 
or the viceroys wrote many works in Persian. MindA 
Sikandan (1536), written by a GujarflU convert from 
Mehmadabad, is the first valuable Mussalman history of 
Gufarata. 

But All Mahamud Khan Bahadur was perhaps the most 
noteworthy Mussalman historian of Gnjarata. He suppres- 
sed nota m Ahmedabad in 1730, was a superintendent of 
customs m 1748 and was confirmed in the said office m 
1753 by Raghunathrao and Damajt Gaekvada who finally 
overthrew the representativea of the shadowy imperial 
power in Gujarata. Hia MirOl t Ahmadi is a work of 
great importance. 

The castes from which Hindu officials were drawn also 


took to the study of Arabic, Peraian and Urdu. They claim 
ed men who could teach these languages. A few literary men 
also composed poems m Perdan and Urdu. But the influ 
ence of these languages on Gujarati hterature was neither 
deep nor lasting. 

Thakordasa Daru, a Kayastha of Surat, sent a kaaido, a 
poem to the Mogul ^peror every year Nandalala Munshi 
of Broach (c. 1700) attracted the attention of Emperor 
Ma h am u d Shah Alamgir by his poems. Kavi Bhagavandasa 
(1681 1746), a divan of the nawab of Surat, composed poetry 
in Arabic, Persian, Urdu, beddes Saihal^ Gujarati and 
Marathi Srldasa, a Nagara Brahmapa, compost Fatuhat 
i Alamgm (1731) a history of the rdgn of Aurangrib m 
Persian. Premananda directed hia pupil Vlrjl to compose 
poetry m the style of Persiau and Urdu poets. Sama)a 
Bhata knew Persian and waa the first poet who freely used 
Persian words. Manoharaswaml (17^1845) a poet, waa 
a student of Persian. And Rapachoijlajl Divan (1768-1841) a 
warrior and a hterary man of KathiAvada, was an acknow 
ledged patron o f poets men of science and literary gEnius-n 


1- Mn. Pe*3ii In BltckwocTi Edinbrnah Mnaulne, emoted be IX R. 
Zcvfld, iSttiorttt bt 
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without the breath of life, without elasticity, without 
the capacity of self-direction, imposed bodily upon a foreign 
people, without even the care of preparing a foundation 

The East India Company appealed on the scene, occu- 
pied the Surat castle m 1759; and soon set one MarStha 
power fighting against another. 

In 1761 Ahmedshah Abdali dealt a decisive blow to 
Maratha supiemacy at Panipat. Balaji Bajirao, the great 
Peshva, died of a bioken heart Ills brother, the perfidious 
Raghoba, disputed succession with his son, fled to Surat 
and allied himself with the East India Company The 
British got their chance. Mahadji Smdliia turned a traitor 
to the Peshva The Gaekvada of Baroda was induced to 
throw off his allegiance to Poona, but, unable to withstand 
the combined force of Hindu and Mussulman chiefs of 
Gujarata, threw himself in the arms of the Company. The 
Maratha was followed 

Gujarata was thus turned into one vast field of endless 
battle. “ In this city,” says Forbes in his Onental Memoirs 
(1781) referring to Ahmedabad “ commerce once met with 
every encouragement It was the resort of merchants, ar- 
tists and travellers of ever>' description It now exhibits 
solitude, poverty and desolation ” The trade and commerce 
of Cambay and Ghogha were equally ruined. 

In 1803 the Bntish wrested Broach from Daulatrao 
Sindhia. They protected the possession of the Gaekvada 
or Sindhia against the Peshva, or acquired the Peshva’s 
rights over Gujarata against them. And with the battle 
of Kirkee, m 1818, the Company finally stepped into the 
place of the Peshva in Gujarata And till 1853, when they 
took the distnct of Panch Mahals on lease from Sindhia, 
the British continued to quell disroder, destroy hostile 
powers, and lay the foundation of settled government In 
this process, they also dismembered Gujarata Jhalora 
and Sirohi, once centres of Gujarati culture, were handed 
over to Rajputana, and Dungarpura, Vansavada and Aliraj- 
pura to Central India 


1 Bombay Gazetteer, VoL I, p. 432. 
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sect of IsSam and the converts made by hnn and his dfs- 
dples came to be called Khojas. Accordmg to their tenets, 
All was the tenth mcamation of Vishnu and Hindnlsm and 
Islam were one. The bhajanas of this sect, though without 
literary flavour are turned out on the usual Gujarati 
pattern. Other Mahomedan sects like the Matapantha, the 
Pirapapantha and the Borahs who follow Plr Chishti have 
their bhajanas in the same style. A well known poetess, 
Ratanbaj of the last named sect has composed songs in 
honour of Kayantdin Pir distinctly under the inspiration of 
the padas of MitadbaL’ 

rv 

A few Persians, flying before the iconoclastic teal of 
the Arabs, left Persia and settled near Sanjapa in the Surat 
District about 758. The settlers and their descendants 
accepted girls from lower classes of Hindus as wives, and 
except in rehgious matters adopted the language and the 
social habits of their neighbours. 

Some Parm poets composed m PeisiaD. Bahmana 
Kalkobad composed lSxsa-e-Sm!Sxia (1600) a poem on 
the landing of the Parsis, at Sanjapa. Mulla Feroae bin 
Kano (c. 1758-1830) a native of Broach wrote an epic in 
Persian on the conquest of India by the English under the 
name of George-nameh at the instance of Jonathan Duncan, 
Governor of Bombay 

TheParsi poets composed poems in the inaccurate variety 
of Gujarati prevailing in the villages of Surat, though they 
freely borrowed words from Persian Pahelavi and Zend. 
Many of them studied Samskpta, and translated Zend or 
Pehlavi poems mto Saihskrta before renderiM In 
Gujarau. One of the earliest of such tranalationa is Ardo- 
nrafnameh by Behram Lakhmidhar (1461) Later jioets, 
followmg GujaraU poets, composed akhyanaa from t-helr 
rehgious literature, or from the Shah nameh of FirdausL 
Their technique, taste and style form the curiosities of 
Gujarati hterature. For instance Erwad Rustom Peshotan 
of Surat composed Zarthosht nameh (1676) SiyoBaksha- 
nameh (1680) and other poems. His works bear traces of 

1. D, B. Jbtrerf • trtkie, 59^7^ p. 18S, 
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He wrote Tanhhac ^nritthi, 'V\\c Ilt^torj of Soratbn, and 
Ruhntc Cfuntnntn, I)iv( t* ( I>*tters, ut Pcrsi-in, b' .t<!cc poems 
in Gujnirttl .muI Vrnjn DnyAr.'nu rompo-^'d poems m 
PunjAbl nnd Urdu. liul Micii tilcrnr^ v.or!: dul not (ome 
natural to tlieGuj.m.'lU, and. v.hen IVrM.nn and Urdu ceased 
to be ofi'Ripl l.mpunpo^, tiieir tnlcrCol in tiiem. for nil practi- 
cal purpose^, came to nn end 

The Mussnlmnn ruleri» everted n more endunnp infiu- 
ence on dress, music, luxunts and pleasure hunts of diverse 
kinds; and the upper classco in Gujar.-dn who adopted them 
enriched Gujar.ltl h> conlributme foreign words and idioms 
apperlaininp to these actixilics, 

HI 

Under the Olukya and the VTifdiclri kinqs, Mussalman 
traders and mercenaries came and settled in GujarSta. 
Their rcli^pous freedom was safeguarded SiddharAja ga\c 
compensation to the traders of Cambay whose mosque had 
been destroyed by Hindus a remarkable instance of the 
sense of justice which dominated Hindu kings. Mussalmans 
wore often absorbed in the Hindu community. In 1178, when 
Bala MtilrAja defeated the army of ShahAbu ud dm Ghori, 
the Turks, the Afghans and the Moguls were admitted as 
Rajputs, and many Mussalman women were con\crtcd to 
Hinduism and accepted as wives by Hindus Since 1297, 
Turks, Habshis, Abyssinians, Manchukes, Arabs, Persians, 
Khorasanis dribbled into GujarAta as part of some con- 
quering army or as adventurers in search of employment, 
and constituted the unruly and irresponsible element in 
every army. The Sidis of Janjira, in 1670, accepted the 
vassalage of Emperor Aurangzib, and, as admirals of the 
imperial fleet, settled in Surat 

But the great bulk of Mussalmans, who form about 
8 to 10 per cent of the total strength of the Gujaratis, was 
made up of Hindu converts. They never held themselves 
aloof from the social and cultural influences of their own 
land and lived on peaceful terms with the Hindus 

Even the proselytisers gave to Islam as local a colour as 
they possibly could Nur-ud-din Satagar or Satguru came 
to Gujarata about 1001 as a missionary of the Ismaiha 
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Arart roo to »“ 1*™ The wl« tare KinltlnKOridD- 

DCM. WWom wu ol DO 0 T «1 lo them 1*0) Dcah gt* hcUoIlhem. He 
DiiokDDwi tie troertdomelimt the body elooeli happr ' 

Nirtita Bhagata (1770-1846) of Dethana near Baroda, 
and a Paadara by caste, was another popular poet His 
outlook was philosophic, and his language simple and 
charnnng. He uses Urdu words more freely than any other 
poet of his time 

gnfh tn fiTfMVm wO oerer ccrm let m wonblp Hni A fool will giro • 
(ficDOod for ■ cowrie. Let os wonhlp Rtri with iffoetkn. Wbotcan we itjr? 

The fiemiog witer wffi oontlmn to flow Father* aod gnodltthen 
hire gone before at. How cu we be left behlod ? Soo wethh sod wife, 
famOr tod d t TtridnnU ere y o u r* but. st the mocneat of death, who wiD 
ore whom? 

Remenber friend* are ody boeod by tdf leterest. ICoow fhtf for 
certiin no ooe b tootber’i rdatire or ottenan. 

Death borer* orer yoor bead. It wfQ do what it IDcea, and wbeo. Death, 
the comtaetyrr of erfl, wfD itot let soy one go. The fear of Death b the 
gretteat fear of an. Why are you tnatful? Why do yoa IWe to enjoyment ? 
Yoa fi*h of •hallow wateri 1 When be come* no one will Iliten to yoo. Only 
thoae who wonUp H*ri are like Hart If yoo beUcre * 0 , Ibten to the name 
of Hail^ 

«iBt iw tesit ft S lit^ 

trra ksi ft fdl lag jftgFft iihi, 

ftj TO wiiTig BTCJiT ujihr 
^ ft at fji I 

^ «mt tiTO 'sd >i;(t a<t »nft ft, jft Hifti?. 

Ctft tpt uaift, ^ ^ 1 

^ at Diftft a ^ kftjrttg. 

saftn am jra U5 aiftft, 5ft iijftg. 

•ta ftatg 5tft «ta anift, ftft 5ft niftg. x 
aft emt ft Hiiiflft, aft jpftg 
=i>ft TOft ft? H!l ft sndt, ftft aft jpfhi. V 

TO* >Mi 3<K nai ft, 5ft ^^tg. 

anft aaft iwi 5ft irttg. ^ 

^"^.aftaftfe 

^ ^ aWt, ftft 5ft a% ^ 
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the influence of Saihskrta, as also of Hindu manners and 
customs adopted by the Parsis His description of the 
ladies of Iran runs * 

The ornament on your head is like the full moon and the brilliant sun of 
amavasya , it sheds a flood of light on this and desert The ornament on 
your fore head is studded with the planets Mercury, Jupiter and Venus 
Who set your nose ring with the sabcerflga gem ? ^ Your ear-rings are made 
of rubies and pearls , God himself has given you the ornaments of your neck 
The bracelets and wristlets flash like lightning , the anklets tinkle on your 
feet 

V 

Under conditions such as those descnbed, literature 
could only echo Akho’s weary gospel - Quotations from a 
few poets will show the tendency of the times The 
bhajanas of Dhira (1753-1825) were m every one’s mouth A 
Brahmabhata by caste, he came from Gothda m the distnct 
of Baroda Dominated by a very hot-tempered wife, he led 
an unhappy life, composing padas, called kafls, and publish- 
ing them in a somewhat novel way. He wrote out his 
poems on paper, enclosed them in pieces of bambooes and 
set them afloat in the nver Mahi for a chance reader to 
pick up. His works are didactic and philosophical His best 
known work is Svarupant kSfi His kafis are written m a 
clear, homely and telling style, and have the sentiments of 
Akha without his lashing bitterness His outlook, for 
instance, is expressed in his JnUna KakM, The Alphabet of 
Knowledge When he comes to the letter ‘Da’ he says * 

‘Da’ IS for dahapana, wisdom Why do you adulterate your wisdom? 
To day, you are wise, very wise, Indeed But how many wise men have sunk ? 


1 A gem which gives light at night. 

^ I 

m ^ ^ I 

^ ^ ^ 11 
^ ^ 5i%3TT ^ ^ I 

^ STTT U 

^ SfFt srnr 1 

^ ^ (1 
See Note A at the end of the chapter 
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The hymn of death is the best known lash of the poet 

Oh aod 1 WonUp the Creator The irarid b bat a dream a urdy yoa will 
leave yocr weiKh ind richca, p ro p erty and tr eaanr ea, aocia asd tfiau dat ma; 
and yoa wB only beer tbe laibea of dcstik 

The wealthy hare left bebiod them tbdr booaea, Ugh with a tor ey a , beaotl 
fnl with tenacea and endlea wlntkma. 

Floweri wB be thrown over him four cwOT tit i ^ be tied tmder Hm 
he wB be anointed and botad to tiie bamboo Uer and people wB bewafl hb 
death. 


In Qfe, be nerer dept wtthoat a bed aod bedstead he cSd a tbooatnd other 
tMngi, Bnt, an the aame, be wB be ibAed on the fxmeral pyre at If a bta^ 

■rntth {g TTirirtisg tmn, bui T lt tO 

Th^ wB go to the bnmtog ptac^ set op a pyre, and lay oo bhzx a load of 
wood. They wB then aet him oo fire and ktre btm. TTk body wB be In 

flamea. They wll, then, take thdr bath, and ahandon him. Bboio Bhagata tayi* 

men and women wB dwd teara for ten days and then fcrget hlm.^ 

Prltamdasa (c. 1730), a bhata by caste, has composed 
SJraawJta (17&t) and the usual Icmd of padas on spigara, 
vauagya and JnSna. Some of his padas bear the impress of 
originality His well known pada runs 


Tho ww. o( Hci m (or tho tore the corod kwr*, th«m not 
Who otten hh iKwl (b*. ho dooo CM utter HU luuMi. Hoonlreoloro 
etornol bllte who dodktete* hU Km, hU wooEh, hb wUe, hU hold. 

WhotroifflToiudretdOKltoihoTOttthoTimlTCMdlTotatodioK, 
tapteiU. WhoeTerdofieidooth.co*iootoiuaor But tho ipectitte on tbo 
abort oarer gatna a OTwrlb 


laW ^ S g) ftiR TOift ^ ^ jjj{^ ^ 

^ >itS wsft art) 1 1 if. 

1- snrtrtn art) ^ ftian «it b) d 
aa iftug f) are wrtlat, ja «i% 
latrt) aita S iwa), q# ai% aaai ait ^ sr. 
rtrt) i)rt) «rea nt^ga) shj 
«)#) are it wgaft, ^ aha) tw) atartt jg. 
aat 5s»t wgst =t, ^ art 
^ 1 ^ sfirtta) awa), a)% q» jg. 

W9BiSftaiBg)aa;,rt)a5igc«tg)piTt 

^ rtrtti) ^ TOirtt, ^ ^ igft jg. 

ta^ia^^^ «irt)^ ai^ d aigg) ait; 
afli >trtt% aat tm), »i^ ftva rtig^ ig. 

^ airtt rtt^Bit at^arttaH; 
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Bhojo Bhagata (1785-1850) a more aggressive poet of this 
class, a Patidara from Kathiavada, did not know how to read 
and write. He learnt bhakti and yoga from some unknown 
ascetic wandering in the forests of Giranara and spent his 
life in singing padas His SalatyUkhyUm is not an outstand- 
ing work ; but his principal contribution to literature is his 
OlhkhU, lashes, m which he attacked social vice with 
effective bitterness He died at Virapura and left a large 
number of followers. 

His disgust for life is fearful. 

I saw the miseries of the world, and sent away my wife to her parents 
One child would ask for a top ; another, a net , the third would say ” Get me 
raiment made” , and a fourth would like good food 

When I get anklets made, my wife wants a bodice, when I get a nng 
made, she wants a nose-nng She does not let me rest m peace the whole 
day Let the cage she had made for me be broken She wDl go to sleep 
scolding , and scolding, she will nse She is an expert m quarrels , I have 
never seen her with a bright face , the whole day long she does not leave me. 

When guests come, she conceals herself In the house. When the children 
become naughty, she pinches them cruelly Now I have sent her away to her 
parents with all her clothes And my womes have gone with her Bhojo 
Bhagata says, thanks to my teacher, I will never have such a wife ^ 

^ 5r55?tT ^ ^ 5T3ftXT vs 

^ 5^ fnR 5ft 

m RKT 5ft 

Rftk RNt SiR% ^ ^ 5itlT, ^ ^T5ftTT. 

ifttRlRt RIBft, ^ ^ RTsSt ft. 

Rpf RR^ ^ ^ % Rpt 

ft R^ ft ft # fts qi^ ft ft. 

fRTft ft Rift, ft ^ RT^ ft, 

SRS R Rft R ft, gRT MR'ftRI ft^ ft. ft ft. 

R^ ft ^ ft RSftt ft Sift, qJ^ftsiTRT ^ RRsf)- ft; 

sTsrar Rif^ R r: ^ sTift q^ sflRlRiaft ft. ft ft. 

RRft ft 9TFRT qtR RW ft RR[ft ft RW ftftlft; 

itRRift ftt RR?ft R=RTft fRlft ‘^551 ft ft RFft RFft ft. ft ft, 
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in Gujartta The sect however retained *}f 

sadhus are stiU found in viUapes bnnginB religious and moral 

succour to the simple and the Illiterate. 

Many poets who composed poetry m the early decides 
of the nineteenth century were sadhus of this sect. Pr<> 
mment among them were MuktHnanda (1761-1^), a friend 
of Sahajananda Brahmananda, ongmatly a bhata by caste , 
and Premananda Saichl (1773-1&15) All these poets sang 
about Krishna s amours, rhymed moral teachings and be 
waded the futility of life in the best style of the age. Their 
pnndpal works were either padas or garabis. In beauty of 
language, Brahmananda surpasses all his contemporancs 
except Dayarama , but, of these three, Premananda was a 
poet of a high order, perhaps, the only one between 
Narasinha and Dayarama who sang with a passionate 
mtensity of feeling nch with the impulse of bhaklL Like 
Narasinha he felt himself a gopi of K^shna, but as embodied 
m Sahajananda. Hence It was that he teceived the nick 
name of Sakhl a female friend. Despite the monotony 
largely inherent m the subject there is some artistic and 
unagmative beauty in hla verse. 

vn 

To this weary, lifeless age, came a genuine poet, his 
wings undipped by convention, soaring on high in sear^ of 
real art and emotioiL In 1767 Dayarama, a Sa^iodara 
Nagara Brahmana was bom in picturesque Candoda— the 
chamiuig village which, like Narcissus, looks at Its own 
beauty reflected in the slow moving, crystal waters of the 
Narmada. Left an orphan when an Infant, he was brought 
up by an aunt As a boy, he was attractive naughty and 
mischievous. He sang played on musical instruments and 
loved, like Kyshna to play pranks on the young women of 
^doda, who In those days had a proverbial reputation for 
nq^cy More than one antic is recorded of how he took 
imerties with them broke thdr pots, and provoked the ire 
a townsmen. Once he had to flee to an 

adjo^vil^e, where he met KefevSnanda, a sanyasin 
and became his disciple. y«in, 

28 
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The ways of love bum with the flames of fire. Many look at them and 
run away, those that jump into them are happy, those who look on are 
miserable. 

To barter the head for rich prize is not easy , the pure, who welcome death 
In life itself, attain greatness 

Those who love Him are happy When the kingdom of Rama comes, they 
alone see the glory of the Lord of Pritama.i 

VL 

The sect of Swaminarayana greatly influenced the 
literature of the period. Its great leader, Sahajananda, born 
at Chapaiya near Ayodhya about 1781, was a disciple of 
Ramananda, the founder of the sect. The sect drew its 
inspiration partly from the Vaishnavite doctrines of 
Vallabhacarya, but developed special features owing to 
Sahajananda’s mfluence. Its speciality lay in its antagonism 
to the gross epicurianism of the Vallabha sect Punty of 
conduct was above all virtues. Twenty-six vows were 
enjomed in relation to women ; even seeing a woman, or her 
portrait, or pronouncing her name was prohibited. The sect 
did very good work among the poorer classes and the 
turbulent tribes of Kathiavada The lot of even untouch- 
ables was somewhat relieved by its philanthropic activities 
But Sahajananda went the way of the successors of Val- 
labhacarya in surrounding himself with semi-regalpomp and 
in havmg Krshna worshipped in his own person. The 
principal seat of the sect at Vadatala is one of the wealthiest 

TUW ^ ^ 

^ ^ 
likft TW ^ ^ 

^ ^ WT ¥n?r ^ 

^ % ficr ^ 5ft 

^ tfNft Jiff ^ ^ ^5 

^ 51JR5TIT xm iTRE, 'ijcr ^ ^ % 

jftcwsR ^ ;r% 5ft 
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wedded to the Lord of gopis. I have no oth^ ^ 

do not care whether you are pleased or 

His patron goswaml once treated him with discoirtisy 
The irate poet declined to go to him shut the door in his 
face, and broke the rosary which he wore as a mark of 
disdpleship On another occasion, he insisted on having 
a seat as high as the goswaml s Once he abused the 
goswaml of Kafikroll who used his spiritual role to cover 
a multitude of sins. 

Dayaiama had not the making of a helpless gopl in him 
nor the humihty and self surrender of a bbakta. The efforts 
of a prudish generatioo to conceal his foibles have failed. 
Dayaiama was human, all too human. His sex instinct was 
powerful he loved women for what they were and for what 
they could give him , and he could not relinquish himself 
to the pure bhakti which while it abhorred women m life 
lingered long and fondly over the imaginary amours of 
Radha and K^shpa. He could not be the bride of an ima 
fdnary K^shpa he sought delight in admiring women as 
they sang the garba or bathed m the nver Some of his fair 
admirers were drawn from the highest society 

He loved Ratanabai the widow of a goldsmith, and 
openly hved with her for thirty years. He did not look upon 
her as a curse, for he loved life well He wondered how 
Ratana, a goldsmith s widow, and be, a Brahmapa came to 
be bound by such an indissoluble bond and he attributed 
the rdatiou to their being husband and wife in their 
past life— a Tarangaiola feeling in actual life. He flung 
respectabDity and conventions away and besought a 
goswanfl’s blessing on them both elidtmg the promise that 
they would meet again as husband and wife in a subse- 
quent life a hundred years later He loved Ratana passiona 
tely and, for a man of his temperament, steadfastly Once 
be drove her oat of his house, but Ratana's devotion knew 
no bounds and she came Ixick and served him loyally 
Dayaranm the orthodox Brahmapa, cooked for both and 
both took them meals together 


^ If* wi liWtwaws, «flfl pmft 

wpft ia(l ^ qc giff. 
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At twenty, he moved to Dabhoi, an adjoining town. He 
travelled far and wide, and visited Gokula, Mathura, 
V^;ndavana, Kasi and other famous places of pilgnmage. 
He carried the waters of the Ganges on his shoulders, and 
bathed at Ramesvara in the extreme south Wherever he 
went, he sought the company of the learned and the devout 
He studied Hindi, Vraja, and Samsk^ta literature and 
mastered the works of Old Gujarati poets Vaishnavism 
soon attracted him , and he changed his name from Daya- 
sankara to Dayarama. He visited Sri Nathaji, the principal 
shrine of the Vaishnava sect In the temples of goswamis, 
where the great panditas and poets of the time met, he 
acquired both inspiration and technique. 

He had the personality of a bom lover. Handsome, grace- 
ful and fastidious, he was a beau, and though he had little 
means of his own, the generosity of friends and admirers 
enabled him to live in the fashion of his times. He wore 
his hair long like the goswamis, and greased it with per- 
fumed oils His lips were red with betel leaf, and he often 
partook of the mild and dreamy intoxicant, bhanga. His 
angarakha was of thm, Dacca muslin, tight-fitting and 
embroidered. His dhoti came from Nagpur, and had the 
broad red silk border which even the rich coveted , and he 
wore it with finical grace He never went out of doors 
without first donning newly dyed and fresh-folded, deep-red 
turban from Nadiad. 

He sang with masterly skill, his melodious voice quiver- 
ing with passion. His conversation was fascinating and 
he could hold forth with great learmng on the religious 
topics of the day. His temperament was free, loving, 
careless, defiant of conventions and restive of all control. 
He was too proud to serve or to earn. His worship of 
Vishnu soon led him to play the role of a bhakta: it was 
the only way in which he could lead a life congenial to his 
temperament. 

He was proud, passionate and irascible. “ My head will 
not bow," he proudly said, “to any one except §rl Krshna." 
GopSladasa, who was a power in Baroda, invited him to 
compose poems m honour of Gapapati. He replied, “ I am 
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the closk Acceptable to his world. Hesioss, *I have wedded 
the Lord of the gopla, and know no other master,” “ The 
relation of the gopi and Govlnda is unique, and could not 
be understood by the worldly” He also at places, echoes 
the cheap sneers flung at life by contemporary poets. But 
these-hnes do not ring true. Bhakti, to him, was an emo- 
tion intensdy human and vividiy passionate. He weaves 
exquisite conceits around this primitive theme and he in 
vests even the stereotyped RfldhaK^shpa amours with 
fresh voluptuousness. 

Dayflrama’s genius was lyrical and found a suitable 
vehicle in the garabL Though used for the mam purpose 
of providing popular songs for the garaba dance, it was a 
great vehicle for lyrical expression. The first two or three 
lines of a garabl were generally lyrical the rest were 
thrown mto couplets, fllustrating the dominant idea. Daya 
rflma could not eliminate the couplets popular taste and 
the exigencies of the garaba would not permit suchadepar 
ture. But he invested the form, as a whole, with a charm and 
rhythm of his owm He made use of popular melodies. His 
language was the moat perfect used so far by any poet of 
Gnjarflta and hia words were so arranged that sense and 
sound and meaning blended m harmony to express one brief 
experience with perfect art Some of his best garabis 
were addressed by the gopla to K^shpa. 

Don't look It mfl like that, Ur ioTc I Mr hetit b ■'flutter irith roar ride- 
loos glance* end IT* pierced br roar ehaip pointed ere*. Yet to bjA «t ron 
{ftluosl? }07 

In ym Bm all boaatr all 50; To look at yoo b ibetr Uia. Ai the pcad 
peodint from jocr noae, to end fpx to zsy hbikzt.^ 

No translation can express the bewitching charm of the 
ongInaL The foUowmg address to Kifshpa’s flute Is 
the most exqairite lync in the languge. 


sif>T irnt abJl d 
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On his death, he left her provided for, but his relatives 
robbed her of what had been settled on her The poet died 
on the 9th of February 1852. He left a large number of 
followers and admirers all over Gujarata Till the last, he 
retained his sanity of outlook. A disciple wanted his per- 
mission to worship his sandals after his death— an honour 
generally reserved for the semi-divine , but the poet with 
humility would not grant it “ Who am I,” he said, “ that 
you should ask this of me ? ” 

VIII 

DaySrama’s works may be classified as follows 

(i) Compositions relating to the Vaishnava sect of 
Vallabha e. g. Valldbhano FanvTLm, QmXin Vaishnavamin 
Dhola, BhakUposhana. They are of very little literary 
value 

(ii) Religious or philosophical works containing the 
doctnnes of this sect, e g. Rasikavallahha and SatasaiyU in 
Hindi. 

(ill) Puranic akhySnas, eg AjSniilSkhySna, VaktrS- 
surnkhynm, SatyabhnmnkhyUm, Okh'aharana, Dasamahln 
and RUsapanc2idhyUyi 

(iv) Miscellaneous works like Narasinha Mehtdni 
Hundi, Shadrtuvarmna and Ntixhhakimd pado. 

(v) Gardbisaxigraha The collection of Garabis. 

Rasikavallahha is a poem expounding the Vaishnava 

doctrine as against the Vedanta of Sankara. The style is 
elegant, nch with the influence of Samsk^ta and Vra]a, and 
full of conventional imagery. The akhyanas have nothing 
extraordinary about them. The poet lacked the art both 
of story-telling and portrait-painting which the eminent 
authors of the previous century possessed. His padas, 
ethical and devotional, do not rise above the level of the 
age which could claim the elegance of Brahmananda. 
Dayarama also wrote many poems in Hindi, Vraja, 
Marathi, Punjabi, Samskrta and Urdu. 

IX 

It IS his Garabisangraha which makes Dayarama so great 
a poet In an age predominated by Akha’s note of other- 
worldliness, he dares to be human, He adopts, no doubt, 
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Here is another httle lyric of beauty 

Lbtcfi to me, mr friend 1 Ntnda’i son b to cbjtrmlng aiid hb wwd» aro to 
dear Goteda b mad riterWm, foe ^rtteiiCiy ^ire* ta eyes. Htasmfe.my 

{tbttli Be b «> bandjome axKl *0 dork- The charmer b so fatdaattas 1 
I lore him so that I (eel nkepretiing him in a wvm embtaca^ 

In another garabl the gopl Invites her lover 

Cocoe to mr house, my Kh>s, Urfcr mine I Com* to mr boose and lore 
me. Pacd&jSklhate trenored tn my heart manr thlncs. They are 
ontoyBpa I iriU td them H my Idng meets me. 1 am ooly yoor bond^itTe 
you held my band, tod I pledged myseU to you. My yoctb b fleeing 
cone, Toy Ung I too. hove tuajiy Dke ms to me, you are bat one. I caa- 
mt fire wfiboot my king. To whom shall I co^e my mlsesy? I bare 
made my bed with flowers my heart b astir with )oy bly sod 1 Wfil ytm 
cQQte bM test there ? t shall shampoo year (eet My kire, Ixcd otDaydl 
P r in ce of Vrsbl 1 yean for yoa (or days. Come and satisfy me, my 
sodl* 


ifRrt d sterit | 

wi!, tt 

a fft Wteg wS ^ 

<ro^ >im %5 ^ jf at iIjiI, qtasrft— jftst . 
»n=T ^ wsj «n^ 

8 fft 55 ^ wf in'jxna ^ 

«prw sftwft i jt 

fftsn^, istqtTOrft— If®. 

1- W<(H ers^OTt ^ iprt Bpt d 

flfiia 510 a® 

^ litjfej \ ifit Wfiinrt Jpit 

5t53 5{t aifr 

sro: twfwat 

fro w® W 3 ii git i!^ Blit 6 njiB; 

BtflS 5 ft Htfr 

*• iftit^ iVKt ura cw hMK 1 fltijta 
«ft 5® 0 HBjff 551 f^55ift 0 ifte 

55 I® Bt wift 50 8 Hit: ttPfUK. 
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Thou art his pet, his darling, Oh flute ! Thy enthralling voice hath 
captured his heart, but mine Is pierced by every note You drain off the 
nectar from his lips What matter If I die ? 

Thy voice drives me mad Like a lingering torment, your shafts pierce my 
aching heart 

Swords and spears are merciful to thine venom-tipped shafts, Oh flute 1 
For, they kill at a stroke, but thou dellghtcst In slow torture 

Wives have thrown their honour to the winds, saints, their saintliness 
orgetting, have sinned , distracted, they have wandered through forests wish- 
ing but to hear thy voice. 

Though thy dizzy pride might make you forget, remember what thou art 
Remember, thou art but a wretched reed, renderd divine by his touch 

Thousands, thou hast maddened , wedding my Lord, Oh flute, what 
wonder if thou hast in his company learnt to steal ? For, he steals butter, but 
thou hast stolen his heart 

My pride has crumbled into dust wherein he the thousand, humbled But 
though all might answer to thy call, it is not to thee they answer , but to the 
slave of our Lord ^ 


♦I Hid) 5 ^ ^ I 

^ ^ lit# 

^ 3ITo[^ ^ j ?IT ^ 1 

BR# ^ ft 1 

qRt ^ ^ 1 

g # ^ BWKT RFI ^ ^ 1 

goRTT q% # # giW ^ 1 

IR ^ # g# wrm ^ 1 

^ g# ^ 1 

^ g Hr<5i»A ^ 1 

Bit J^'t 5^tt RT HR ^ HRR5# I jftsto 
TRlHHRr qn gqiR^IT ^ HRR5# 1 
^ # #HT#!Tr HrftBTtHT HRT ^ HRR5# 1 
qnqH ^ ^ ^ qiw# I 

^ # H|Ht q# # ft fRR# I if#® 

Ri# 3HFRr(t ft fRR# I 

g # #ft HTfift ^ fRIS# 1 
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Old Gajarata died vrfth Dayarflma , from its ashes, new 
Gujarata, phoenix like, was bom with Narmadashankar 


NOTE A. MINOR POETS. 

Tbe p ri a cJpa l taoog the ratnor totbora tt»d tbdr nouUe works miy be 
mfDtkcg! DerkUsa, (16[>f) tbe aotbor of RiAni^cifiOTe^ Vhjt, 

tbe tetbor of SttrelKSiartjia tad HirkUss, the sotbor of SlAvata (1€C€) 
both popfls of Premarandt} Mokuoda, tbe ember of (16G5) 

VsBa b la bt an (1"D0) the totbor of wdUmown ganbfs KUkfan (c 172S) 
tbe sotbor (i PnJiliiSktSifaita Dspu Sahfb GaekrAija (1779*1M3), a nember 
of tbe Tolns ItniDr of Batodi, the sotboc of many wefl-kmim bhs{anss 
Gtradhan, C1787-liS2} tbe eothor of ■ weS-known Cojartd rtsderlag 
of ifoBiSirotisj Makttmndt (176l-lB2f) tbe sotbor of mUAtutta Kbhknh 
n sn d a (18Z1) sod bUnhdceilaaoda, tbe feSowtrs of Swnmlalraysos^ Amons 
poetesKi may be menUaned lArim^ UT^l) RIdbIhol (IS^ Knbipta. 
sod Gatsfb^ &7S5) who was a VediRtbi a^ an adept fat Yopt 


29 
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Another populai lyric runs thus 

What he finds in me I do not know Again and again he stares at me, and 
he finds my face sweet 

When I go to fetch water he follows me Unasked, he helps me with the 
pot , scolding or spuming does not affect him, and flimsy pretexts bring him 
to my house 

When he sees me, he comes running and puts his necklace round my neck. 
Finding me alone he falls at my feet, begging humbly for a trivial favour 

Oh sister mine, I find him wherever I go The Lord of Daya will not leave 
me in peace ^ 

And m an age when Dhiro and Bhojo sang of death, the 
poet utters the gospel of love. “ Love will only flow out 
of the heart of him who is born of the esssence of lova’“ 

X 

At the time when the aged Dayarama was singing his 
gaiabis at Dabhoi, a new spirit was abroad and a new age 
had already been ushered m ^ 

^ ^ tifeTTtT 2 HFfhRo 
^ 3 TFr^ ^ ^ WI; 

51^1^ ! ^ f dt cioSldk TET HFfhrCo 

w dfe d JiFipm I JirdhRo 

^ j ^ t ^ « 

yiii ^ U «iT 3 o 

f !3rF? 5TS ¥Esrr er 5 I: 3tt%, 

dt^sfodt qTfdt g u ^rrgo 

^ ^ rE:dti dt^ ?r 

^ ^ STldl I §J SfTSo 

^ ^ 

^ ^ Eir irf^ 

^ ^ ^ ififl' TT^ JiFl. g s 

^ 1 ^^ndt 5 ffe?T ^ g 5 31130 

2 % ^ ^ 5^ 

3 . Vide Munshi, Thodanka Rasadariano, p 236 el seq 
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CHAPTER I 

A NEW AGE AND ITS LITERATURE' 
( A- a 1852-1885 ) 


BrUith occ up atfon of Golcita ( 1818 >— Tlie possessiont of tbe GidcTa4a 
of Benda— Tbe itate* of Ea(blaTA4*--Bcanbe7 Iti influtsce— Sdocatfoo— 
Tbe Retire EdDcaUoo Sodetr ( 1825 )— RaocbodNial CbrUiatibal ( laOS- 
1873 )— Tbe Elpidnstane losdtatkn ( 1627 )— Tbe Gctoid Joina Pra^nka 
Mm^aE-BoddUranflulci SaUil ( 1851 >— AfienfS SaiOcara (1822)— 
Meh^ Dnrptram ( 1809-1878 ) — Tbymtm Sokharen— A- tKMoch Foibe* 
— JSbiBnaO— Tbe Gnjarsta Verneadar Sodetjr ( 1A18 )— fiadiR^rofiUs 
( 1850 )— Dalpetixm Daytbfaal ( 1820-1898 )— fla wjw wl J &ifil 
Cofll ( 1851 ) — hOkfl-ebtimbta ( 1667 )— EngTbh Dtent u re {ti tD^oence 

—’NgrTnar^—fTTiVwT Laltthackar ( ISSS'lBdS )— H}i life tempetaneiit— 

Sanmbat* (A C 1873 )— A toawffldju ( 1886 )— NuawLiga (1866)— 
Father of Modem Gob^tl prose— Els poetrr— {Uwwpflra 
( 1661 )— ZB aA tf M ( 1864 )- Harm aJe Romurtldsm— Tbe Spirit of 

Rerott— Resorseoce of tbe Xtyts cattare-“i>&orMork9ns ( 1685 )— Herolan 
and lore— Raralraffl L axmtnun ( 183A1888 )— Alwsf^ij^mi&aral (1691}— 
( 18® Ais^/lroic ( 1887 )— The drama— RanrhlvKlShai Tl da y fm 

(lB3M923)~Af8ib0Piflrt iim)-LeSi3(bM)>acktri^ ( 1066 }-FlctIoa- 
Mabipatram Raparam ( 1829'!®! )— NaDdshankar TtdjaniiD ( 1B35>1905 )— 
Kenpa GUo ( 1668 )— Bholanath Sarabhal ( 1823*1886 ] — Parti GajarfiO. 

The eighty years which follow the death of Dayarama In 
1852 fall naturally into three periods (i) 1852 to 1885 
(ii) 1885 to 1914 and fuD 1914 to 1934. 

In the period dealt with in this chapter contact with 
the West created new forces in all spheres of life. It saw 
the high water mark of fascination for all things Western 
and of contempt for many thmgs Indian, It gave birth to 
renaissance in literature to a new language, and a hterary 
technique and tradition based on the Romanticism which 
dominated English hterature in the first half of the mne- 
teenth century 


L In tho (oltoKtng chipteii in niOT rf tadhrldmli md to™ m nielt 
It tlKTim written brednortedGnJiiiiai ind not m thty iImoH be, havlw 
rqpcd to tbs w(7 tbCT tre pnootmeed. ^ 
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The 8tate3 of Kathiavflda and Kaccha, though not con 
Uguoua to the Bntish districts were governed for a long 
tune by a brilUant race of Gajaraa adnunlstratora, of 
which Sir Prabhaahapkar Pattani is the enunent represen 
tatrve to-day It inherited old traditions of Indian statesman 
ship combinmg power of organisation with an outlook 
ea^y adjustible to modem exigencies In spite of frequent 
wrangles and perpetual mutual distrust these admmis- 
trators maintained a sense of unity among themselves, m 
troduced a progressive system of government and built up 
a great tradibon which serves as the only constitutional 
bulwark against the irresponsibility of rulers They did 
not allow the pohdcal dissection of Gujarata to mterfere 
with its cultural umty Many pnnces too have co-operat 
ed m this noble work. 


in 

In 1687 the East India Company transferred its seat from 
Surat to Fort Bombay and the shipping industry and the 
trade for which Surat had been pre-emment in the Maho- 
medan penod began to drift towards the new capital. To 
Bombay flocked adventurous spbuts from all parts ship- 
pers, merchants, middlemen from Surat, Broach and 
Cambay bankers and commission agents from Ahmedabad 
enterprising traders from Kathiivaija and Kaccha. The 
opening of the Suer Canal and the discovery of engmedriven 
sUppmg immensely enlarged the scope of their commercial 
activities , and in course of tune they built up the great 
ness of Bombay as an entrepot and the principal market of 
the East. In the fifties Premchand Roychand, originally 
from Surat figured as a Colossus in the important cotton 
markets of the world and his failure m 1863 had its reper 
cussions m more than one country The diwans of Kathia 
va^ and Kachha came there to settle their pohcy and to 
deal with the Government of Bombay Aspinng students 
from all parts of the province came to study m its schools 
Its colleges its University The lawyer the doctor and the 
literary man found in it a land of promise. And the 
modem Gujarati culture which they evolved spread through 
oat the province, reshapmg and unifymg all aspects of life. 
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II 

With the battle of Kirkee, in 1818, a great age dawned 
upon Gujarata. The people of Gujarata entered upon a 
long period of peace ; they also acquired as their capital 
Bombay, a poit of growing international importance which 
established a living contact with Western culture. For 
Giijarata, the history of this period is only a story of how 
these prehistoric Aryan colonies re-acted to these new 
conditions; how new impulses quickened life; and how 
the soul of the people, awakened to a fresh outlook, 
expressed itself through life and literature. 

The Government of Bombay has directly governed only 
five districts m GujarSta Surat, Broach, Pancha Mahals, 
Kaira and Ahmedabad, rich in soil and resources Surat still 
carries on a large trade, fosters diverse industries, and pos- 
sesses a large class of wealthy and enterprizing merchants. 
Broach, as a port, has not completely lost its importance, 
Naimada is the largest waterway m the province and 
the fertility of the district is proverbial. Ahmedabad, 
with its vast banking resources, has controlled trade and 
commerce in North Gujarata, Kathiavada and parts of 
Rajputana With the district of Thapa possessing an 
element of Gujarati speaking people, British Gujarata 
stretches from the eastern boundary of Kaccha to Bombay 

The possessions of the Gaekvada of Baroda run conti- 
guous to the British districts and include the districts 
round Amreli and Dvarika in Kathiavada. In the early 
decades of the nineteenth century, the rulers of Baroda 
had not adapted themselves to a settled state of things, 
but the reckless misrule of Malhar Rao brought upon 
him the wrath of the British Government. He was de- 
posed (1875) and the present Gaekvada was selected to suc- 
ceed him During the early years of H H Sir Sayajirao's 
rule, distmguished diwans, like Sir T. Madhava Rao and 
Mambhai Jasbhai, gave to the state an efficient and advan- 
ced form of government And, except in civic and political 
consciousness, the Gujaratis of the Baroda State have not 
since been allowed to lag behind the residents of th? 
Bntish distncts, 
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Broach. In 1825 a branch of the society was formed for 
work in Gujarflta under the name of The Native Education 
Society and Bishop Carr, when on a visit to Broach 
acquired for it the services of Ranchhodbhai Girdharbhai 
(1803-1873) a young man who had picked up a httle 
English. On behalf of the Soaety Ranchhodbhai soon 
produced the first set of text books in GujarfltI and under 
took the framing of teachers in Bombay The educational 
movement in Gujarata for the aucceedmg thirty years was 
the life-work of Ranchhodbhai. 

IV 

In 1827, The Bombay Education Soaety commemorated 
the retirement of Mountstuart Elphmstone, the governor of 
Bombay by raising a fond and founding the Elphmstone 
Institution m Bombay for teaching the Enghsh language 
and the Arts, Sciences and Literature of Europe In 1856 it 
was divided mto the High School and Ollege which have 
amcebeen associated with his name. Many pioneers includ 
mg Dadabhai Naoroji to whom we owe the birth of progres- 
sive movements in the country received their education 
in this mstltutioa Its students, burstmg with fresh know 
ledge and enthusiasm banded themselves mto The Stu 
dents’ Soaety , its Gujarati section styled Gujarati Jnana 
Trasaraka hfapdaii started a monthly magazine Ganeana 
Pamaroka the Dissemmator of Knowledge, m 1849 In 
1851 Gujarati young men started yet another associatiod, 
styled BaddhivardhakaSabha,’withRanchhodbhaiaspresl 
dent, and a monthly organ called Buddhivardhaka the 
Angmenter of Knowledge. Associated with him were Mehtail 
Durgaram Manchharam, Tuljaram Sukharam Mohanlal 
Ranchhoddas Mahipatram Ruparam Sorabji Bengah 
Ardeshir Moos and Nanabhai Ranina, the pioneers of 
education among the Gujaratis both Hindu and Parsi were 
also members of this group Karsondas Mulji the social 
reformer who exposed the immoral practices of the 
goswamis of the Valshpavas, also belonged to it The 
adventurous Fardunji Marzbanji (1787-1874) had as far 
back as 1822 started joumahsm on a prosperous career by 
hiB daily Munibai SamacBra now The Bombay Samachar 
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In Bombay, the West met the East. In those days the 
West, as represented by officials and businessmen, did not 
entrench itself behind racial exclusiveness It was re- 
presented also by the British clergymen and teachers 
whose high-souled humanity hoped to set Indians on the 
path of progress. They had little racial arrogance, or, 
perhaps, less occasion to show it to those who sought 
inspiration from them. 

With unwonted generosity, the Court of Directors of 
the East India Company, in 1752, recommended to the 
Government of Bombay that charity schools, principally 
for the children of soldiers, should be established. But 
little was done till 1814, when Archdeacon Barnes, with the 
support of Government and the public, founded ‘The Society 
of Promoting the education of the Poor within the Govern- 
ment of Bombay ’. 

Under the Moguls, education was widespread in India. 
In many parts of the country, there was scarcely a village 
without at least a pathasala, a tol, or a madressa. The chil- 
dren of the well-to-do were generally taught at homa 
The puramka and the gagaria bhatas also represented 
a system which imparted education to the public orally. 
The Brahmanas and other classes from which the 
officials came were highly educated. Men and women of 
the upper classes had a general knowledge of business, 
ethics, mythology, and hygiene. But during the two cen- 
tunes which followed the reign of Aurangzib, the combat- 
ants who ceaselessly scrambled for power in the country 
had no respect for culture In consequence, the indigenous 
system of education was neglected. But, between 1820 and 
1840, the Court of Directors ordered a survey of the condi- 
tion of education in different provinces with a view to its 
improvement This policy was intended solely to disarm 
the hostility of the higher classes of Indians to foreign rule 
by associating them m lower grades of administration. 
It ultimately took shape in the famous minute of Lord 
Macaulay on education. 

In 1820, the society founded by Barnes, generally known 
as ‘The Bombay Education Society’, began active work. It 
opened four schools in Bombay, one in Surat, and one in 
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and searched for archaeological and historical materials 
Forhes wrote his ROsamnla 0856), describing the vanish 
ed glories of Gujarata with glowing sympathy In 1848 he 
founded The Gujarata Vernacular Society’ at Ahmedabad, 
and laid the foundation of Its library with his manuscripts. 
The society acquired a fortnightly organ BuddhprakOia, 
m 1850 and its own press in 1851 He was transferred to 
Surat, where he also founded a similar society and pro- 
moted a journal, Swal SainScdra, both of them, short 
lived On his retirement m 1854 his Gujarati friends 
founded The Forbes Sahha’ m Bombay to carry on the 
research work so dear to him. In h^ journal, Da{iipo 
Narmadashankar described him as ‘ a tulsl plant in a bed 
of opium He IS, perhaps the only British official who will 
always be remember^ by Gujaratis with affection and 
gratitude. 

VI 

Kavi Dalpatram Dahyabhal (1820-1898) a &rlmall Brah 
mana of Wadhawan, was the only great literary man of 
the time who did not owe his inspiration to The Buddhi 
Vardhaka Sabha He was influenced by the poetic tradi 
tions of the Swamloarayapa sect. In 1855 he left govern 
ment service to jom TheGujarata Vernacular Society as an 
assistant secretary TDl he retired on pension in 1878, he 
raised funds and secured a permanent home for the soaety 
collected manuscripts for it and edited BiiddInprakSia and 
composed numerous works in prose and verse. When he 
retired after 23 years of devoted service, lie sodety gave 
him a pension of Re 20/ per month for himself and Rs 4/ 
for each of his two wives 1 

For the character and work of Dalpat —for so he has 
been styled by posterity— one can only speak with pro- 
found respect He had very little English education. He 
never moved in the atmosphere of new ideas which 
surrounded the young reformers in Bombay His contact 
with the West was limited to his personal observation and 
his relations with Forbes. And yet, throughout life, he 
remamed a devoted and a broad minded worker in the field 
of literature, reform and edu<?ation. 
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and the increasing numi^er of weekly and monthly journals 
afforded ample scope for the literary enthusiasm of this set. 
The ideas which actuated these young men cannot be bet- 
ter desciibed than by the names of their magazines. 

V 

These enthusiasts wrote books, mostly elementary, on 
science and mathematics, history and biography. Ranch- 
hodbhai, for instance, wrote the history of the Medes, the 
Persians and the Egyptians , Mahipatram and Nanabhai 
Ilaridas, latei a judge of the High Court, a collection of 
biographies, Mohanlal Ranclioddas, a history of the 
Marflthas Mehtaji Durgaram ( 1809-1878 ) had left Bombay 
in 1826 to settle in his native Surat Though a Nagara 
BrShmana by caste, he renounced orthodoxy and started 
a vigorous campaign against custom and supersti- 
tion, social and moral evils, ghosts and miracles. He also 
wrote on science, started a tract publishing society, the 
‘Pustaka Pras^raka Mandali’ ; and organized a small band of 
co-workers. But the litho press which he wanted to instal 
in Surat met with a cuiious fate The English CoUector of 
Surat was an arrogant representative of the ruling race. 
When lequested by the head master of the English school 
to examine the students in geography and grammar he ex- 
claimed, “ What ? Geography and grammar to the Black- 
ies 1” This man would not allow Mehtaji to set up the press 
within the limits of the town. A mission press, no doubt, had 
worked m the town since 1817, but a press m the hands of 
a ‘blackie’ might, he thought, provide a weapon to attack 
the officials Mehtaji however remained undaunted and 
set it up outside the town In 1844 he organized ‘MSnava 
Dharma Sabha’ for discussing problems of social reform. 

In 1826 Tuljaram Sukharam, inspired by the new spirit, 
opened a school in Ahmedabad which was being awakened 
to modern conditions. In 1846 an English civilian, A. 
Kinloch Forbes, came there as assistant Judge He 
studied Gujarati, established contact with cultured men of 
the province, and, in 1848, acquired a friend and associate 
in Kavi Dalpatram Dahyabhai Between them they collect- 
ed old manuscripts, gathered tales of heroism from caranas. 
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andbyVrijlalKalidaaShastri the author of Ui^amaa, 
Etymology (1870) and GwUrBlt BhSshano lUhnsa, the 
History of the Gujarati Language, ( 1865 ) 


vn 

In 1885 the Government of Bombay reorganised the 
departmentof education and appomted a director at its 
head , m 1856 the Elphinstone Institution was subdivided 
into a college and a high school in 1857 the Umversity of 
Bombay was estabhshed. The transfer of India to the 
Bntish Crown after the Mutiny thrilled the educated classes 
in the country with delight Queen Victoria’s generously 
worded prodamation had opened before them a vision of a 
free, great and glorious Inim It was a decade of great 
events. The educated young Indians saw in England 
a saviour and those who coiild crossed the forbidden seas 
to visit E nglishm en in their island home and learn m their 
schools and unlversitiea the secret of persona) advancement 
and national welfare. 

English literature proved an mspiration to countless 
young men in India. TTiey turned to Scott, Byron, Mac 
aulay and John Stuart and to the histones of Greece, 
Rome and England with hope and enthusiasm. They 
were encouraged m their efforts by their Enghsh profes- 
sors who saw in the spread of their culture a new hope 
for mankind, Snch men formed The Bnddhi Vardhaka 
Sabha in the forties and fifties they were no longer school 
masters m embryo but pioneers of revolutionary ideas. 

Young Narmadashankar Lalshankar ( 1833-1886 ) who 
founded the Sabha in 1851 was the most ardent of them. 
He was a Nagara Brahmapa of SuraL But an infant wife 
was fast attainmg puberty and custom peremptorily de- 
manded that the seventeen year old husband should leave 
his studies at the Elphinstone Institute and go to Surat to 
discharge his marital duties. The htUe wife died m 
October of 1853 and he returned to Bombay to resume his 
studies at the Institution, and was soon absorbed m the 
study of history and English bterature. 

Narmad as he is called was soon the hero of the Buddhi 
vardhaka group He was impressionable, full of tempes- 
tuous moods, egotistic, courageous and eloquent and soon 
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Hib poclic works nrc collcLtccl in Dalpalknvya. He 
wrote poems on phosls and on the tyranny of the caste; 
on nUci'niainape and widow remarriage, aj^ainst infant 
marnaptc and npainst evils of Hindu Society in general; 
against the share mama of 1805 . on diverse moral, educa- 
tional and soci.il sulijecls ; on the duties of students and on 
the futine of SaurAshtra . on bugs, on tobacco, and on the 
cobblct’s stone Every middle aged GujarAtl remembers 
Ins verses on going to school, on an ob-jlmatc fiy, and on a 
little wayward buftalov. as his caihcst stock of rhymes 
lie was the first to perceive tlic destructive effects of 
modern industry on Indian crafts and wrote his poem 
JIt(nn(t)akhn}Uint end^t, 'I'he Invasion by Industry (1851), 
perhaps the first exposition of Swadcshism 

He wrote two plays One was an adaptation of an 
English translation of Plidus by Aristophanes, the other 
was a farce, Mithyl abhtnuhw, Vain glory, (1867) satirizing 
the conceit ot Jivaram Bhat, a night-blind village BrSha- 
mana He also v, rote, Forbes tildsa on the greatness 
of his patron, and Fo/bes virahn, on his retirement. In 
Vtjayavinoda ho celebrated a poets' gathering held by Vija- 
yasmh, the ruler of Bha\anagar All the three are in a 
bardic vein, 

He was a school-master who wrote nursery rhymes , a 
preacher who gave sermons on morality in verse , a jour- 
nalist with the gift of wTiling off a leader on any topic m 
Jingling couplets His descriptions, at times, were full of 
crude humour But he was not a poet; he had been 
brought up in an age vhich believed that whatever was 
set in rhyme was poetry The technique and style of his 
poetry was of a by-gone age, and so was his prose, 
though fluid and simple Except for a few homely gara- 
bls, his works have little permanent value. He left behind 
a small band of admiring verse-writers, who, for some 
years, kept alive his literary tradition 

Dalpatram made the first attempt to place Gujarati 
prosody on a scientific basis Similar attempts with regard 
to the language were also made by Rev Dr J V. S Taylor, 
a fine Gujarati stylist of the period, the author of Gujardh 
Grammar (1867) and DJtdtukosha, Etymological dictionary , 
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found the programme of his friends to usher in an era of 
enlightenment by education and propaganda, too tepid for 
him He acquit ed a faith m revolutionary conduct and 
dedicated himself to it He gave up his employment, and, 
on 23rd November 1858, in a melodramatic mood resolved 
to live a free man in the service of the goddess of learning 

On this day I came here, and looking at my pen with tears in my eyes, 
I said “ From now, I place my head in your lap ” ^ 

Since that fateful day, a bitter struggle with want began 
for him, made more grim by a generous disposition and 
a fastidious temper. His father, till his death m 1864, gave 
him some assistance. Numerous fnends and admirers often 
provided allowance for him. He made, for those days, 
a good income out of his literal^ activities and tuitions 
Yet he was in chronic want and the story of his meal of 
parched rice and milk became a heroic tradition For 
about two years (1882-1885) he was driven to accept 
service, but with a heavy heart. He left it to die in poverty 
the next year. 

He defied restraint of every kind From early life, he 
sought the temporary inspiration which conquest over 
women brings. He married again in 1856 A little later, 
he took to himself a widow of his own caste, and was 
ex-commumcated for so doing. But the ban was somehow 
removed. But, again, he gave shelter to another widow, 
married her in 1869, and was once for all excommunicated. 
He spent his days between hope and disappointment, bom 
of his egotism and uncontrollable sex instinct His love 
affairs threw a fascination around him, and contributed 
the sensual element to his poems He wore social persecu- 
tions proudly, even ostentatiously, like the robe of a 
martyr’s office. His romantic temperament and his great 
literary services drew around him many friends and 
admirers 

Narmad was not merely a literary man, he was 
an apostle of revolt. His romanticism was but an aspect 
of his faith in human dignity and freedom. The supreme 
moment of his life came in August 1860 when, on the 
question of widow reman lage, he entered the lists against 


1 Man Hakikaia 
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GoswamI Jadunathji. who, as god Kiphna on earth wlcWcd 
absolute power over the lives and minds of men Ac 
companied by an athlete fnend he attended a meeting of 
papditas and bigots, presided over by Jadunathji, and at fnc 
nsk of his hfe challenged the divine authorship of the 
scriptures. 

Fct«tMaioV,tl»TOtUtiOT!ia UitfiniaJMiitcriJhrt Tfib Kajira 
BtSnHafi ha* ^«ktn *rh»t oooa ha* beard of Done ever Imagined. 

An tge b It an end the chain* fastened by the »ncJenl* arc broken. 
Homan bdog* ocaoirn an etnpfra orer Ihelr tnm heart*. 

The debate come* to an end. A* be came, so ho atajk* oct of the meeting, 
a Con amongst men, prood, onconauerabte Ftfcnd* atd enctnle* look upon 
bhn**Hhesr***demoniiehohad»ctftr*tothedotneolthovtosU In » fnry 
of deatrnctlon. 

Bren SalyttniSW doe* not opprore of lUa itrp, bolds It to be IboughUets. 
A tniitake It rra*. It eild, to admit the rtfonnci* to bo atltelal*. In the most 
glorloa* moejent of hlaEfe, tbcheroofCoJarat* stood alone, tamkea ty aQ. 
And onlr when be died, bt* castemen disregarded the hat of tnUaclsm so far 
as to cany hi* corpse to the burning gToand.t 

vm 

Nsnnad tried to consolidate and conserve the literary 
wealth of Old Gujarati. He collected manuscripts and 
edited the works of some old poets then known to few 
gathering valuable information about them He comfioscd 
Pingalaprakoia Gujarati prosody (1857) AtarnkBra 
pnwda ( 1858 ) Rasapraoiia and NdytkB vishaya praveSa, 
favourite subjects with Samskpta and Vraja jioets. Single 
handed, he prepared and published the first Gujarati 
dictionary Narmakoh (18^) a work which for sixty 
years has retained its authority and value. He also com 
piled NormokBihakofa a dictionary of mythology His 
miscellaneous prose works were first collected in Narma 
gadya (1865), and his poetical works m NarmaUmta 
(1866), and subsequent wntings were added from time to time 
their later editions Dbamia meSra (1885) was published 
as a separate work. He also wrote Draitpadidariana, and 
an autobiograplucal fragment MBri Uakikaln 

In the beginning of the nineteenth century, the Parsis 
^be^^to take to journalism, had used the Gujarati 

L JI»o^rf*oeMrtletmciaedbyhl*HenlISo*oo<).,Main 

2. Mtm*hlAlin«aiAr»iari*inas^^(GpJJ 
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(el new tadbhavas were formed (f) and the ^ meaning of 
English sentences was reproduced by Sattislc(ta expres- 
dons rather than a hteral rendering or a roundabout para 
phrase. In this process words assumed new meaning 
and grammar and syntax were considerably affected If 
the prose of DhamamcSra (1885) is analysed the elements 
appear m a different order altogether (1) tatsamsj (2) tad 
hhava, old and new (3) EngUsh (4) deiya, Arabic, etc. 
Narmad thus, was the father of modem Gu]aratl prose. 
He found It a feeble vehicle of expression and left it a 
language of great promise. 


The essay, borrowed by Narmad from the early Victorian 
essayists of England was his favounte form of expression. 
His essays, inspired by a vivid imagination and written in 
a rhetoncal style, laid the foundation of modem prose 
hterature. Following the lead of Mehtap Durgararo and 
Dalpatram he at first dealt with social reform. But he 
was a miniature encycloptedlst, and ranged over literary 
cntidsm biography, poUtics, history and mythology He 
planned a panoramic history of the world under the heading 
Raiyaranga, The Epic of States, but could only execute a 
few fragments. They form the first attempt to wnte 
romantic history and contributed to the growth of historic 
sense In the literature. 


K 


Poetry m the hands of Narmad, broke all Its old fetters, 
it became ego<»itric, declamatory and melodramatic. It 
spent Itself in attempting a change of form texture and 
diction but without achieving artistic results. His two 
poems on the condition of widows, Vmdhavyaatra Widow 
hood-A Picture (1859-63) and VuUiava vreha, A Widows 
Bereavement, shocked many and provokal not a few to 
interest themselves in this veihig problem which defied 
solntlon in spite of growing sympathy for its unfortunate 
viclims* 


^ Ww<n.^jm(1862) and PramavBn^ (1862) 
^tagUy describe poems by an ardent lover of natur^ 

In fftoVcntano, The Description of Seasons (1861) theooet 

tnes to express a passionate young lady's feelings ^ 
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adopted by them from the lower classes of the Surat 
district Ranchodbhai had considerably improved it But 
the active influence of English, which had been the medium 
of higher education and official intercourse, soon vitalised 
it The members of ‘The Buddhivardhaka Sabha’ felt the 
impulse of a new life through the study of English litera- 
ture. More often than not, they maintained their inter- 
course with friends in English. And when they resorted 
to their own language for propaganda or literary effect, 
they made an unconscious use of the modes of expression, 
the figures of speech, the words and idioms, and even the 
structural peculiarities of English. These pioneers recoil- 
ed at first from a use of Samskrta expressions which, m 
their preference for English, they considered pedantic 
They were, however, bitterly opposed by the other schools 
of authors, who, rooted in the ancient Brahmanical learn- 
ing, were not disposed to disregard their beloved Samskrta 
They studied the West only to be re-confirmed in their 
faith in ancient India They strove to make Gujarati 
a rich and plastic vehicle by a free resort to Samskrta 
Manasukhiam Suryaram Tnpathi (1840-1907), the author 
of Astodaya, Fall and Rise, was a gi*eat exponent of this 
view. His attempt to weed out every non-Samskrtic word 
and idiom and Samskrtize Gujarati was as impossible as to 
run the Ganges up the Himalayas. But his was the voice 
of the genius of the language. 

When Ranchodbhai began to use Guj'arati prose the 
elements in the vocabulary ranked as follows . (1) old tad- 
bhava, or words formed from Samskrta , (2) desya, words 
of non-Samskrtic origin; (3) old tatsama, or Samskrta 
words used in their original form, (4) and Arabic, 
Persian or Urdu words The adjustment of the rival 
tendencies which can be traced in Narmad’s works 
from 1852 to 1885 followed different lines (a) The old 
tadbhava and desya elements were displaced by their 
Samskrta equivalents , (b) elements of Persian and Urdu 
origin were progressively eliminated , (c) English words 
were used for things which came into vogue with the 
British rule, (d) Samskrta equivalents were used for 
English words representing feelings, concepts and thoughts, 
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He began an epic m a new metre, but left it incomplete. 
The political freedom of India captured bis imagination, 
and, m addition to stirring poems on patriotism, he compos- 
ed a lament, Sipontnraha, on Lord Ripon 3 retirement from 
the viceroyalty 

He had the romantic temperament free movements of 
the imagmation, a deep-seated horror of conventions, an 
bveterate tenctocy to exaggeration. He believed in the 
digmty of man in the nght of man to fight and atruggle 
and love as he wished m the divine right of the literary 
artist to be a law unto himself to sally forth in quest of 
beauty on untrodden paths. Reasserted the poets nght 
to be subjective in expression, if and when he chose. He 
made frantic efforts to sing of things and situations which 
he thought beautiful. But artistic beauty always eluded the 
embrace of the poet whose egotistic temperament incessant 
ly drove him to adopt mock heroic attitudes. The homilies 
in verse which his predecessors called poetry gave place 
to wild declamation, to battleKsies, to verbal onslaughts m 
rhyme only they were characterized by a splnt of adven 
ture, a desire to unravel mystery and an audacity to do 
heroic deeds. 


CoiMO!i.oTOTOMtifroo,tnd»tatheI)iu)e. Hw bnglei «r<i Boondlis. 
Onmnb Ctorodi 1 Fang jwiiioivti In tho Inty victory mlta ^ 
BoWy Cdnmbtu f»red forth to find BIOT wotU boidjy Nnxfieon warred 
withtbowholo world. BoWy break the fettera of the mrto brddiy eo to 
fordgD hndt. Feir j t, 


» • » 

& s m l^iTdi fn, 

% ftdtPl W^llj 

ft ht it^ TO «rt!re WB «)^t uati: pm 
ffifi ^ iftft TOtiE dht%, 

^ «fi( iRift gamrv 

’■ ajPBlpift 

^ tip infl, tfti & apit. 
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modern vehemence and mcdi.nval imagery. Shorn of its 
obscene passage^^, it possesses some poetic value. 

Ihs love poems lack refinement. He wrote stirring 
poems on the histone greatness of GujarAta and on the 
departed glory of Sin at. In a poem full of passion, Hinduo- 
m Paddft, The Down-fall of Jlindus (1861), he passiona- 
tely declaimed aeninst the causes which led to degeneracy 
in his community. 

ly) ", Irtlr'-fl In*' rhe fiUcn. this Mothcrlind of IUnclus, She has lost aD 
jn ' cr. In :h*ime, ’■he 1nnf?n tloAn her head i 

And he impetuously asks. 

Vi here im pone the lo* e v c bore U ? And \\hcrc, the pnde felt in it? . 
A countr> \m! 1 ne\cr rrc ^nthoiit patriotism , without It, it is but a wilderness, 
fri^.'htfi)l .and de^ounnf.’ People ln%c no political unity, the bonds of the 
CT^c dinde them , thej .arc In the very jaws of Uic tiger - 

This feeling drove him to study the rise and fall of 
nations and, in their light, to contemplate its past and 
future Hope came to him. 

Once the day was there now is the night • again the sun will nse. 

And he sees the mists unrolling : 

Had. Hall, glorious Gujarnta ! Had • Hail, glorious Gujarata ' The rosy dawn 
chines .again The saffron-coloured banner wall fly again, Inscribed with lore 
and \ alour For, y our soul is lofty. 

The glory that was AnahilvAda, and the greatness that Sidhharaja Jaya 
sinha achle%cd will return soon, Mother, in still more glorious hue. I see 
the omens the night is gone mid day is nigh men rush forward along with 
Narmad ^ 

1 5T5TT d ^ 

^ ^ ^ ^ 

2 ^ rhcT ITT ^ ^ 2 

-j; it 

to ^ arftor ^ ^ 'TT^; 

^liri 'jPrt ^T^di' mIui. 

3 siq in[^ jysncRT ! 

^ ^ S^RTcT I 

^ 
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impetuous temperament soon carried him to the opposite 
extreme. ' He vrn a hero and he attempted a soaai revolu- 
tion. He was a seer and he saw the secret which underlay 
his national culture. And he became a link in the endless 
rhiiin of Gujaratis who have, from times immemonai as- 
sisted Gujartta in absorbmg foreign culture and evolving 
its own * 

With Narmad s recantation of the revolutionary gospel 
the school which favoured an immediate and whole^e 
destruction of the old order came to an end. 

Narmad came to destroy what he thought was a phan 
tom of the past, but remained to worship the beauty which 
was ever liring Mansukhram, who beheved that the fetters 
alone formed part of its majesty lived to see the grace, bom 
of freedom preserving its beauty By their joint efforts 
they succeeded m unveiling the harmony and beauty 
of a renaissance which stood for a new hfe, a new 
expression a new vision. This process had a two-fold 
aspect first, restoring contact with the fundamentals 
of Aryan culture second removing the protectrve walls 
with which their fore-fathera had defended life and culture 
against rehgious fanaticism and pohtical chaos. 

A search for the secrets of past greatness is, for the 
creative mind m India only a step forward towards an 
absorption of the foreign dements in modem life and a 
triumphant re-assertion of the fundamental outlook of the 
Aryan culture. In old days the BrShmanas to fadhtate 
tins course, had invested the Vedas the Puranas and the 
Saihslqta literature with sanctity The modem Gujarati 
mind went to the same sources but, being more critical it 
traced the sanctity not to the word but to the spuit 

The second aspect of the process achieved more sub- 
stantial results. The castes were not destroyed, nor was 
orthodoxy uprooted but both became sufiidently dastic to 
stimulate vitalising processes. The dominant note of the age 
was transformed Akha s gospel of death gave place to a 
new faith which exulted in the joy of life. Other world- 


1 UmnU, ttsnmi, KttSu ZSiki 
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He sought unexplored forms and subjects. He tried 
every form of literature. He ransacked the Puranas, old 
literature and old history for new themes. 

Through his journal, Dnndio, The town-crier, Narmad 
poured a stream of lava, burning or scorching all things 
rooted in convention. The audacious challenge, which he 
flung at the old society, aroused his younger contemporaries 
Defiance of religious and social forms followed. But the old 
order, entrenched behmd custom and caste, answered the 
challenge with less defiance but greater effect The re- 
formers were held up to horror as lost souls , were scoffed 
at m gossip and scandal, in song and play. The trousered 
fop with the unfamiliar growth of hair on his head and cigar 
in his mouth and the educated woman with the shameless 
effrontary of shoes on her feet, formed the butt of universal 
ridicule The elders also wielded social ostracism, the 
formidable weapon of Hmdu society, with frequency. The 
consequences were terrible The condemned could not 
secure a house in any decent locality His family disowned 
him. Even his wife left his leprous company. In life, he 
had no one to turn to , and, in death, he was denied even 
the solace of having his mortal remains earned to the holy 
bummg-ground and set fire to by his relatives 

When his comrades made compromises with orthodoxy 
and deserted him, he alone remamed the butt of social fury— 
a tragic, lonely figure , and his faith m reform was shaken 
As he toiled strenuously at his self-appointed task, he 
turned to the study of history, of Hmdu institutions, and of 
Aryan culture , and the West in him was assimilated to the 
East DharmameUra, Reflections on Religion, represents 
this stage in his evolution. His revolutionary zeal to des- 
troy the old order first gave place to an honest doubt Was 
he right in seeking to destroy a world which he had omitted 
to study, and which had stood the test of time ? And his 

XXX 
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MjUm dar It jott tort. t« ^ *“* “'®'T 

too. AUl kfi. only to repeat your oaxae, I forp* the woiW I wa OTcr 
poroed rrtth tore. Ai I kxjlted at joor toco I danced Tttth loy ' 

X 

In Navalram Laxmiram (1836-1888), Nannad had a fnend 
and associate who carried on has traditions on more judi 
dons lines. His works are collected in two volumes styled 
Nan^ratdfcltiaH (1891) Vols. I and II His Engtoidno 
Ibhosa, published posthumously, is the first independent 
history m the language. He adopted MoUere's comedy, 
from Pending’s version, under the name Bha'a nu Bhopalu 
(1867) The Bha(a'8 Exposure. ViramaU (1869) is a 
histoncal play typical of the period. His Kam Jtvam, 
the Life of the Poet, is a biographical sketch of 
Narmad. It exhibited a aoundness of judgment difficult 
to preserve m assessmg the life and work of a man like 
Narmad. From about 1867 he began to publish his 
literary and cnhcal essays, and created a traffition of 
hterary crihciam In the language. For a first attempt, 
his method was characterized by sobriety and sympathy 
He made every work he criticised a basis to indicate lines 
of further progress. Neither snobbery nor one-sidedncss 
ever marred his cntroam. He was a school master turned 
literary critic, always encouraging conscientious and en 
lightenmg He could be severe when he chose but he 
never bad the heart to scotch a rising author for an attempt 
howeverpoor Hisprosewas pure and dignified an advance 
onNarmads. In spite of his trenchant attack on Mansukh 
ram s attempt at Saihaki;tization of the language, he used 
Samsktta words with effect, and what is more, without 
effort. 


t- ATCff) % ^ ifttt srWt 

ttrt« tnu dti ^ 

S gwt, iftwfl td ^ 

'ftps!) BWt ^ 
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liness no longer exercised the weird fascination over men 
which once it did. 

Dalpat was the last to echo Akha’s world-weariness 
“The world is a boundless ocean, full of misery.” He 
admonished man thus: “You were born, no doubt, but 
you never searched for the truth Bewildered, you 
wandered in the maze and gathered your load of sin” 
But Narmad's motto was ‘Love and Valour’, and he loved 
life. He dubbed a man who had no desire to see new things 
and live m new ways ‘a living corpse’. He called upon 
everyone to assert his right ‘as a man in the very thick of 
the fight ’ He was determined ‘to go forward with victory', 
indifferent even ‘if the heavens fell, and the earth broke m- 
to pieces’ He preferred ‘death to dishonour’, and was full 
of ‘the wine of courage’. Life was to him full of adventure, 
victory and joy. Death had no terrors for him. ‘Death and 
birth are but the laws of life Never loose heart and be 
firm’ And this note came to dominate not only literature 
but life. The spell which five hundred years of self-protec- 
tive instinct had woven round GujarSta was broken.^ 

And with hope thus regained, woman as the source of 
life and love re-acquired her rightful place in the world. 
Dalpat and Narmad and Ranchhodbhai all rushed to accord 
her reco^ition, to fight for her, to invest her with human 
dignity and charm. Rtuvarnmia presented her for the first 
time as a human being with a right to love. He sang 
“The root of all reform is woman. Her rights are equal to 
man’s, no more, no less.” Woman was no longer the chattel, 
the curse of hfe,’ the gateway of hell. Polygamy, in conse- 
quence, disappeared from the higher castes. Pure bhakti, 
the emotion which sprang from sublimated sex-instinct, as 
in a Narasmha Mehta, was decomposed into its components, 
love and reverence. And as love sought its natural object 
— a member of the other sex, — reverence, undefiled, came 
to be offered to the divme 

For the first time in GujarSta Narmad boldly confessed 
his love for his beloved. 


1 Vide, Munshi, Arvaclna Sdhiyno Pradftana Svflra in Adfvacano p 75. 
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plore the resourcea of folklore was made by Framji 
Bamaap m his GttjarUUt and KStlti^tUda DtSa nl vato U875) 
HargovandasKantavala's(1844 1931)poemfrat4*/’<4te (1867) 
has some stirring passages. His novel Andhcn Nagan no 
Gardliavasena theDonkeyof Darktown (1881) is noteworthy 
for two reasons. By a predominant use of desyn and old 
tadbbava words the author registered a revolt against the 
new tendenaes m the language. He also tried to give a 
realistic picture of misrule m Indian states. Both efforts 
were original but unsuccessfuL DeSya elements in the lan- 
guage had no ennchmg properties , and Realism, without 
a leaven of Romanticism sank into vulganty 

The most artistic attempt at writing fiction during the 
period however was made by Jehangir Ardesbir Talyar 
khaiL His Ratnalaxml (1881) and Kulina ane MndrB (1884) 
were written in the choice Gujarati of the period. The 
latter written under the influence of Meadows Taylor is 
the first novel in the language which throbs with life, and 
is a great advance on Kamita Ghelo The characters are 
human beings the plot develops naturally and the 
Ustoncal background the wars of Tipu Sultan with the 
Company are well-dravm. The author is out to tell a story, 
and tells it well But Govardhanram s SarasvaUchandra, 
an Incomparably greater work m all respects except in 
the art of story telling obscured the superior tectolque of 
Talyarkhan. 

XH 

In Ahmedabad, Bholanath Sarabhal (1822-1886) was 
breaking yet one more cham which bound Old Gujarata. 
He was nch and cultured, had studied law and been a sub- 
Judge. And when the influence of the Brahmo Samaja reach 
ed Ahmedabad the conscience of this devout worshipper 
of the goddess Amba awoke to a purer worship of the 
Formless Absolute. He lomed the Piarthana Samaja, found- 
ed m 1871 by Mahipatram Ruparam, and burst out into 
psalms nch in prayerfulness which struck a note different 
to the bhakti laden with sensuality which was in vogue so 
long In a sense his Bvara PrBrthma MOta (1872) Is a land 
mark m the cultural history of Gujarata, Prayer for the first 
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XI 

After the fourteenth century, Gujarata had no stage and 
no dramatic literature worth the name Episodes mostly 
from Krshna's life were crudely staged at religious fairs or 
in Vaishnava temples, under the name of rasalila, by strol- 
hng players. The bhavSis, performed in the villages, were 
rudimentary comic theatricals, hideous with gross acting 
and reeking with ribaldry. And Dalpatram’s attempts 
in this direction were little influenced by the dramas of the 
West. 

But admiration for Shakespeare brought a Shakespeare 
Katha Samaja m existence ; and one of its leaders, Ran- 
chhodbhai Udayaram, (1838-1923) ventured mto this 
field He published his JayakumUn in 1861 It was the 
first modern love-story in the language with an educat- 
ed girl as a heroine, and caught the fancy of Gujarata. 
Subsequently, he wrote many plays on Puranic and social 
subjects, some of which were staged by the Parsi theatrical 
companies which had then begun to attract public atten- 
tion in Bombay. But his best play was Lahtnduhkhadar- 
idha (1864). The heroine, a cultured girl, married to an 
illiterate rake, after passing through temble social and 
emotional trials, was driven to seek relief m death. It lit- 
erally took Gujarata by storm Men and women shed tears 
at the tragedy, the husband's name, Nandan, passed into 
the language as a synonym for a heartless rake. But Ran- 
chhodbhaTs plays were didactic stones with long nerveless 
dialogues, interspersed with song, the only merit of which 
was their novelty. 

Other forms of literature were also attempted by the 
pioneers of the new movement. The study of Scott's novels 
had its effect on the new authors. Mahipatram Rupram, 
(1829-1891) the first to wnte biography, wrote Vanardja 
Cavado (1881) and Sadhr8-Jesa77g round two sinking historic 
figures. Nandashankar Tuljashankar's (1835-1905) Karana 
Ghelo (1868) dealt with the betrayal of Gujarata by Karana 
VSghela’s minister Madhava. For so early an attempt at 
histoncal fiction, it was a notable performance Its style 
and plot made it for long the only outstandingperformance 
in this branch of literature An excellent attempt to ex- 
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The nert literary period began about the year 1884 -when 
the Indian National Congress first met, and ended about 
1914 with the great war commenced The dominant feature 
of the period was a revival of the influence of Aryan 
culture and Saifaski^ta. Old and new forces blended with 
each other yieldmg fresh vigour and fertility Romanti- 
dsm drawn from English and Saihskita sources combined 
to vitalise bterary outlook and technique. 

I 

This period saw the growth of a progressive urge for 
united pohtical action In India. Local self-government, in 
troduc^ m 1882 was hailed by the country as the commg 
of triumphant democracy In 1884 Lord Rjpon the most 
beloved of Bntish Vlceroya retired from office and left 
India. In 1885 the first sessions of the Indian National 
Congress was held at Bombay the first formal expression of 
Indian national consciousness in modem history TwIpt 
D adabhai Naoroji s entry mto the House of Commons and 
the first conviction of Lokamanya Tilak influenced the 
pohtical outlook of Gniarata. For a long time, Bombay as 
the stronghold of Su: Pherorshaw Mehta and liia group of 
politldans controlled active political life m the province. 
But the Congress held at Ahmedabad m 1901 roused po- 
pular enthusiasm. In 1905 when Japan vanquished Russm 
with the weapons of the West, the victory was hailed by 
Indians as a triumphant challenge to the White domination 
Of Asia. The agitation which followed the partition of 
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time in centuries, lost its sex-coloured tinge, lifting its 
voice in true humility.^ 

XIII 

Hindus and Parsis had combined to give birth to the 
early Gujarati of 'The Jnana-Prasaraka Mandali,’ though the 
early Parsi authors wrote on the Persian model Furdoonji 
Marzbanji (1787-1874), the father of Gujarati journalism, 
was a voluminous writer in prose and verse , so was Man- 
cherji Kavasji Shapurji, known as Mansukh. But the Parsi 
authors, except for some notable exceptions, soon parted 
company, and engrafted on the literary Gujarati of the 
fifties with which they were familiar, English words and 
derivatives of Gujarati words which only their ignorance 
of the language could devise In about three decades, they 
evolved the variety of the language known as Parsi 
Gujarati. 


1 Mimshi, ThoSmha Rasadar^ano (Guj.), pp. 246-249. 
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In every town, university ine3 ns pleaders, doctors, 
teachers, or officials became active agents for distributing 
progressive ideas and set the tone of social and moral life. 
Western culture came to be recognised as the necessary 
equipment for securmg progress. A party of reformers 
sprang up in every caste. Railways, newspapers, and civic 
and political life began to destroy old barriers and pre- 
judices. The uplift of woman became an accepted funda 
mental of the new outlook. The education of girls, though 
resisted by a few was favoured by many among the 
educated. In advanced castes monogamy came to be the 
rule, polygamy the exception. Remarriage of widows was 
yet a dreaded heresy, tat the public voice unanimousiy 
damoured for allei^ting their lot Students returning 
from England began to be absorbed into the ancestral 
fold and though mercilessly derided, hved to stimulate 
liberalising activities Castes came to be looked upon 
aa social Institutions rather than eternal human 
compartments. Inter-dimng between castes came into 
vogue imperceptibly It was an age of peaceful adjust 
ment not schoolmasterly, nor revolutionary as were 
the ages which preceded it, but wise in the vray of 
compromise. 

m 

The three authors, Govardhanram Madhavram Tripathi, 
Manilal Nabhubhai Dvivedi and Narsinhrao Bholanath 
Dhratia with which the new penod began, were NSgara 
Brflhmapas. The first two were brought up in an atmos- 
phere of rigid orthodoxy and were protagonists of 
Saiiialqtic revival in hterature. 

Govardhanram was a practismg lawyer and a nephew 
of the formidable Mansukharam His works are Saramati 
(JiaruJra,anoyti Parti (ltB7) PartH (1892) Ito HI 
(1898) Part IV (1901) ^faharaflvana (18^19()3) IMnvali 
Jmmakata (1905) a biographical sketch of his daughter 
DaySramano Aksharadeha ( 1905) an appreciation of 
the poet of Dayaianm Ntwabtfimna ( 1891 ) a biographical 
essay on Navalram and SnehamudrU a poem (1889) He 
also wrote an essay in English, The ClasncaJ Poels ofGmarat 
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Bengal fired Indian youth with the prospects of a struggle 
for freedom ; and in the year 1906 Dadabhai Naoroji first 
placed the objective of Swaraj before the country. 

A new force of tremendous potency had entered life. 
Swami Dayanand Sarasvati, a Gujarati by birth, preached 
Protestant Hinduism with a nationalistic bias under the 
name of Arya Samaja. In Bengal, under Ramknshna 
Paramhansa’s influence, Swami Vivekanand expounded a 
Neo-Hinduism which laid emphasis on Karma Yoga as the 
only means of saving India. In Maharashtra, Lokmanya 
Tilak leavened Hindu orthodoxy with an aggressive 
national programme. Thus, Hinduism began progressively 
to shed its religiosity to become Indian Nationalism. And 
Aravmda Ghose, who carried forward Vivekanand’s tradi- 
tions, preached to young India the fiery gospel of a militant 
nationalism vTith its political karma yoga, its cult of the 
Bhagavadgitd, and its programme of Swadeshism and 
the boycott of British goods. In 1907 the older politicians 
under Pherozshaw Mehta and Surendranath Bannerjee, 
and the younger under Tilak, Lajpatrai, the leader of the 
Arya Samaj, and Aravmda Ghose, came into conflict at Surat. 
The Congress was broken up. A wave of nationalism 
accompanied by an urge for political action, swept over 
Gujarata as over other provinces of India, bnnging into 
prommence the cult of Swadeshism (to use a popular 
catchword of the day ) ‘ in words and deeds, thoughts and 
aspirations.' 


II 

The most effective agency of intellectual and cultural 
progress was the University of Bombay. Colleges sprang 
up at Bombay, Baroda, Ahmedabad, Bhavnagar and 
Junagadh. The Arts course was the most attractive in 
the curnculum of studies, and the English language com- 
bined with Samskrta to exert a joint influence on the 
graduate Samsk^a, the very embodiment of Aryan cul- 
ture and tradition became a modem force of renewed 
vigour, at once a corrective of the old order and an inspira- 
tion for the new. It tempered Western influence and led 
the educated to a balanced attitude of mind. 
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tbe land of the nnwh^ed. Fhrtter yoor gciden plnicita El»e to the cicndi to 
wheefiog grace Fly tcro* the heayecly cspante Plunge Into the gfiftenfag 
Trttwi d the amuhlne. Flytog high oo motmtalo-topa, among docda, to the 
■ky the ipieDdonr of yonr golden wtegs itlB mtej^ with the fl a m i n g ny* of 
theem. TtKBwewffltookat U from the earth, wonhlplt JoyfuDy I cannot 
fly myidf. Learn me. I pray my one eolK* to tee you eoar on Wgh. If 
yoa don talaa, nought bat team wflibeleft for me.^ 

But when she comes Into the room, Sarasvabchandra 
pretends to be asleep However he permits her to take 
some verses out of his hands. They indicate his attitude. 

Shah I let her weep? Friend. I aitasgcf darexwt wipe the tean ofmy 
bekwed. and cumoC tee them ihed. My oohle lore I You hare Ured throogb 
untold snSertcgL But forget the onfocgtttaUe. Sobmlt to the decrees of 
fate I am DOW Imspontnie. morifig about in dunging gidse. I am 

eke title rorlng butterfly I wtQ wing mjraeif at wfll aa the birds do I will lire 
n do the waves of the tea. Ndther Idgh nor low wfll I move my flight 
will be Ota the ckrods, tmsnitported and ahnksa.* 

She begs of him to go back to life. He rephes by leav 
mg Boddhidhan 3 house to resume his journey 

b mr 'J?*3 «iTft >1% «r "ns Pit rt Pit 

'sfl 4* iS?tPt eg 

iimiTt^ Whi <irat ipitiraift sta «rtt 
ffw oft? n innt =i, >1 w «t ai 
Ts mpTT ^-sitl hRio., 4 siiwjt eg 
TOfl'H PlWt 9T 'I^C'Wl ^ ig eg 
's'whO gWt ru TOihi 3 rgurnt 1 
tere egtg (gift a, ^ gp qj i aK'iH i aijirgt 1 
mnrt, ^ grwt ^ gi^r egft, 
gasft OTrat K-shK But. 
ag'lwft ^ mre geft & ggg gg 
gtt jnfWrift ^i(t^-3rgii«ft «i3iihtt% 
wtFt 'itgnft-qet eggft ftgiggfh eitt 
^ ifsa rgni % rw 1 dt^t rty 
^ ^ ft h:4t thn^ t mfttifl g 

&gigt «jte i git-g n r^gpi eftgil 
»g{t aigr ^ 1 gwfl ^ rrgft ^ 

=i 3 bi 4 4 *11 gi^ ^ % 1 


w^gltl g I g t eg l4ug i tt g I 


Part I of Sarasvatichandra is styled Budhidhan-no 
I^drahliUra, The Administration of Buddhidhan. Sarasvati- 
chandra, son of a rich merchant m Bombay and himself a 
young lawyer, is lost between sentimentality and intel- 
lectual restlessness He is inspired by love for his fiancee, 
Kumud, but is afraid to fight for it. Instigated by his 
step-mother, his father reprimands him for his fondness 
for Kumud, and the hyper-sensitive young man leaves 
home and bride to embark on an aimless journey under an 
assumed name On his disappearance, the sweet and 
accomplished Kumud is marned to the stupid and dissolute 
son of Buddhidhan, a high official in Suvarnapura Curio- 
sity to see how Kumud reacts to her new situation drives 
the hero to visit Suvarnapura under the name of Nayin- 
chandra. Once he is theie , accident brings him into 
contact with Buddhidhan, whose hospitality he accepts. 
His identity, however, remains undetected. 

Buddhidhan is a statesman of the old school, highly 
practical, but not devoid of idealism He has raised his 
friend Bhupsmh to the gadi of Suvarnapura and is carry- 
ing on extensive intrigues to remove the old minister, 
Shathray, from office Ultimately, he succeeds in tnckmg 
Shathray out of office after the approved fashion of old 
Kathiavada The intrigues are narrated hurnedly and 
in disregard of their dramatic possibility. The easy going 
proclivities of Shathray's womenfolk provide some spicy 
situations entirely unrelieved by romance or humour 

The central theme is simple but elaborately worked 
out. The lovers meet under the roof of Buddhidhan. 
Sarasvatichandra’s presence in the house makes Kumud, 
whom he has forced into an unhappy marriage, doubly 
wretched Tragic in her dignity and self restraint, she 
seeks him at midnight to make a last appeal not to waste 
his life in aimless wandering Her pathetic struggle with 
herself is the great feature of the book. Her appeal in 
verse runs thus . 

The water which once rose to the sky has returned to the earth the 
happiness of the unlucky is foredoomed to an early end For a moment, It 
looked glorious, just when it shone with the reflected hues of the flying eagle 
No wonder that the glory was short-hved But, lordly eagle, yours is to soar 
In high heavens. Fly away from the earth to which you have come This is 
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Though the style, the technique and the sentiments of 
this work wove a spell round young Gujarflta for twenty 
five years, it lacked humour and displayed creative power 
limited both in scope and intensity The language was 
stilted, pedantic, full of conceits after the fashion of Bflpa. 
Quotations from English, Samsk^ta and Old GuJarSU 
authors bnstled throughout the book , verbose soliloquies 
hfe-less dialogues and moral reflections marred the bffluty 
of finely conceived situations. He was inspired by Roman- 
ticism and yet shuddered at its exuberance and colour 
His ideas of adventure rarely went beyond the confines of 
convention. He adrmtted love as a b^ntiful fatality, not 
a hvfng law 

rv 

Bnt the moralist and the apologist out-grew the artist m 
Govardhanram when he wrote Part H of the work under the 
sob-title, Guiumindafinuh Kiilumbajsh The Family world 
of Gopasufidarl This volume gives only two more ind 
dents of the main story Outlaws attadc the party with 
which Sarasvatichandra had left Strvarpapura. He is wound 
ed and is picked up by a travelhng party of bavas ascetics, 
from the adjoitung monastery of Simdaragm About the 
same time, Kumud escorted by armed men also leaves 
Suvarpapur to see her mother Her grandfather Manchatnr 
with another escort comes to meet her on the way The 
outlaws attack Kumud’s party but are surrounded by the 
escort, and disarmed But Kumud as she stands on the 
brink of the river falls into it, and is carried away by the 
current 

In this volume the author found his style. It main 
talned a snstained nchness throughout the book and at 
places became lively But the romantic element was 
submerged thesubjectivemtensity disappeared altogether 
all effort was concentrated m detailed and often lifeless 
descnptions. The bulk of the volume was taken up with 
a full length portrait of Gunasundan the mother of Kumud 
drawn m elaborate and chamung details. She is the 
typical Hindu mother noble beyond descnpbon who has 
presided over the jomt family in India from the earhest 
times the link which bmds its shapeless crowd the source 
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The book was hailed by GujarSta with great enthusi- 
asm. Young men in college imbibed Sarasvatichandra^s 
waywardness and sentimentality, and sighed over the loss 
of imaginary Kumuds. Families of culture named new- 
born girls after Kumud Quotations were freely used in 
literature, speeches and private correspondence. Adverse 
comments of prudish critics were drowned m a chorus of 
praise. It was a landmark in the literature, the first 
great novel of real life m the language. Its prose, 
though a product of the Samskrtic tendency advo- 
cated by Mansukhram, was a rich medium for the new 
thoughts and feelings Love, romance and adventure were 
artistically presented in a GujarMi form to the growing 
reading public for the first time, and so also full drawn 
portraits of real men and women. And Gujarata, which 
was swmging back to an appreciation of the old social 
order, saw it mterpreted with great sympathy as a vener- 
able structure to be viewed with reverence and altered 
with caution 

By this book the author desired, to use his words, * to 
give an objective existence to all that was so sketched out 
in his mmds's book.’ The work sprang from experience. 
Its nchness and flavour was drawn from Samskrtic influ- 
ences, from Bana and Magha , but its form, intensity and 
beauty, and its appeal were the result of the subj’ective at- 
titude of the author moulded by the Romanticism of Eng- 
lish authors, notably Shelley and Wordsworth, Scott and 
Lytton. It was essentially Gujarati and truly modem ; a 
sign of the dawmng renaissance. What is true of the first 
part of Saraswattchandra is true of the whole modern 
Gujarati literature ^ 

qcpft 3^ ^-1% iind: 

^ ^ ^ # 5[t5. 

1 ‘ The Sanskrit literature furnishes the soil and English literature the 
manure which have brought forth the plant of Moderan Gujarati Literature.’ 
Narsinhrao Divatia, Gtfjaratt Language and Literature, p. 6 
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TtwlayoarUngdombMicccptedfetteTB Iti bendtm h gcoe webareput 
on cmpt-irooclen wtetiets-Uke vromcn our wnn hare dltatpoareA Ai wo 
protect women, lo win the BrlUah protect nj In the futore. 

He comes to the throne , sees the spread of the Com 
pany s power over the land and during the Mutiny acting 
on the advice of his wise Minister, Jarashankar, declines to 
side with Nana Saheb The Mutmy is quashed , the Crown 
succeeds the Company and the friend becomes the master 
First a political agent is appointed to keep peace between 
the states then intrigues are fostered later the doctrine 
of Pammountcy comes into existence and the fate of 
erstwhile kings Is handed over to the whims of British 
mihtary officers. At every stage Mallaraj struggles 
against the tightening bond mortified at the loss of his 
mdependence. But the astute Jarashankar advises submis- 
sion to the mevitable. 

Samant, the brother of Mallaraj nltunately approves of 
the advice. But Samant a son Mulraj breaks with the 
chief Mallarai and conspires with Rana Khachar of V irapura. 
He toms an outlaw attempts to kill Maniraj the prince, 
but 13 captured by the brave pnnce. Instead of being 
executed as his loyal father would have it, he is only 
banished from the State, 

Maniraj while pursuing Mulraj the outlaw sees a shot 
fired by an unknown hand and goes in pursuit of the 
hunter He discovers the hunter m Kainala the fair 
daughter of Rana Khachar and incidentally saves her from 
an alligator Both fall in love with each other Kamala 
after the traditional fashion of RajputSpls gives herself 
away to him. Her father protests he is the old enemy of 
Mallaraj and has no oplmon of Maniraj either as a warrior 
or a statesman. But Mallaraj comes to the rescue. The two 
old enemies dressed as patbans repair to Maniraj s palace, 
and Khachar tests for himself the valour and astuteness 
of Maniraj. He is satisfied and blesses the marriage of his 
daughter with the son of his old enemy 

Mallaraj dies. Maniraj at first declines to takp the 
gadi But the phantom of his father appears to Mm and 
assures him that the Bnbsh are the monkeys which form 
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of its joy and the only solace m its endless sorrows. The 
lelations between man and wife, mother and daughter-in- 
law and other members in a joint family mie) sc have been 
brought out with raie skill This part registered a strong- 
er leaction against the movement for leform than even 
the first. Many Gujaratis received it with enthusiasm, 
for, they saw in the art with which the picture of a Hindu 
joint family was drawn a fresh justification for a conser- 
vative outlook But it was the swan-song of the old social 
order ; m the very hour of its literary vindication, it was 
passing away. 

V 

Part III of Saf asvaiichandra, styled Rainanagan no RUjya- 
Mrabhdia, the Political Administration of Ratnanagari, 
also contains very little of the main story. Sarasvati- 
chandra is taken by the bavas to their matha on Sundara- 
giri, and is well received on account of his deep insight 
into Indian philosophy. In Bombay, his father, pines away 
for him and dismisses from his service Dhurtlal, his 
brother-in-law, whose evil influence had brought about the 
quarrel between father and son His mother also regrets 
her folly, and wants him back 

In Suvarnapur, the dissolute character of Pramaddhan, 
Buddhidhan s son, comes to light, and the family sympa- 
thises with the cruel lot of his wife, Kumud After she 
leaves Suvarnapur to go and meet her mother, Pramaddhan, 
in order to win sympathy, spreads a rumour that she has 
run away with Navmchandra But he is found out , and out 
of shame, he suddenly disappears and is not heard of any 
more. Incidentally, Kusum, Kumud’s younger sister, is 
introduced , and everyone about her begins to think how 
wonderfully she will suit Sarasvatichandra, only if he were 
found and could be induced to accept her as a wife 

The substantial part of the book is taken up with the 
early history of Ratnanagari, of which Vidyachatur, 
Kumud’s father, is the minister In the days of the East 
India Company, its ruler Nagraj, a lion-hearted Rajput, had 
fought the Company’s forces bravely, but had ultimately 
accepted its proffered friendship. His son Mallaraj, brave 
and wise like the royal sages of the purSnas, sighs • 
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Sarasvatichandra la an elnaive phantom Uvmg In day 
dreams. In one such, be sees his fnend Chandrakant and 
Kumnd He tells the dream-friend “ Chandrakant 1 Sweet 
philosophy buoys me up into the Heavens I fly, effortless, 
like Dante In his Paradise.’ Kumud— the dream-girl— falls 
at his feet and says, " Thou hast no right to rise without 
me. Am I not the Beatrice whose visions fill thy soul and 
fly as thou fliest?” ■' Sweet Angel of pun ty, ” answers the 
hero "thou art, thou art. Fair ethenal spirit. Guide us 
into the higher regions. Thou shalt raise us all.’' 

The nineteenth century Is gilded with the golden hues 
of Puranic idealism 'The effort was the outcome of dis- 
content with the sordid present and a longing to see the 
ideals of the past become a reality in the future. Mallaraja 
is a RSJarahi , Jarashankar is a walking ShSstra Maniraj is 
a prince from Daiakuntnracanta Sarasvatichandra is a 
pr^uct of the Bombay University, no doubt, but removed 
from modem surroundings. He is ‘transmigrated back in 
to the body of some quiet and retired Itshl of anbquity ' 
The hvlng Romanbasm of modem European hterature is 
replaced by the emanoated variety of meiaeval kathas. 

VL 

Part rV of the work, styled ‘ SarasvaB nult MaiwrUjya , ’ 
The Thought land of the Goddess of Learning, brings the 
senes to a close. Sarasvatichandra temporarily accepts 
the dlscipleship of the head of the monastery at Sundargiri. 
A little away from the hill, where the river meets 
the sea is a parallel settlement of bavls, female ascetics 
of the same sect The bavls recover Kumud from the river 
and revive her The lovers meet each other and cannot 
conceal their mutual attachment The shrewd bavas and 
bavls come to know of their love and they obligingly ar 
range a meetmg for the lovers. For three days and nights 
they live in two neighbouring caves meet every night talk 
love of the spiritual or rather, ultra sentimental variety 
And thanks to the yoglc powers of the head of the bavas 
they wander in their sleep into the land of siddhas where 
they hold endless conversation on diverse topics with the 

dead and with birds and beasts possessing allegoricdaignifi- 


1> Tbe Preface In 
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ed the army of Rama ; and that, with the blessings of Sita, 
they are reborn in this age. 

A new bridge of dharma is being built m our land It will be formed of 
floating stones brought by the monkeys from across the seas . . If you 

run witli the monkeys you will win , if you do not, you will be left behind , and, 
while running with them, if you fail, they will carry you on their shoulders. 

And Manira] thereupon decides to take the advice 
of the political agent to accept the gadi, murmuring 
Tennyson’s lines : 

And from the ruin arose 

The shriek and curse of trampled millions, even 

As in the time before , but while I groaned. 

From out the sunset poured an alien race 
Who fitted stone to stone again, and Truth, 

Peace, and Justice, came and dwelt therein ^ 

The style shows little change. A considerable part of 
the book is taken up by long discourses jand reflections, 
rarely rising above platitudes, by learned quotations in 
three languages, by poems improvised by many of the 
characters ; by a philosophic disquisition on the philosophy 
of the Defined and the Undefined, at one place almost a 
whole chapter being in Samslqta. 

In this book, we are wafted into an unreal atmosphere 
of a Utopia. Every one, except Dhurtlal, the blackguard, 
and Pramadhhan, the rake— who are also unreal— is in- 
humanly perfect ; mere abstractions Ordinary sadhus on a 
hill in Kathiavada discuss abstruse philosophic doctrines 
Mallaraj, an old chief, and Jarashankar, his minister, are 
perfections, wise and saintly. Maniraj, a petty Indian 
chief of twenty-two, ‘ handsome, soft-featured and yet awe- 
inspiring’, ‘ stalwart and strong as a Russian’, is a saint in 
morals, a Vikrama m his dealmgs with his people, a savant 
who can quote Samskrta classics and English masters. 
Kusum, the thirteen-year-old girl, is beautiful, bold and 
naughty , is accomplished and can compose poetry ; can sing, 
dance and swim , can be wise beyond her years and com- 
pliment Manira] with a courtier’s grace, and discuss with 
him the duties of kings, throwing m a quotation from the 
Mahabharata into the bargain. 


I Akbat’s Dream, 
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balance on a background of thinly sketched romance He 
failed to perceive that experience, presented as mter related 
unity through the medium of creative imagination, is the 
only basis of the art of literature. And by this failure, he 
himself undermined the influence of the great tradition 
which Part I of his work had built up But, bemg the 
only gifted novelist of his age hia failures became mvested 
with presbge were copied as models by smaller men and 
contmued to hamper the growth and appreciation of higher 
art 

Extricated from a forest of conflicting views from 
lengthy quotations soliloquies, dialogues, and allegories, 
and from dissertabons by mythical bemga his gospel of 
harmony is a disappombng one. Its social and religious as- 
pect was already preached by Narmad m DharmamcSra , 
only It was applied to diverse problems of Ufe with a learn 
mg and logic which the earlier author did not command. In 
a sohloquy, In Engbsh, it is thus formulated 

hftre iie^ec u modi ct attempted to find oot the ot oar anc«»' 

to^ J[ tUok there li more comccKm eenie tni eoDoder patriotism to the ttnb* 
bora «ad wholetato refoael, byoor mae e iLa , to coorider or ereu hear and endure, 
the lateet iantade* of thdr eedoced boys (b^ the Wee^ 

Suffer says the author that the old may not be destroy 
ed. Sacrifice a career to placate a father's temporary 
prejudice even if it costs love, prospects and the life 
and happiness of a noble and toocent girl The joint 
Hmdu family is a blessing though it looks a curse an in 
surance against poverty a fortress to resist the inroads of 
immorahty to be supported by pabence and suffering for 
a generabon of two Love is nice to swear by to dream 
of to wnte poetry about, but has no claims over Ufe It 
is a spiritual bond which can be broken to maintain social 
prestige, or forgotten m the tempting arma of a bride a 
younger sister We miss ra all this Narmad s respect 
for human personality his love of nghting wrongs his 
urge to heroic action. 

Govardhanram s pobbcal gospel la an expected coun- 
terpart of his social creed Writing in the very midst 
of Dadabhai a disappomtments and Tilak a heroic straggle 
he retains a pathetic confidence in Enghshmen They will 
elevate the Indian States into self-govemed dommions of 
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cance. The lovers swear eternal love and companionship, 
but decide not to marry, evidently for no belter reason than 
that Kumud is a widow. ^ 

Chandrakant, Sarasvatichandra’s friend, finds out his 
whereabouts Kumud ’s family is in distress at the lovers 
living with each other, and at the consequential possibility 
of their committing the terrible social sin of widow-remar- 
nage. Kumud runs to their rescue She goes to her sister 
Kusum, the prodigy, who has sworn eternal celibacy to the 
despair of her mother , and solicits her hand for her own 
lover, to whom, a few days ago, she has sworn to be a 
companion for life ‘like unto a shadow, like unto 
Cudabodhini, the wife in duty, like unto the earth which 
revolves round the sun ' ’ Kusum consents and is promptly 
accepted by Sarasvatichandra as his wife 

Even compared with Part III, this part is a failure as a 
piece of literary art It has no plot worth the name Its 
characters— even Kumud and Gunasundari— become unreal, 
floating in intellectualised verbosity. The lovers are mere 
mouth-pieces for uttering morbid sentimentality, which is 
made more unattractive by oft-repeated mutual encomiums 
and pious resolutions. The end is inartistic in the extreme 
The only relieving feature is a short, living picture of 
Chandrcdsant's domestic life. 

VII 

Govardhanram dedicated his later life to Parts III and 
IV of this work These twelve-hundred-odd pages were 
intended by the author to evolve a harmony out of ‘ the 
varied conflicts of life and thought at present visible all 
over India’; to bnng about a fusion not only of the two 
civilizations of the East and West, but of ‘ far different 
ancient Indian civilization the third element of the fusion’, 
and to point the way to the educated Indians, who constitute 
‘ a median organism in this way between various other sets 
of complicated and contradictory organisms This was 
the ambitious purpose of this prolix effort He sought 
to achieve this purpose by presentmg the results of life-long 
study and a deliberate attempt at maintaining intellectual 
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Gadyavali His prose was more elastic than Govardhan 
rams, aod was distinguished by a stately rhetoric. His 
sonorous sentences were piled up with great effect With a 
judiaous use of Samsk^ta words he carried the language 
to great heights of eloquence. He gave a new turn to the 
essay he made it a learned discourse, or an inasive 
polemic hearing down the reader’s douhts hy the combined 
force of reasoning and rhetoric. He was a great student 
of literature with a sure eje for literary beauty, and his 
robust and vigorous outlook imparted a new tone to 
cnticism 

He stood out as the philosophic exponent of orthodoxy 
The new was flimsy unstable soul less devoid of beauty 
The old was built on firm foundations of self disciplme, on 
comprehensive vision on the reality of VedantS on the 
umty of Yoga. The ignorant might attack it the half hearted 
might try to find its justificatioa But those w ho understood 
it knew its changeless essentials And he did not say this 
with the partial knowledge of a papdita for he had studied 
the thought both of the East and the West And in no 
uncertam voice he spoke to modem Gujarata of the 
glorious heritage of Aryan thought of its undymg strength 
of the ideals for which It stood. His message was No 
surrender to the West and many in Gujarata heard in it 
the battlexry of the future. 

Balashankar UUasram (18K-1898) adopted the poetic 
attitudes of Hafez and some other Persian poets and had 
a transient populanty His work KlSnta Kan (1907) is 
a literary curiosity Harilal Harsbadrai Dhruva (18^1896) 
the author of KuiijavtliHra (1896) was a scholar and a 
poet Some of his poems are still chenahed but more for 
their patriotic fervour than for their hterary art which 
was moulded on that of Narmad. 

DC 

But the most formidable figure of the period under 
survey is Narslfihrao Bholanath Sarabhai Divatias son 
(bom 1859) His works include KiisumamSlS The Garland 
of Flowers (1887), Hrdayaviva The Heart s Lute (1896) and 
Nupurajhanknra, The Jingling Anklets, (1914) being 
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the Empire’, they will look after Indian aspirations ‘ as if 
they weie youi kith and kin’’ He has no ear for the 
prophecy of impcndniR conflict which Narmad uttered in 
the seventies. He could not sec any significance in the 
new technique of hainessing orthodoxy to modern politics, 
which Tilak was foiginq All he could do was to parody, 
through his Virrao Dhampatc, the great politician’s speech 
and manneis The under-currents of rising nationalism, 
which were to buist out into a flood three years later (1904) 
had no existence for him, and the section of young 
Gujaratis over which he exercised literary fascination, 
lemained blind to the new forces which were inspiring the 
youth in Bengal and Maharashtra 

But rendered an invaluable service to 

the province It brought to the Gujarati reader choice 
sentiments, thoughts and ideas from Samskrta literature, 
and provided him with an elaborate and interesting attempt 
to apply them to modem problems It thus became a 
Purana of Samskrta revivalism It has established, and 
will continue to establish, for generations a living contact 
between Gujarata and ancient Aryan culture And it will 
continue to hold fast the language to the nchness of 
Samskrta even in the hands of those to whom the beauty 
and inspiration of the original are inaccessible. 

The author’s other works, in style and execution, are 
very inferior Snehamudj Sis an obscurely wntten poem 
lightened up by stray poetic flashes, and is inferior in form 
and substance to many poems in Smasvatichandra DaySra- 
mano Aksharadeha is a valuable appreciation of a great 
poet. 

VIII 

Manilal Nabhubhai Dvivedi ( 1858-1898 ) was a man of 
great learning and intellectual power His pnncipal works 
are his gazals after the style of the Persian Sufis, and 
other poems, collected under the name of Atma Nimajjam , 
KSwia a play (1884), Guldbsinh (1887), a novel being an 
adaptation of Bulwerk Lytton’s Zanom , BalavilSsa (1893) , 
StddhBntasSra, (1899), a work dealing with ancient Hmdu 
thought and modem problems ; and numerous essays on 
literary and philosophical subjects collected in Sudariana 
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With the netv atmosphere of later times and under the 
shadow of a great domestic affliction, the npe powers of 
the poet produced, in 1915, his masterpiece Smarapasam 
faW one of the few great poems m the language. It is full 
of self restramt and digmty Artistic expression is dear 
as crystal and is remimscent of the Samskrta masters A 
qmet, pensive sadness overshadows the poem from its very 
beginmng 

The heart doea not Htdle for today I feel belpleaa. And yet It aheda no 
tear though 1 cm he a ry with bcrdec. 

1 do not dcA to speck, for my heart is weighted with mctesecL Bot bb 
the harden flows In words It grows Dghtcr t 

The poet is oppressed with despair 

On the chess-beard of the worVL libels but an nneqml game forweplsyft 
Bgclnst a Power strong and yet Imrt^Ue. Dtioded, we beUcre the pawns aa 
ours bat the Power takes them as It nkesi We play new snd yet EMSWer 
moves to sere them, but the hidden Power bafflea ns > 

Hope IS gone. 

The last remaining string of the lyre ol hope Is broken. Child I On your 
last Btriog slone depended Uie.* 

With the aid of philosophy and religion he commences 
a search for hia departed child. Helplessly he cries 

The door does not open, and my feet are sinking Am I ainkiog In the 
nrire? I know not Rdlgknia fervour I Brother 1 DW no Faith I Mother 
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collections of odes and lyrics; SmaranasamhtiU, The Song 
of Memories (1915), an elegy on the death of his son; 
essays mostly on literary topics, some of which are now 
collected in Manomukura, The Mirror of the Mind (1924), 
AhhtmyakalU (1932), and Vivartalild (1933), a work on histrio- 
nic art PremUnandarid-nWako, The Plays of Premananda. 
(1909) Jodani, Spelling (1905) , Gujrati iMngmge and Litera- 
ture, Wilson Philological Lectures, Vol. I (1921) and Vol II 
(1932), delivered m 1915 at the University of Bombay, being 
an exhaustive and scientific survey of the Gujarati language, 
Smaranamukura, The Mirror of Memory (1926), containing 
his reminiscences of some fnends and relatives, and Vas- 
sonji Madhavji Lectures (1930) delivered at the Umversity. 
A poet, an essayist, a critic, a literary portrait-painter, a 
philologist, he has been in the front rank of our literature 
since his first work was published. 

KusumamLllU, Hrdayamn^ and Nupura-JhanMra contain 
poems, odes, sonnets and lyrics, reminiscent of English 
poetry of the age of Wordsworth and Shelley About the 
time Govardhanram was writing the first part of Sarasvatt- 
Chandra, Narsinhrao was bnngmg into existence a new 
poetry. For form, he went back to the vnttas of Samsk:fta 
prosody , for language, to a choice of Gujarati words of 
accepted poetic value mixed with Samskifta words , and he 
evolved a poetic medium of beauty Accuracy and restraint 
of expression characterized every line Poetry, for the 
first time, took to interpreting the beauty of a mood, a 
picture, a phenomenon of nature, impressing the common- 
place m life and nature with an inner significance. There 
was a freshness of outlook in some poems , pensive sweet- 
ness in others, imagination and emotion lent charm to 
every one of them Even the poem dealing with so com- 
mon a subject in Gujarati poetry as the condition of the 
hapless widow, was invested by him with such delicacy 
and emotion as to become, for the first time, a thing of art. 
With KusumamUlu, Narsinhrao began the age of romantic 
poetry in the language. Some others, coming after him, 
improved upon his art, but none, except Nanalal, has so far 
created a different tradition 
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SandhyavaU sacrificed their children fof the sake of the 
Divine. He does not merely like to submit to His wiU, but 
he wishes for something higher 

lirauttojoiamj? -wOltotbetOTdm. Troe ewtctoeaB flow* ooly Tjben the 
two cnnecti mingle.^ 

He does not love discord, for universe is but the harmo- 
ny of the Absolute 

HMden Indeed b the achetne of thle mottc, lo gnod One Dfrloe Muter 
alooe leads the orcbeitra end I sm trat a feeble bnmsn worm. 

How dtre 1 fnH fcnlc wkh thla dtrfne mtxslc 7 How cas I dhtoib Its 
harmony?* 

The poet's only wish is so to smg that his purest notes 
may harmonise with the eternal symphony He thinks of 
death and adversity Are not the unhappy blessed ? For 
their sorrows are counterbalanced by a single tear of a 
Buddha anxious to relieve them. But why was death 
created ? The poet gives the answer, his interpretation of 
nature unobtrusively unitmg with the sadness of his heart 
Tb« brUOBUt orb o{ th« Son b o vei i p i ml with t dsk dood. It b an 
onfsthmmhte acea& And y«t behind tbo dotufs darlc shadow the luminaiy 
flames In etemil ^dcodoor LBoswiae. the dark patdi of death Ireaks op 
eternity bat only a mocifint b^cod Its darkness flows the qJeodorous 
sea of eternal lUe. 'In Uls s endlen flood, death Is bat a bobble. Again »ivl 
again the bobble borsts and the sea sorgee cetsdeaaly ’ 

( 1 ^ 
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mine 1 I sink deeper Extend me a helping hand Save me from sinking 
in the mire i 

The poet searches for his beloved child. 

In the lap of midnight, the stars twinkle In the waves of the sea, 
thunder is heard as of the clouds I see the stars , I hear the thunder , and 
they tell me of you At every step I find your fool-prints How shall I believe 
that you are not there ’ 2 

Then, from stai to star, in the moon and the sun, the 
poet looks for the child but in vain. Ultimately he finds 
the key , the doors yield , and he finds the voice of his son 
praying to the Meiciful The little prayer, simple and 
spontaneous, is a gem of faultless beauty. 

Open Thy doors of ]oy Oh Merciful ' Open Thy doors of joy I have 
fast crossed the forest of life Simple child as I am, I now stand at Thy door 
Darkness is no more , light shines before me Take thy child to Thy heart. 
Oh Merciful 1 Open Thy doors of joy 

Ceaselessly, fondly, I have repeated Thy sweet name. Now speak with 
Thy child with love Thy child is now here , he thirsts for the Divine Shed 
on him the nectar of Thy love Oh * Merciful ! Open Thy doors of joy ^ 

The poet regains hope and faith, and meditates on life, 
death and God But the artist never abdicates in favour 
of the metaphysician or the theologian. With a rare 
delicacy of feeling, he reminds himself of how S^gala and 
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The hfe-like portraits of the author’s parents and of Man! 
shankar Bhatt disclose ftreat literary art. 

He has given to the literature a great prose style, 
precise polished and faultless. It Is capable of expressing 
the most abstruse thought or the finest shade of emobon is 
always severely pointed often sternly pidioal sometimes 
as m Smara^mukura breaking up into little, pomted 
and picturesiiue sentences and H the subject happens to 
fall withm the very restricted Inmta of the author^s sym 
pathy, tender soft and caressing Reformer by tradibon 
and outiook he has been highly appreciative of "Westem 
influence and at the same time he has accepted the intellec 
tiial and literary elements for which the Samskrtlc revival 
stands. In the hterature of the penod he represents for 
the first time a harmonious adjustment of the influences of 
England and India An Intellectual aristocrat of the 
romanbc school he, in worshipping too high a standard, 
has failed to sympathise with his tunes. 
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The whole poem is thus inspired by restrained feeling, 
sanity of outlook and unfailing hope. The personal touch 
is so subdued that the expression of a personal bereave- 
ment becomes a sad, pensive song of a universal human 
mood. 

XI 

Accurate and precise in literary execution, Narsinhrao 
has used his learning, power of analysis and critical 
faculty to constitute himself the censor of the literary 
world. Inaccuracies and vagaries, a new literary phe- 
nomenon, a new sentiment, a new use of a word, mistakes 
of every literary man have been ruthlessly examined and 
exposed by him. He worships precision, and compels 
others to bow before it. And scarcely has an author 
written m the language without an anticipatory shudder at 
what Narsinhrao may have to say about it when published 

In his Manomukura most of his earlier critical essays 
are collected They are judgments written in a language of 
great power by a very competent judge, determined to 
show no indulgence and often no courtesy Literary criti- 
cism, thus, has been elevated to a responsible and con- 
scientious art. The work, in which he discusses PremSnan- 
da’s plays and holds them to be forgeries, is a masterpiece 
of exhaustive analysis and will long remain a model for 
aspiring critics None can interpret the beauties of a new 
work as Narsinharao can; but he will not do it often. 
His severity always stifles the creative art of the critic in 
him. His lectures on philology were the result of a life of 
scholarship, industry and accuracy, and GujarSta may not 
see their like perhaps for decades. Smarammukura 
distinctly adds to the literary stature of the author. This 
work IS a collection of pen-portraits, in which the indivi- 
duality of some well-known friend or relative of the 
. author is presented on the background of intimate details. 


STJRT BTT 
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Vasantamjaya The Tnumph of Spnng, and CakratSha 
tmllmna, The Pair of Cakravflkas In form they are what 
has come to be known as khapdakavya a short poem 
partly narrative and descriptive with dialogue of lyric 
charm each dominant mood being expressed in a suitable 
Samslqta vntta. In giving the kavya a fresh and plastic 
form the poet has given to the literature an art form of 
great beauty and possibility The dehcate hngenng 
beauty of expression and sentiment in these two poems 
caress the reader like the touch of a loved hand. 

Nature was to him a mistress to be adored with a 
sensuous longing In Vasantamjaya we have a descnption 
of spnng 

SkmV >Dd genUr the wind blowi, taden ifith poHen. The gee pen ipread 
fngrmoe til anxmiL Tbe eyet tre deUgbted. 'Hie adcoo> ritdns one knosrt 
Dot wbere, tlogi a d^htfol toog The lorlog heart, thaken, mdtt nd 
control d tap pe a n learlog deslret tnej 

CaknoBka mithuna is based on the myth that these 
afident symbols of undying love live together durmg the 
day but have to spend the night in separation and m vain 
efforts to find each other A pair of cakravflka birds 
hved m a range of mountains The sun began to set 

Tbe waten of the rtrer grew dark. The ray* of the tuo reached the motia* 
tain top*. The belored. In fear embraced the mate, over the tmpeod* 

log teptnitkm.* 

The pair was young and loving, eternally absorbed in 
mutual love.* 
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CHAPTER III. 


ACHIEVEMENTS OF THE SAMSKRTIC 
REVIVAL. 

( From 1888 ) 

Manishanker Ratnaji Bhatt (1867-1923) — PUrvalapa — Cakravaka Mitlnina 
IChandakiv 3 ra— Sursinh Gohel, KalapT (1874-1900)— Tragedy of his life— Ko/^- 
no KeMrova—Hrtdayatnpup — Hfs poetry — Ramanbhai Mahipatram Nilakanth 
( 1868-1928 ) — BhadrambJiadra — Raino Parvaia — Kavifane Behram]i 

Malabari (1863-1912) — Ardeshlr Framji Khabardar (Born 1882) — KaJtka (1926) 
— DarahaniHa (1931) — ^Balvantrai Thakore— (Bom 1869)— Samskrta works render- 
ed into the language — ^Nanalal Dalpatram Kavi (Born 1877) — His influence on 
language— His garabis— His dramas— /ayayayaM/a ( 1914)— (1927) — 
Khandakhayana, a new form in literature — Sanghamtra—i 1931 ) — His Prose — 
His romanticism— Janmashanker Mahashankar Buch ( Bom 1877 ) — Fiction — 
Stage— Dahyabhai Dholshaji (1862-1906) — Old Gujarali literature— Ranjitram 
Vavabhai 

Samskrtic revival, once firmly established and vitalised 
by English influences feitihsed many fields of literature. 
Its great achievements were the new poetry, subjective, 
lyrical, word-perfect, the new forms in which it was cast, 
the khanda kSvya, the khanda-akhyana, the lyric and 
the sonnet. And it made of garabi a thing of perfect 
beauty and grace 

I 

Mamshankar Ratnaji Bhatt ( 1867-1923) , otherwise 
known as KSnta, was a poet of high order but limited 
compass Most of his poems are now collected m a 
volume entitled PurvalSpa Among his prose works, his 
two dramas. Guru Gomndstngh and Roman SvUrUjya, scarce- 
ly touch the artistic level of his poetry. He wrote essays 
in a graceful and chaste style. His EM Demnun VrMnta, 
a translation of an episode from Goethe's Wilkelm Meister, 
IS exquisite. 

His eminence in literature entirely rests on his poems 
Though composed about the time the early poetic efforts 
of Narsinharao were being published, they exhibit a 
complete harmony of Samskiftic and English influences 
previously unknown to the language The best of them are 
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He replied 

Yoor irordi break mj heart. They apreaa my heart! Imnott wtth. 
My paUencebataBciKLkiTedcomrailel ftit nhere the dayt lie long, the 
nighti ere kmg too. How con lore ho(>e for CTeriastlDg happineta? Let os 
dettroy icparatloa. aye, eren life ItaelL While the «in la yet In the aky let 
na Tore* Uk nnknown cktee oor eyci and attain unity t 

His lyncs have no exotic flavour in them. They came 
fresh from a heart open to a vivid emotional cxpenence and 
paved the way for Nanalals artistic creations. This 
experience was reality to the poet, its hterary expression 
but an accident and hence the fresh warm charm of his 
poems. But religious devotion captured his imagination 
he fell under the mfluence of Swedenberg, and literature 
was the loser 

II 

Kalapi, The Peacock, is the name by which literature 
knows of the short lived Sursinhii Gohel Thakor of Lathi 
(1874-1900) His works are Poems collected in one volume, 
styled Kalnpino KeiSniva The Notes of a Peacock, (1913) 
Kashmtmo Pnwasa Travels in Kashmir Mala one Mtulnkl 
(1912) a novel, Kilapina Patro (1922) Letters SamvOda 
Dialogues and Letters on Swedenborg (1923) and Nariltrdaya 
(1933) a novel 

At sixteen he married two wives the favourite liemg 
styled by the poet Rama But the sentimental prince fell 
m love with Shobhana a maid of the princess who came 
of a commumty from which the male and female attendants 
of the chiefs of KathiSvada are drawn. She was a piece 
ofkacchi stone at flrst, but the poets love and train 
mg turned her into a gem. He was prevailed upon to give 
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They alv,tiy5 looked at the svinrlse together from on high; in joy and 
sorrow, a moment’s forgetfulness sent them mad L.. 

They phyed hide and seek in the boughs the whole day long And when 
the beloved bathed In the stream, the mate poured water over her head*. 

But their lo\ c was insatiate , their desire for love never faded ^ 

Their one desire was to escape the darkness which was 
to sepal ate them, and as the sun sank in the west, they 
flew Ingher to see its setting glory. The orb of the 
sun touched the sea. 

Inc\cry fibre they burnt at the thought of impending bereavement They 
separated , but, unable to suffer the pain, they met ngain As the moment of 
torture, by fate decreed, came near, they drew close to each other. The lovers, 
courageous though they were, were faint^ 

The beloved then addressed the mate thus : 

Lord ’ Let us live amidst these stones no longer Why, Oh, why should we 
suffer thus ? Let us go where the sun shines for ever— where fate has a more 
generous heart She spoke thus and stopped , she had no courage left 
The lovely female, bereft of hope, wept , and the lover wiped the tear ndth his 
delicate wing ® 
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autobiography of a sentimental and love-lorn swain, in 
which all his poignant moods are laid bare. He could not 
think of meeting his beloved without being fascinated with 
the tragic side of it In his Jyaii Ttih TyUh Huh, ‘Where 
yon are, There I am’ he sings 

I cocld not Ere with xcQ; desr IUta in Mpantlon, contumed bjr Ittflre to 
uhcB. Lorel It life to to me that I ebooU bear thii IMng torture? 
Shan I here to live wltboot jrou la thb world ? Whatahnllldo? Goaboutaa 
a fakir with my body betmeered with your aihca ? Dear I Death, even, shall not 
divide os its dread darknets ahull not deprive me of you— oo oot even a 
ntlle. If you go, I wS not be left behlod. I do not covet life. GoandUveio 
Heaven and there 1 wQ foCotr your bood abve,t 

In Hrdasalnpuli the poet weaves his sentiments round 
the ancient but ever new subject of the eternal tnangle. 
Under the shadow of green trees Shobhana the six year 
old orphan girl, weeps over the loss of her guardian. ‘ The 
soft hearted Evemng wipes the tears from her closed lotns- 
eyes, and herself sheds starry tears m sympathy ’ ’ Rama 
comes to her She is noble in her walk and speech for, 'the 
blood of Kshatnyas flows m her veins, fiery and divine.' • 
She offers solace to Shobhana I shall be what you 
desire, a fnend a mother, a sister ” 

After two years Rama Is mamed and when she goes 
to her husband s house, she takes the devoted Shobhana 
with her as a maid Six years pass by uneventfully 
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her away in mairiage to a member of her caste. The poet 
was, however, heart-broken, and the anguish of his 
heait came out in an impassioned cry in his verse Ulti- 
mately he got hei back, and married her. This is a very 
trivial, and not an unusual, incident m the life of an 
Indian chief. But the poet’s soft heart made him highly 
susceptible to all influences He felt he was ruthlessly 
pursued by his little world and decided to give up his gSdl 
when sudden death ended his life He died at the age of 
twenty-six,' a victim as much of his environments as of his 
sensitiveness 

Sometimes, when he affected a poetic style flavoured 
with Urdu -words, he came to gnef. ‘ He misused Persian 
words and travestied the conceits of a Hafez and a Sadi, 
a Hali and a Nazir. But, where he followed the path 
which Manilal, Narsmhrao and Manishankar Bhatt had 
laid before him, he was very successful The higher 
art of Narsmhrao or Kanta was beyond him; but he 
more than made up for it by the subjective intensity 
with which he infused every line he wrote. He invested 
ordinary Gujarati expressions with such feeling as to trans- 
mute them into elements of a poetic style. 

He loved to call himself a peacock , and like that soft- 
hearted bird, he uttered melodious notes quivering with 
high-strung emotion as no one else in the language could. 
He was sentimental, highly susceptible to environment, and 
displayed all the enthusiasms and defects of youth. Inces- 
santly in quest of beauty and a visionary by nature, he had 
a live sense of wonder and delight Everything appealed 
to his heightened sensibilities and with a loving hand, he 
extracted the inner beauty of a lotus plant, or a wounded 
deer, a widowed heart, or a scene in Kashmir. 

Passion, sentimentality, a vague longing for freedom 
and a morbid love of tears, a penetratmg sadness and 
a sensuous love of nature — all these he had , and he gave 
profusely of his wealth in his poems and letters. 

Ill 

The bulk of KalUpino Keknrava consists of HrdayatnpuU 
and the poem s associated with it. They form a lyncal 

1, D. B Zaven Further Milestones in Gt^araU lAterature p. 87, 
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UWinatdy they— he and Shobhana— meet , and thity 
loses the battle. 

Fear wai cart aiW« heart beat on heart. Upi of kiro ^rtped tcara of 
angtdih. Street Thne fint Love UniQr dWne I And the glotring heart! 
afaared the Joy of the festive moment ^ 

Rama sees them together Her faith m her husband, 
her Rama, as she calls him. Is gone. She is heart-broken 
The lovers also see their hour of tnal come. 

TTidr eyei opened they kw an enithqnake ahatteelng a mdrerie. They 
hfwV Seddos motnal for^renen, they parted in tears.* 

Rama orders Shobhana to leave the house. The hero 
bows to the Inevitable but, overborne with gnef, lies 
dying The forgiving Hindu wife relents. She tells Sho- 
bhana 

Yon cannot lire whhoot my Jord vddmt ytxi, he iniD die. YoQ era hb. 
May both <rf yoo be happy * 

The hero is delirious. He exclaims 

“ my heart forsire me. Dear I go yetmbg for Ttm. Give me 
yoor band keep & doee to my heart Aod SboUnma. doae toy dyi^g eyea * 
the three hearta were lost In cce d r e am , as when two rima fioir 
together Into the aea.* 

L n t*ft 1 tig 
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The heart of Rama’s husband was soft like a lotus Divine love gently 
dripped from it A sweet smile always played upon his lips, and a joy was 
over his limbs, i 

But none knew, not even he himself, that his heart 
flowed through chasms of unknown thought and that he 
was unhappy. Once he sees Shobana, and falls in love 
with her. 

“I yearn for Rama,” he says, “ and my heart longs for 
the poor little girl. And Rama loves both of us alike.” ^ 
A conflict of emotions tears the heart of the hero. 

Love drives me to break all fetters ; Duty draws me to my prison, to die in 
misery Here is Duty , there, Love , and, between them, all that is left to me Is 
tears Duty is at \var with Love , and what is left is death 

If the beloved seeks your shelter, you dare not give it But if she seeks 
your shelter, how dare you drive her away ? To the loving wife, the word is 
pledged, "I shall not be any one else’s” But if the pledge is kept the beloved 
will die. 

Why do you struggle In mid air ? Go deeper still, break through obstruc- 
ting rocks . Love divided is never diminished— Love is the Lord of all the 
earth 3 
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tike mo to be 1 •inner it pieient I cooH hdp the gM onlr iftor I bid 
decided to lorito tbii reoEct. Bet thli !• baUco u toy hemt girel It reel 
j iiitlce Uet wbh tbe Lard. 

His early death was an irreparable loss to Uterature. 

V 

Sir Ramanbhai Nilkanth (1868-1928), son of Mablpat 
ram Ruparam represented Western tendencies of the 
period as against Govardhanram and Manilal His works 
were Bhadrambhadra (1900) a satire Rdino Parvat, a 
play (1914) Hdsyamandira The Temple of Laughter 
(1915) and Kmnane Sahitya Poetry and Literature, in four 
volumes a collection of essays principally dealing with 
hterary criticism. 

Humour had not been much appreciated in GujarSta, 
the dominant tendency among enbes and readers being to 
look upon it as levity The efforts of Dalpatram and 
Navalram to write a burlesque or a farce had not re- 
ceived encouragement, though on the stage a broad comic 
piece, the survival of the bhavai, was always retained to 
tickle the ears of the groundlings. Ramanbhai was tem 
peramentally different from many other authors of the 
penod he always appreciated humour and managed to 
have his sly laugh in conversation in an essay or m a 
dissertation on philology And as a reformer and a literary 
opponent of the Mansukhram school he took terrible 
revenge for the numberless satires on the reformers by writ 
ing Bhadrambhadra. In this work the reactionary in hfe 
and the Saihsk^bst in hterature is held up to merciless 
ridicule. 

Daulatshanker, an orthodox Brahmana who tatlrQ 
Gujarfltl a la Mansukhram or much worse is visited by the 
god Safikara m a dream. The god asks him to change his 
nam e, as one of its component was a Persian word 
‘ danlat , and to launch a crusade against the vile refor 
mers who among other thmgs, advocate the compulsory 
remarriage of all widows dead and ahve. Up springs the 
devout Brahmapa changes his name to Bhadrambhadra 
(literally good-good) and m company with his loyal 
Sancho Pania Ambaram comes to Bombay to take part 
m a meeting held at Mfldhavbag to defend the Sanfltana 
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A vein of morbid world-weariness ran through his poetic 
effusions from his boyhood, when he sang: ‘A person 
already consumed needs no ashes to turn ascetic.' In 
AmUrU Rdha, ' Our Path,’ he sang : 

Yc slaves of law ! Who made Uic laws ? But to the slaves, what shall I say? 
Our path lies the other way 

We love not pomp, nor fame, nor love. No, no, our path lies the other way.^ 

And in his pathetic poem Tam^iU Rnha, Your Path, 
written a few days before his death, he addresses God like 
a Sufi poet. 

I am tired. Love, waiting and waiting for You on Your path In hope, I was 
happy But now I am spent, Love 1 . . . . 

I could not do anything , nor can I do it to-day , and nothing, nothing can I 
do any more. Love 1 

Only the trouble will be Yours, whatever happens I am done for Pray, 
send a reprieve Ultimately You have to forgive everything Then, why not 
do it to-day. Love ? 

But except when his sensibilities were wounded, his 
output was common-place, as appears from Hamirstnha 
Gohel, a fragment of the epic which he attempted. 

IV. 

His prose was clear and direct, and exhibited all the 
emotional qualities of his verse Kashmi7 7to P7avUsa is the 
travel diary of a very sentimental lover of nature His Pairo 
contams some fine letters in the language. They show him 
to be a considerate ruler, a thoughtful and studious man, a 
true fnend, a man of generous impulses who longed to live 
nobly, a genuine poet in real life. After his marriage to 
Shobhana, he writes to Lalita, the poet 

What you have heard is all true. Perhaps you may not know how patiently 
I have suffered whatfdl to my lot How was a little girl to bear insufferable 
torture as of hard labour in gaol She was dying , she would have been 
perhaps dead m about three months I was not high-minded enough to kill 
her for the sake of law or morality , and I fell in order that she may be saved 
I do not suggest that I did this for an unselfish purpose , but, in what I 
did, I see an effort to nse higher, not to fall I could not bear it. If you knew 
how the girl was placed, you would have come to assist me. But the world must 


^ I 5 * ^ 1 
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Sohrab Palamkot, Dady and Pestonji Taraporewalla, and 
some others followed Malabar! with success. 

Bomanji Kbarshedji Framrore (1846-1920) known to the 
public as Dhakanji bin-Makanji and Birbal also wrote 
novels stones, sketches, and verses. But the classical 
revival brought the Hindus under Samskrtic influ 
ence, while a desire for AngUdsation destroyed the influ 
ence of Persian among the Parsis and prevented them from 
keeping pace with indigenous lines of devdopmenh 

The poet of the commumty, however who can rank with 
the best in the language Is Ardeshir Framji Khabardar 
(Bom 1881) He began his poetic career under the mfluence 
of Narmad which he soon outgrew His receptive mmd and 
sense of art, from time to time, fell under the spell of several 
literary and cultural currents in Gujarata. His works are 
EHvyarasita (1901) VtlUstkS (1905), ^alsthts (1908) , BhSra- 
iano Tanleira (1919) Prabhnlano Tapasvi (1920) SattdeStJa 
(1925) Kabka (1926) Bhajamhl (1928) RSsa Candnkn (1929) 
and Darfainfel (1931) Thefirstfivecontam poems composed 
on different occasions and under varying influences. His 
garabis and songs are charmmg his language is invariably 
graceful and his command of metre admirable. 

But it was in Kabigl that he outgre w all extraneous 
influences Kaltkl, The Bud, is a long poem containing three 
hundred and seventy three stanias in blank verse, muktad 
hara, devised by the poet himself The whole work is m 
praise of the bdoved each verse bdng a complete word 
picture of a mood or an inddent, often a metaphor worked 
out m detail There is no plot no character, no dramatic situa 
tion not even fervid subjectivity Imagination is in places, 
smothered under detail nothing is left for the reader 
Poetry, to be great, must have the supreme art of seeming a 
hvmg spontaneous growth but this poem is a museum of 
small works of art, chiselled to a uniform shape and linked 
together only by a serial number Some of them, however 
are WordPerfect lovely m colour and proportion, full of 
exquisite though, at times extravagant fancies. 

On tbo •ct-ihorc I itiiid, aboocbed in tlwnght, loddng Bt Uai orb of Um rin, 
hiU rlKn on the rim of tha morning Bkj- I fwl like falrfnj a boat, croaB Um 
■ eai, and go Uiroogh Um ardicd orfj to the ■here boyoed. IJkewlie, my belortd 
roao on the hotlion of my life I new her iced riwm like onto tjrfa andv 
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Dharma against the reformers. Then follows a series of 
extravagant adventures, Bhadrambhadra talking in Sams- 
ki^ta compounds and tilting at windmills. A few chapters 
are taken up with the trial of Bhadrambhadra for assault 
in a magistrate’s court, during which the murder of a cock- 
roach forms a source of endless mirth. We take leave of 
the hero at the time when he is playing god Sankara 
among his disciples. 

The book has no humour, if by humour is meant, in 
Carlye’s words, ‘ sympathy with the seamy side of 
things ’. It IS bitter mockery. The satire often disappears, 
giving place to an extravagant burlesque The story is 
poorly told m places and lacks organic unity. The work 
is rendered enjoyable by absurd situations and still 
funnier Saraskrtised Gujarati. Bhadrambhadra, the pre- 
* tentious fool with his holy enthusiasm ‘ to secure the 
ever-rising glorious triumph of eternal Arya Dharma is 
an immortal figure in Gujarati fiction. 

His sketches in Htlsyantandira describe funny situa- 
tions and incidents. Many of them are characterized by 
absurdity and poverty of dramatic presentment. His 
Rdtno Parvata, a drama, unsuccessfully seeks to engraft 
the creed of social reform on to a plot taken from a folk-tale. 

His work as a critic was valuable, and, in one sense, 
constituted a distinct advance both on ISfavalrSm and 
Narsinhrao In his KamtUne SUhitya he tried to formu- 
late a theory of artistic and literary beauty. It was 
unfortunate that his theories failed to exercise an active 
influence on the output of contemporary literature. 

VI 

Though what is known as Parsi Gujarati was used by a 
large number of Parsi authors for the benefit of their com- 
munity, some, in search of purer artistic expression, resorted 
to Gujarati proper. The poetry composed by Parsis upto 
about 1880, was considered by Behramji Malabari, a Parsi 
critic, as a rank growth. Malabari himself ( 1863-1912) 
was a poet of some merit, working on the hnes of Narmad 
and Dalpat His AnuhhamM (1894) and SamsankU (1898), 
however, lacked the higher art of his contemporaries. 
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Another yet lovelier picture may be added 

On the Ttwgfa of • btka two mango trees ttosd. tbdr brasebes lalerlwloed* 
Br the wtods Inspired, they bead to took at tbeir own shadows as they ware In 
the waters bdow And ao my beloved will stand with me some day with arm 
entwined In arm. Then we shall took tnto the watery mliTor bending and 
again bending, whh cheek on cheek and arm in arm. 

Lore I In the Sqdd mirror as we lo^ at each other arm tnterworen In 
arm, we ■iwTl see, itot two bodies bat one bs shadow only doobled. Upa 
fastened to Ilpa, ore tooktog tnto eye, I will no more be what I was. Lore* In 
my eyea yon wOl see yoarsdt AadItnthinawilltlQk.i 

The lines of farewell are very artistically executed. 

Co forth, my Song, Why lament onr things wUeb were so eweet yester 
di^? What was perfect was the ^ of the Lord what I could not aee I could 
not gather. Aa aflUettoo dtorned my heart to blttemese, It ytdded me a flow of 
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Then boldly, I Icl nno^t my liillc enft. I^I Tlic arch haacomc What will 
the beloved now cay ? ' 

A fancy often clclicnlcly worked out. 

I am fascinated with the mevyra flover, dropped from m> beloved’s braid. 
It lies like the moon on the door •^Icp of the *1 >, fallen from the hair of depar- 
ting night - 

Sometimes, he invests a line with a rare magic by the 
use of homely words. 

You think tint once jou were not mine But, remember, it was I who 
discov ered j our soul You .arc mine — solcl> mine I am > our saint, and 1 am 
your hero ^ 

And yet one more fancy : 

She suspended a rope, r.alnbow like, to branches of tlie mango tree, tall and 
stately like the trunks of an elephant My bclo\cd swung and swung on it 
And her feet, like pillars of astral light, touched the sky In the door, stood 
her mother, aghast " Come down W'hat a whim for a girl 1” she cned And 
like a falhng star, ay c, the tear of a god, she slipped to the ground.^ 

1 'n: 

^ M ^ 

^ ^ rk 1 
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bathes tn the colotn of the setting gksy And nectar to drop^ Sea In 
p r of o ak m eref / whare.* 

The poet laments the uncertainties of life in a manner 
fresh even in GuiaratL 

Man U strong bet ODhr as a wave of the tea. Why does be Jorfoltf t hr ow 
op vain foam ? 

Mao la an image made of light and ahade. A rainbow Is a sweet dream of 
the stm. 

The land of the gods Is yet far far awi 7 bat. bom of the esith, man always 
remains earthy * 

While spealmig of man in a later section, the poet 
strikes a different note 

Mtni ChOd of etemhyi With a right to topteme }ct ! AtnSOon atata 
afaine so are you a cttr» 

To give, to give, and to give again. And yet again, to give-^s wealth. 

It la the Joy of life ind lawi^emef aWTmimt i 
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nectar. Let bittemesa be mine, aweetnesa yours. Go forth, my Song 1 Give 
measureless Joy.' 

Though the general effect is weakened by the wealth of 
metaphor, exuberance of imagination itself indicates dis- 
tinct progress m a growing literature. 

VII. 

Darsaniha The Mirror, is an ambitious work. It contains 
about six thousand lines in the zulana chanda which in 
Gujarata has been associated with the prabhatians of 
Narsinha Mehta. It consists of nine meditative poems on 
different aspects of life, and are respectively headed (i) The 
uncertainty of life, (ii) The dance of death, (in) The song 
of life, (iv) The pang of evolution, (v) The fog of religiosity, 
(vi) The chain of eternity, (vii) The unity of the Absolute, 
(viii) The duty of life, (ix) The universal religion of 
Love. This work is on the same lines as KahkU ; each 
section consists of a set of word-pictures or images. But 
here philosophic doubts rub shoulders with poetic at- 
temps to read the inner meaning of things , rhythmic 
meditation, often, becomes combative arguments in rhyme 
expressed through laboured metaphors We stand lost in 
admiration at the craftsman’s efforts to raise a structure 
out of numerous images, many of which possess beauty of 
language and conception But inconsistent attitudes in 
different sections of the poems blur the vision of life which 
the poet attempts to present. 

Few Gujarati poets have achieved the simple grace of 
the lines : 

To-day, the veil has fallen , and the flood of light is m the sky. My soul 
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In another sonnet, the lover offers a mogrfl flower to his 
lady love with these words 

Lo^ roy bcATt hu u many petals at tbla mosrl. Bat bow tball I tell 
;oa bow dj^ tbey mioe 1 Yon bare Indeed come to nre me 

wihawhEe a little time, 1 pny I kns to be myaelf fint Every petal of 
the mogii in yT3ar hair U pure wMte let me make my heart as pure, and 
tbeo, I am yocra.t 

The heroine replies 

Even U yocr tool aoari eagle-wise In the sky come down. Friend, take 
your twbheonl with yon as yon wing younell aloft. With me, ycai shall be 
pare With you, I wlQ flower! Lorel Let ns create a new world, amllins 
with hope. Shall we slog? Or tell me, ahall we pray? Tbe whole day 
round, tte aong of life I heaf'^and the aoog of love and doty * 

After an inevitable separation, the heroine sends a 
charming message to the hero 

By day and night, t dream of you, my torn Come and give me, tgaln, 
what^ ao famlQar and yet ao fasdnatlog. 

The fates had drawn me deep Into waten, onfathocoahle j a tidal warn haa 
washed me bade to shore. I have come, no donbt I know itot where I 
went I know net bow 1 came. Tbe thread of my life was spared and la 
gratltade, I famnhty pray 

The by> 9 ane days, I remember were once so real dear bnt they are now 
eludre as dreama. Come to me aDoal Let yomr arma and Ups 
wltneai bring me tbe tooch of sweetness and the eyes of Uwe, aad tbe words 
which bring etemsl Joy 

^ ^ ^ 
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VIII 

The principal works of Balvantrai Kalianrai Thakore 
(Born 1869) are. Dmsaniynu, (1924) a collection of short 
stones; BhamMio, Echoes, Pt (1917), Pt.II (1929), a collec- 
tion of poems , Ugati Jitvcim, Growing Youth (1923), a play; 
Lyric (1932) , and other sketches, essays and addresses 
published from time to time His prose style, though 
clear, weighty and thoughtful, lacks charm and elasticity. 
His essays on the lyric and on Sm asvaiichatidt a are both ex- 
cellent specimen of critical analysis and literary interpreta- 
tion. He is an unflinching upholder of classic models, and 
has declined to trim his sails to suit the exuberance and 
irresponsibility of modern romantic authors, or the vulgar- 
isation of literary quality in the interests of the man in the 
street. He never forgets the fundamental difference 
between literature of quality and that of education, propa- 
ganda and sensation. 

The poems— many of them are sonnets— in BhanakSra 
are splendid attempts to emancipate poetry from rhyme, 
assonance and time-measure According to the author 
^ poetic forms, which do not exist independently of music 
and do not flow unrestricted by recurring tune measure, 
may be suited for song or recitation , but they fetter real 
poetry.' Starting from this axiom, he presents lyrics which, 
however limited in number and vanety, are characterized 
by perfect harmony of word and sense Emotion is expres- 
s' with exquisite self-restraint A little picture is drawn 
by deft touches, and the more it is viewed the loveher it 
grows. 

Bursting with love, I wander, seeking one who could well receive the flood. 
By maddening thirst oppressed, I pine for one who could give me water. 
Wherever I look, I see but a struggling crowd of human forms. Oh 1 Where 
shall I find the one who could sustain my heart ? ^ 


^ ^ ssiFI sen, 

'TT vnl: ^ I 
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DODghL AH tint wu [dt wu the beartlen lush oi cruel fete, upr0irl«u» 
ftemlns, aIl-<lettrDfltis.l 

But the poet often makes a fetish of a rugged style, 
which, at the first glance, looks obscure and strains the 
attention. But Balvantrais effort contains the germ of 
future progress m Gujarltl lyrical poetry 
EC. 

Anandaahankar Bapubhat Dhruva (Bom 1869), now 
Pro-Vice<djancellor of the Benares Hindu Umverslty, a 
learned Samslqtiat, devoted Ms energies to producing a 
valuable series of books on Hindu ethics religion and 
mythology He is the high pnest of Samskptic revival in its 
best form. His notes on current topics published in 
Vasanla, a monthly magazine edited by him, and his hte- 
rary essays and addresses contain the most balanced 
exposition of its philosophy as applied to modem life. He 
IS the purest stylist m the language combimng dignity, 
clanty and balance in perfect proportion 

A powerful hterary activity dunng this period was the 
rendering of great Saiiislqta works mto the language. For 
the first time, ordinary people looked at the noble literary 
art of the great masters, and leamt to appreciate what had 
been up to now the monopoly of a few papditas. This had a 
three-fold effect Literary techmque became artistic taste 
grew purer and the ideals of Aryan culture as embodied 
in the original hterature, replaced the purfipikfis diluted 
variety on which the general public had so far been fed. 

Rancbodbhai was the first to attempt translation of class! 
cal dramas but Manilnl Dvivedi be^n the new movement 


siki irfl d«n vfk 

mis >iT ^Fwt, 

iticrttl trd uuiRl, 

^ ftiktm JBtt, suit 

gij J[4t ^ ft I 
eiHW HCTt agtj ft 
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For a season past, dearest mine, there sleeps a winsome burden where you 
placed your head and always asked, “Am I too heavy ? “ It is lovely as It sucks 
its lotus toe with endless joy. Come, see it look at Its eyes and, love, let me 
know who it is like ' 

The 'Mid-day of Love’ is another lyric of beauty. 

The moment of birth is far away, I scarcely can remember it The 
moment of death is slid far away, dim, non existent Overhead, lightening 
flashes , deep waters revolve Behind In both lies concealed, darkness un- 
fathomable. It is all pervading purusha and prakiti— Sankara and Parvati— 
You and I, I and You— the twins indivisible— Unity !- 

The poet can strike a true note of pathos. 

In your hour of decline, I had expected peace to come , the evening to smile, 
may be, for a moment , and the koel to sing Expected that the wounds of the 
wounded will be healed , that my loved koel will swun across the perilous 
stream and, fever free, rest on the happy bank... But the expected came to 


1* 5^ ^ qpi 5iR3T 

\J 

aiM ^ ^ ^ ^ Sta5^ • 

^ 3TT^ ^ ^ Trf , 0TT^^ 

— 5115^ ^ #1 qnr)-. 

% IRT ^ ^ ^1# 5^^ 

'SITS ar SJRSTi 

ml: ^ wi 

iftsr mspft, 

1 r Rllm, 

cRT ^ ®|RT: 

3ig^ 

an^, aftf, #jt 

2- 9TFft aiT^ ^ R 

an^ BTTvft ^ R 

m% ^ 

3^ ^ §[5-3ltR % 
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(d) an epic styled Kurukshetra, of whicli seven books 
have been published so far , 

(e) a novel Ush3 C1918) 

(f) essays and addresses collected in SUhiiya manihana 
(1324) Udbodhana C1S27) Samsaranumihana (1927) and 
ArdhdatdbdinS Bdtoh ( 1 ^ 7 ) , 

and 

(a) Part I of a biography Karl&vaTa Dalpatrom (1933.) 

His rlnlm to eminence rests on the richness and freedom 
which he gave to the language on the expressiveness with 
which he invested poebc diction on his garabls and songs 
of great beauty on his rhythmic prose which has opened 
a new era m prose and verse on the new art form which he 
has given by his dramas on his stately odes and on the 
exuberance with which he has held up the Samskrtic revi 
val to admiration. The pronounced features running 
through ail the works of the author give a Janus-faced 
aspect to his works. One shows an artistic temperament 
opemng up fresh vistas of hterary freedom but circumscrib- 
ed by imagination and emotion of uneven mtensity The 
other aspect comes in when the mtellectual outlook, narrow 
and misty infuses elements of intolerance mto its artfatic 
counterpart. 

GujaraU, like other Indian vernaculars became literary 
only by borrowing the wealth of Samskpta but more after 
the fashion of Marathi which had been freely adopting 
tatsama words for old and new concepts. Bengali, on the 
other hand had embarked on word-formation by a free 
use of compounds as m Samsk^ta with great effect 
Nanalal struck out a new path, indiscriminately compoun 
ding words of evepy origin Saihskpti Persian and Old 
GujaraU. Further be coined new tadbhava words, or used 
old ones in a new sense. He mtroduced the fashion now 
popular of using a substantive with j —the infimtlve 
termination— as a verb. In his works he pressed 
mto servico every word of recognised or recognis- 
able artistic value m the language. The language, thus, 
acquired a new wealth and freedom. But the mcessant 
hunt for poetic expressions has often ended disastrously 
The frequent use of diminnUves and alliteration, of 
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by translating Bhavabhuti's UUm arUmacania and Mslati- 
m^dhava and BhogvadgtM with literary effect. Kddamhart 
was tianslated by Chhaganlal Pandya with skill. ^Uktmiala 
once rendered by Yajnika, was re-translated by Khakhar 
and Balvantrai Thakore Many of the important Puranas, 
including the V'lsJmu, the Bliogavata, the Hanvamm, the 
R^m^yana, the Mahnbhnrala and the Upanishads were 
rendered into the language. Nanalal translated Bhagvad- 
gitn, Snkmitala, MeghadTda, Vaishamva ^oda^a graniha 
and five Upamshads The BhagavadgliU was the general 
favourite of translators. 

Divan Bahadur Keshavlal Harshadrai Dhruva (Bom 
1859), a poet and scholar, with rare humility, sacrificed his 
career as an independent literary artist to rendermg the 
classics. His works are Amamsataka, Gitagomnda, MudrU- 
rUkshasa, Vih amorvasiyUm and the plays of Bhasa. Many 
of these, m addition to being scholarly renderings, sought 
to recreate the spirit and beauty of the oiiginal m GujarSti, 
and have exercised great influence on contemporary 
productions His Padym acandno liihUsa, History of Poetic 
Structure (1933), being Vassonji Madhowji Lectures deh- 
vered at the University, is the first part of a great work, 
tracing the evolution of vernacular metres through Apa* 
bhransa and Prakrta to Vedic metres His essays, the 
result of profound scholarship, have largely contributed to 
an accurate and scientific study of Old Gujarati hterature. 

X 

The most outstanding poet of the new literature is 
Nanalal, Kavi Dalpatram’s son ( Born 1877 ) His literary 
activity may be roughly classified into — 

(a) garabis, many of which are collected in NdnU RUsa 
Part I (1910), and Part II (1928)^ 

(b) odes, songs and other poems mainly found \nKetldnka 
Kdvyo Part I (1903), Part II (1908), Vasantotsava (1905), 
Citradar'sano (1921), Gitamanjan (1928) and Auja am 
Agar (1933) , 

(c) dramas, the pnncipal ones bemg Indukunidra, Part I 
a909), Part II (1927), and Partlll {m2)Jaynjayanta (1914), 
RUjarsht Bharata (1922), VthagiM {1^27), Jehangir-Nurjehan 
(1928), Shahanshah Akiar (1930), Sanghamitrd (1931) , 



acheykmekts of the auteKpric revival 

A < 1fmw of goU it OQ ber face t flame of knre b in her CftM a flood of 
r tfrfitr b in her tooL Lo I The Goitlki’i mOk pot b fnH to the brim. 

The hart hu but one hope the iorer haa bat one dance lore'e desire U 
qoenchbas. LotTbeGopik&anfllbpotbfnlltothebitm.^ 

And the charm of thia new edition of an old garate Is 

inimitable 

The rain drips gent); and yet genttr end my spotted scarf b wet 
Tooth t lore dtl^ so gently and my spotted sorf b wet«. .Jn the crowd of 
baodes, Joy twings to and fro and the hsD(Mxanis best tweedy The moon 
winks so slyly Smile on, my moofi, my honeywweetl My spotted scarf b 
wet, for the rain drips geody and yet gentiy > 

And the trick of repetition is used with great effect m 
many of the garabis. 

“ThfiwIldlOTerwbottcAeairtmait. 1 law him ccly lut I7«sr I taw Urn 
under the Tuning sky Uke a lorely peacock. The bdoved, 1 saw him last year. 

He was piaytog witti the ktta stem. thlA my heart’s The belor^ I 
saw him last year * 


1- iftw 'ftlit, 

ft H 1 ‘WWift ifW) 

•iiwwl •mB'ft ttff I 

«TP 0 '^, 
iRwihi rre i^j 
sftfhft qjra :iT 
if 1 liWt 

^ iiw: ftS Jf*, iflSr urtf 
git sfhft ^tniwl ^ iflif 

XXX 

ifto ^ , 

ig itg ^ i8j<t tpteft, 

%tt <1RI Hawg-gi I 

hrtl 

itifat "ifc 
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words like ^ and ^ irrespective of sense, and of 
metaphors mixed several times over, has set the fashion 
for verbal freaks of vague or no meaning. 

XI 

With the spread of English education in GujarSta, garabi, 
the dance, fell into disrepute among the educated ladies, till 
theatrical companies like Sri Morbi and Vankaner Nataka 
Samajas with their traditions of Kathiavada, gave it a place 
on the stage. The garabi recaptured public interest ; was 
introduced into the schools ; and in a few years regamed 
its lost hold over Gujarati women Nanalal furnished them 
with an appealing literary accompaniment With the 
modern outlook, the prudery of educated woman came to 
an end; and in Bombay with its facilities for procuring 
musical, scenic and lighting equipments for the occasion, 
the progressive women of the city have made of the garabi 
an artistic dance of growing beauty and rhythm. 

Nanalal’s garabis— -the number of which is now over 
two hundred— are sometimes a modem edition of an old 
one of Dayarama's or some obscure author’s But he in- 
variably transmutes the old matenal into gold. He main- 
tains a high level of rich poetic diction He manipulates 
words of inexpressible charm. He subordinates the 
stereotyped attitude of Radha towards Krishna to an 
appealing subjectivity, suppressing the outspoken sensuali- 
ty of old^r poets The old-world flavour is retained by 
words, lines, and tricks of repetition famihar to folk- 
garabis. Objects of nature, familiar to older poets like the 
moon, peacock, cloud and spnng, are described with 
ecstatic dehght Sentiments are etherealised by the poet’s 
trick of introducing words of vague meaning associa- 
ted with the high atmosphere of classic tradition. Every 
lync is put to a folk tune of captivating lilt A subtle 
touch of emotion; a brief expenence, witching words of 
poetic value, a hauntmg tune — and sense, sound and 
rhythm combine to produce the garabi of Nanalal 

GopikSm Gorosi, The milk-pot of the Cowherdess, is a 
modern version of an ancient subject 

Take and dnnk the milk. Lo ! The gopika'e milk-pot is full to the brun. 
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In tbe lorcat deep, tbe kod ihigB nod eo (Od tbe in tbe depth of toy heart 

Mr kq} ( Mr god I In tlv gnden of the ^vofld. Spring U abont 

Cocne, come to pfatr hi the garden of my heart My aocl 1 My god 1 ^ 

The foUowing, an adaptabon of an old garaln, is 
addressed to the lover -who is helping the gopi to chum the 
mitlr. Tina kind of help has been invested with romance 
by the classic precedent of K^shpa- 

Lord I Oiom the batter mflk with a fighter band. Thla b not the wty to 
cfat im It The pot will break, kird 1 My coQ * will be wet lord I And my 
necklace of peaxli win break. The pot w^ break the milk will flow and the 
dothee of the fair one wH be wet kird I 
Qram the with t HghriT hand. 

The Jnmju orerflows the pot I The ropea? Not bo kx>ee, Lord I Ire 
kept the netiar In the httfc pot- Open h ngbtJy Tkats Jt pray znr lord 1 
Lord I Cham the butiet niTTk with a fight band.* 

1 - ^ «nw^ 1 

•tpft «JT 

Vrt'ft '5* mtwl 

a^nirt inwit 

:ntTO?n 
«nw^ I 

^ & 'Steij 

»ff «nw^ I 

ct^snr 
mwXi I 
OTft «ir» 

Vjt *1(0 •rf^^TT hvi^ihI' 

^ enwXn I «n<t, Jrts «r 

Z Bodto. 

nfetW Ob :itJi »[rt) ^ at3 

'iliO BIIT 1 BIB 1 

•iWllIO *1131 
3 « 
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And yet another : 

Do not aslv inc, prny, asU me not my licnrt's guarded secrets Pearls and 
pearls arc there in the sea of my heart. Pray, look not for them. Let none 
disturb them Let no one ask me the guarded secrets of my heart 

The kocl sings, the papaiya calls Let not the searcher of causes look for 
them. Let no one ask me In there, the letters of hope are wnt with tears. 
They arc faint , pray w ipe them not. Let no one ask me the guarded secrets 
of my heart 

Oh hero mine, whom the world adores I Listen to me. Do not struggle 
against the flood which fate has released. Let no one ask me the guarded 
secrets of my heart.' 

The poet again and again deals with the delights of 
spring. 

My soul! My god! Cornel The spring has arrived On earth and m the 
sky, the divine coloured flowers bloom Come and open the flower of my fate. 
My soul > My god 1 

I smell and smell around me a mighty fresh desire In my heart, a rich 
fragrance rises 

My soul 1 My god 1 


3TTVrl!; ^ g Rk : 

XXX 

JTRT *Tr. 

^ *IT 5 
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meats expressed in felldtous phrase. A novel feature was 
Yogins priding over worlds ^ahies flitting to and fro , 
sacred nvers purifying smners , apsaras floating alxiut 
breathing lyrical atmosphere an intangible tapestry of 
classic dreamland. And there was the ideal of JayS and 
Jayanta the young lovers, who for no earthly reason refuse 
to mute in wediock, a breexe from the otherworldly 
gospel of Akho blowing gently through sweet-scented, 
modem verbiage The attempt underlying the drama to 
bndge the gulf between the drama of literature and that 
on the stage, however ended m a failure. 

JaySjayanta and the works of the class are not dramas 
m the strict sense. The story is without n denouement, 
sometimes without action , and it is not presented in action 
by dialogue as it should be, but by stage directions and 
reatals. The cheap use of supernatural elements destroys 
the sense of mystery The dialogue is vague and monoto- 
nous, and never unfolds character And men and women 
are mere abstractions. 

What, then is thdr literary form 7 These works which 
are tiresome to peruse become mteresting if read aloud in 
the smg-soug way in which puraplkas tell stones and recite 
the annshtubha verse. It is an akhyana. The garabls are 
there the deSi in which the conversation was conducted is 
replaced by prose which could be chanted the situation 
instead of being described m verse is given m prose enclos- 
ed in brackets thekadavafi arrangement is redivided and 
called acts and scenes. The result is a sort of akhyflna— 
khapda akhyana 7— part prose, part verse,— a literary form 
to be redt^ and heard not a drama to be presented in 
action, to be seen and heard 

In the later works of the type, the features of Jayn 
jayania are reproduced with but one change. The interest 
is sought to be maintamed by the selection of a subject 
which has a romantic halo in history or mythology Rsjar 
sht Bbarata has for its hero Sakuntala s cakravartm son 
and gives scope to the poet to express his views about 
ancient Aryan greatness. IndukumBra for lack of such a 
subject, is not BO interesting and is poor 
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XII 

The author has published about eight dramas. Their 
principal feature is the use of a new, rhythmic, prose. 
It is rhymeless and without an iambus, akin to Walt 
Whitman’s style but more artificially arranged It has not 
yet been systematised and has brought many an admir- 
ing copyist to grief But by inversion, compounding of 
words and frequent omission of verbs, the author has 
succeeded, at some places, in giving to Gujarati a stateli- 
ness, which, in poems like the ode to Mahatma Gandhi, is 
reminiscent of the sonorous majesty of Milton In Vasantot- 
sava and Ar/; and Aga) ( written earlier though published in 
1933) the author uses this piose with captivating self- 
restraint These works are also remarkable for the fresh 
and bewitching charm both of style and sentiment 

Nanalal modelled the framework of Jaydjayanta on 
Dahyabhai DholshajTs dramas on the stage Their frame- 
work was made up of three acts, divided into six or seven 
scenes each , scenes were selected more as a background 
for good speeches than to assist the action; at con- 
venient intervals, songs were interspered, faintly related in 
sentiment and expression to the context, declamation, 
speeches, description of what is happening on the stage 
and what in fact never happens, abounded , a plot was 
there but without unity, and mere types instead of human 
characters But Nanalal made some stnking improvement 
His garabis and songs were, of course, inimitable , and the 
disgusting by-plot was dropped The characters talked the 
author’s rhythmic prose , and their speeches were punctua- 
ted by neat reflections and aphorisms, or by poetic senti- 

^ TIT t ^ 

^ 1 

5T ?TTsr 1 ^ ^ ^ #55, 

155% Jipq- 1 % #55: 

^ I 
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li w«Vl a iolftiiT Wbcrtverl look for company I find inyteH 

alone. My companion* hare left toe. I look for thing which 1 do not find. 

In the forefc hs on the banka o< flowing emptlae**. la ereiy fiace, In 
erery eye, I tmch In vain for what I »eek. How many itnt* I ihtD bare to 
breakup?’ 

[li0sptdeinabxin*wikt,afr<mttk, bou'r tef Os etfo rtscuniMg fron 
ttejwaf eroopc.] 

A» many as the learea In the groove. [LUaa 0 tfu tetd/n (f the Airon/mO 
aad htan Is eur^e^gtntii£\ 

Evoy wavelet talk* Klrtniatn ipeeka nyWerlously Notnre ttands whU* 
peiing the message with gorg^ mule o( the water.* I cannot yd 

dedpber this alphabet written by the waters of the Nimnlani. On the deep- 
bhie, eyncolonred slate of water the wind ha* written it* hymns I cannot 
decipher them.* 

[BbatmieetdaOitnptitSeaatinhofddcdhmds AJ^rapmaJ) 

Are the hands foE or empty? The tight U In the hands and yet they hare 
nothing in theitu In the Bnes of my hand, the raya write aoindhtng but 1 
cannot read it. 

Tbe son w ili ea Ua tncfsace cd light, fiUng the sky wUh eplendonr WID 
■ocne divine taer read the woiVf a book of destiny and teach It to the world?* 

xra 

Nanalal has been an iconoclast in the hteralure. He 
baa claimed wide freedom in style form, techmque and 
subject B ut he talks of elemental things and fobs to create 

SutjR ^ «ti 1 
eft iwngtft enpi i?l 
^ awf mint, tifipn mauA, 
ftgft tn# ft 

4 ft 

«ft tft >W tft fttsnn, 

silft arft iadt 

®- ftgWl fttt^ qtit 

WIT ft qijg qjtt, trft ^ gi^ 

^ wreroft «ta% fteft >rft 
smnsr 

•Tt ftift Wftnwr siWjft 

^ eift qsRftj 
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Vtivofftiu, which the author in his preface claims to have 
modelled on the lines of the Bhngavota, is a bunch of situa- 
tions fiom several unconnected episodes, held together by 
the appearance of the sage Patanjah in the prologue, and 
again at the end, when the sage utters his famous aphor- 
ism, “ Yoga means the cessation of the activities of the 
cognising aspect of the mind *’ It is not a piece of art. It 
reads like the troubled dream of a purSnika, with the my- 
thological tapestry of the Puranas all turned topsy-turvey, 
and some figures of the past mingling with one another in 
defiance of time, place and tradition The work is only 
note-worthy for being the most irresponsible form of roman- 
tic effort, as also the high-water mark of Samskrtic revival, 
in the language. Jehaiigir-Nurjehan would have been more 
interesting; but with Jehangir quoting Sankaracarya, 
Nurjehan playing Radha and Asafkhan talking bombastic 
Samskrtised Gujarati, the general effect is very depressing. 
The songs are fine; and the rhapsodies about Gujarata, 
Mogul Emperors, Nur Jehan and her love are in the author’s 
characteristic style 

SanghamihU as a khanda-akhyana is a decided improve- 
ment on its predecessors The setting is splendid, what 
with Asoka, Upagupta, Buddha and Sujata. It gives 
unlimited scope for verbal fireworks The dialogue is 
partly given in vrttas, some of which, in spite of their 
metrical blunders, are charming The khanda-kavya of 
Mamshankar Bhatt is thus absorbed in the khand-akbySna 
producing a novel art-form. The little drama of Buddha 
performed before Asoka in Act IV is its most artistic 
portion. 

[ There ts a flower-grove on the bcath of the NiraHjatia. From die garden the 
sage enters , a flower of a man, withered by the heat of triple sttjflermg His body ts 
worn by penance. Ins soul ts fired by medhation, his eyes seek the unseen, hts 
steps are flow, lest the earth may be burdened. Like the shadow cfl a iSvme doud, he 
flits across the earth.'] 

THE SAGE What to say now ? Silence alone is good fortune. What is the 
light of the other world like ? What is the web of deeds, good and bad ? Why 
are light and shade, ]oy and sorrow formed ? Do they tell the tale of lives 
lived long ago ? i 
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Its value bes in the materials it contains for portraymR the 
early decades of the nineteenth century 

But Nanalal has v.orkcd himself out of tune with his 
times. He stands as a fierce anUigonist of the new life 
and thought in modem GuiarSta, and of the Gandhian 
upheaval He is the champion icvivahst nho thunders ana 
themas at the rush of life and ideals which sweep past him, 
as he stands outraged at what he cannot understand, 

XV 

Janmashanker Mahashankar Buch otherwise Lalit 
(Bom 1877) has written popular lyrics nnd songs some of 
which are collected under the names of Sils Vniiavas (1903), 
Xaffi«aiiiatrj'0(1912), VadodarOnc Vadatc (1914) and Lahtnnh 
KSvyo Part 11 (1932) They have caught the imagination of 
the public by their simphaly of language, and charm of 
sentiment and melody Es-^tially, the poet is what a 
wandering bhagata was in old times, a humble saint poet 
by the village well who sang of homely themes and homllcr 
sentiments redolent with the fragrance of e\critrecn fields. 
His Madhuh The Hut, has become popular as much by its 
literary quality as by the sentiment it expresses. 

XVI 

During the penod, there was a large output of fiction 
The historical novels which followed harapa Chtlo were 
either translations or adaptations of English nottds Not 
able novels of the period Include Icharam Suryaram’s 
Gangn (1889), dealmg with Sivajl s raid on Surat, Chunilal 
Vardhamans Shahs Gii/orO(onJ Jum Vorta (1893) and 
Sara>ltt Somanatha Manilal Cliabarara s Prtihoiraja 
Cohana and Cauda (1897), and T)iakur Naranp Vassanjis 
Padndtd (1901) Social novels were either adaptations from 
English or inspired by SarasvaUcandra. A remarkable novel 
of these periods was Vikramari Vitmsadi The Twentieth 
Century of Vikrama (1896) by Sattavala. Written in a 
pleasant and easy style, it describes life in Bombay vividly 
and after a lapse of tUrty five years one can still read it 
with interesL Bbogmdrarao Drvatia a novels like XJsUn 
fsnta ( 1908) were at one time widely read. Generally they 
were pictures of social hfe framed in a plot adapted from 
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them Ileioic vSimphcity, burning passion and tragic 
giandeur have eluded him. The subjective note never 
sounds clear and stiaight He talks about love in all his 
works, surrounding it with flowery verbiage. It is however 
not a living, human reality Its passion, its surrender and 
its anguish are beyond his creative art In the same way, 
heroic passions are belauded, but not presented in action. 
The ai t which makes characters human has never been his. 
One of the features of extreme romanticism in literature is 
to indulge in an extravagance of words, images and ideas, 
and to refrain from the living human contact, lest the feet 
may touch the earth. It is found in Nanalal’s works to a 
remarkable degree 

Nanalal’s works are the products of the Sarask^tic 
revival, with its glowing love for the past Mansukhram 
represented it in language, Govardhanram in social philo- 
sophy, and Nanalal in the field of literary art. His works are 
alembics in which modern imagination is being fused with 
the golden elements of the Samskrtic The result is often 
not very artistic for, the solvent of a vivid creative imagina- 
tion IS lacking In a bnihant prose rhapsody like the essay 
on BrUhmamiva, and in his lecture on Indian History, we 
see him struggling through a mist of enthusiastic eulogies 
towards a vision of the Aryan spirit ; but in his imagina- 
tive works, many of which are staged m the very midst of 
Puramc matenals, he is so oppressed with their glare and 
profusion, that he misses their underlying beauty, rhythm 
and sublimity 


XIV 

His UshU IS a story of little merit, but his other prose 
works contain some inspiring passages His earlier prose 
style exhibits great distinction , but, in his later works, 
c the prose is encroached upon by artificial arrangement 
or is broken up into verbless, fragmentary phrases or 
bare lists of names and events Verbosity obscures both 
language and thought His articles and addresses on 
Gujarati poets present efforts at creative interpretation 
Part I of the biography of his father, KaiMvara Dalpatram, 
IS a fulsome tribute paid by a devoted and adminng son. 


AcffiEVEUENtS OF THH SA^!SK?TK; REVIVAL 




Outgrowing the vicious traditions of the Parsl stage, 
of which he was the product, he attained a level of 
histrionic art scarcely reached by any other actor on 
the Bombay stage. He waa a part-composer of an Urdu 
play, Ztn Sapa, The Venomous Serpent (1904) a violent 
melodrama of blood and passion Vehement acting, 
glarmg scemc arrangements, resonant speeches, elemental 
passions and choice music which characterized the play 
captured the imagination of the theatre-going world of 
Bombay for years. Unfortunately it influenced the 
Gujarati stage for the worse, and drove away whatever 
little realism it bad before. Scenery became incongruous , 
GugiraH was often spoken m rhyming couplets like the 
beta in Urdu acting, already unnatural, bcMme hideous. 
A race of playwrights and stage directors came into 
existence which never could outgrow the influence of Zen 
Sapa. And the drama on the stage and in literature 
became two distinct literary forma no doubt to the detri- 
ment of both. 


xvin 

Another literary activity of the period was towards 
reclaiming the valuable hterature of Old GujarSta. Manilal 
Dvivedi was employed by the GaekvSda to ^t some works 
recovered from the old bhan^lflias of Jain temples atPStapa. 
Hargovandas Kantavala also with the same help, rendered 
great service to literature by editing and publishing old 
works m a series called the fVaemo touya mfliS Narmad s 
eflorts in this Ime were contmued by Ichharam Suryaram, 
who published a well-edited series of sunilar works under the 
heading of Kbvya Dohana. And the study of the older poets 
exerted a steady influence on the literature of the period. 

With the growth of public opinion journalism be^ to 
develop as a distmct form. The dailies in Bombay, in the 

handsofthdr Farsi proprietor8,fuml3bed news nodoubt, but 

had no pretensions to hterary standard. Among the weeklies 
Ichharam Suryaram s GujaraR favoured progress m politics 
and conservatism m soaal matters. Its literary activities 
included novels, which were cither published serially or as 
presets to subacribera. It had a large drcnlation even 
in oto parts of the world where commercial enterpnze 
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some English novelist Amrit Kesava Nayak’s Eme-bana- 
ke \ Being an M A. (1908) adapted from Urdu, was the only 
novel between 1901 and 1914 which exhibited a striking 
departure from prevailing art 

XVII 

The stage began to struggle into artistic shape during 
this period The theatrical companies in Bombay, mainly 
controlled by the Parsis, staged plays full of gaudy and 
dazzhng scenery with the help of actors who generally 
acted with vehement and unnatural emphasis The tradi- 
tions, however, of the Gujarati stage were different, the 
Morbi and Vankaner Nataka Samajas being the pioneers. 
Their plays followed the hnes laid down by Ranchodbhai 
A play based on an episode from the Puranas like Candra- 
hUsa staged by The Morbi, a dramatic version of the life 
of Narsinha Mehta by The Vankaner, or a romantic play 
like Soubh^yasundari by The Mumbai Nataka Samaja, 
though poor in technique and literary worth, roused great 
popular enthusiasm and exercised considerable influence on 
literature, and even other aspects of life. But m every 
play the pernicious tradition of presenting a loosely woven 
farce was maintained. The art was miserable, and its 
exhibition, often, disgusting 

Dahyabhai Dholshaji (1867-1906), however improved the 
technique and the literary tone of the drama by his plays 
which his company, The Desi Nataka Samaja, staged 
Ah'umati, UdayahhUna and Vindveli, three of his plays 
were at one time the rage of the day. Songs set to popular 
tunes, long declamatory dialogues, highly coloured scenery, 
the indispensable farcical by-plot and the garabi became the 
indispensable elements of the play. Dahyabhai’s songs intro- 
duced a literary flavour and lync note m the stage drama 
and exerted great influence on the garabi and the song in 
literature. The garabi, the dance, which had fallen into 
disrepute, was rescued The plots were mainly based on 
episodes from the Purdnas and Hindu history ; sometimes 
from contemporary life 

But after Dahyabhai’s death, the influence of Amnta 
Keshava Naik began to be felt on the Guj’arati drama 
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mahAtmA gakdhi and the triumph of 
Aryan culture. 

NtttauSim— MihStmi GaaDil CBoni 1E69 )— Trinmplant Gojtrtu— 
HUpnw— Aorojtrmi-AliMbiJM— Itidilns*— 

TnahiodNoirTkJciict-Tbclr place In cotponle Dfe-Utemy IwuVnrlm - 
KM g.'»n^ (Botnissai-Hli atjle-Hto taaitoaUoD— HU ooUook— IHi 
tilth In Xiftn cWHatioo — Sjfiriattftflnno. 

The present period commences with the beginning of 
the European war in 1914 In these twenty years, 
Gujarata haa been transformed from a small province of 
TtiHU mto the home of a heroic people, who, leading the 
movement for Indian freedom occupy an outstanding posl 
tion m the world. Two great influences brought about 
this miracle The world situation and Mahatmfl Gandhi. 
Interacting, they have changed values in every sphere of 
life mciuding hterature and culture. 

I 


The great European War had the effect of ennchmg the 
Guiaratls all over the country Their concerns in Bombay, 
Ahmedabad, Karachi Calcutta Burma and Africa attained 
an unprecedented prospenty, and gave them a new sense 
of power and importance. They also realized, as never 
before, the intimate relation between political freedom and 


economic progress. And when in 1915 Mra Besant began 
to agitate for Home Rule for India they were ready to 
respond to her call A band of young GujarStls in 
Bombay stormed the Presidency Association, the strong 
hold af Su- Pherozshaw Mehta started an En^ish weekly 
TiiKHg In£a organised the Bombay branch of the Home 

RuleLeaguewithMahomadaliJmnah as the president and 

carried on an intensive agitation m Bombay and Gujarata. 
Withm a short time, the Gujaratis became politically alert, 
and the Bombay branch came to dominate the inner mnn 
cfls of the Indian National Congress. 

^e entry of the U & A. in the War, and the great 

services rendered by India toGreatBntam forced the British 
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had led the Gujaratis. The short-lived kaMt of Surat, the 
organ of the extreme politicians in GujarSta in the days of 
the Surat Congress of 1907, was the pioneer of vigorot^s poli- 
tical journalism The monthly journals were usually the 
mouthpieces of well-known literary men, the notable being 
Sudariana edited by Manilal Dvivedi, SamUlocaka edited by 
Govardhanram, Vasanta} by Prof. Anandashankar Dhruva, 
and Buddhiprakuia,^ by the GujarSta Vernacular Society, 
and JrijdmsudM, by Ramanbhai. 

XIX 

Between 1900 and 1915 Ranajitram Vavabhai (1882-1917) 
exercised considerable influence on literature, though his 
own literary output was limited He wrote essays and 
short stories, and collected folksongs and materials 
for a history of Gujarata. His enthusiasm for the litera- 
ture and history of the province helped many authors to 
give their best to the language. He founded a number of 
hterary societies, the premier of which, the Gujarati Sahitya 
Parisad, held its first sessions in 1905 at Ahmedabad, 
Govardhanram Tripathi presiding He was the first to 
analyse the national characteristics possessed by Gujarata, 
and to point out their lines of development in his famous 
essay, GujarUtam EkatU. 


1. Still being published. 



Gujtrgta end lU Uifniurtl 



mahatma GANDHI 
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Government to announce, on August 20, 1917, a policy, 
which had for its object^ ‘the progressive realization of 
responsible government in India/ The avowed objects 
of the War and the energy of the late Mr Edwin Montague, 
the then Secretary of State for India, in implementing the 
policy raised high hopes among politically minded Indians. 
But they were dashed to the ground when, the War over, 
Great Britain busied herself with strengthening her hold 
over India. In 1919 the fateful Rowlatt Acts were passed. 
They were received by the indignant country as a breach 
of faith. Thwarted hopes soon led to universal resentment 

II 

In 1914 Mahatma Gandhi, ( Born 1869 ) with the record 
of a victorious struggle in South Africa, returned to India. 
His quaint approach to life and politics and his opposition 
to political agitation during the war made him unpopular 
at first. But he made Ahmedabad his headquarters, collect- 
ed a small, devoted band of workers round him, and 
began to popularise the cult of the charkha and SatySgraha. 
Having won his first victory m Behar m 1917, he won 
another the next year in GujarSta m the Kama SatySgraha 
The next year, he was at the head of the Home Rule 
League and the editor of the Young India and the Gujarati 
Navajivana. 

England's mistake in passing the Rowlatt Acts was 
Mahatma Gandhi’s opportunity His napoleomc achieve- 
ments in the field of Indian politics between 1919 and 1922 
left him the supreme figure m Indian life and politics 
Incidentally, he organised some villages, intensified the 
political consciousness of the people in Gujarata, and con- 
solidated the partnership in politics between the Gujarati 
politician, business man and peasant He also founded the 
Gujarata Vidyapitha at Ahmedabad, and the scholars who 
joined it in the beginning stimulated the mtellectual life 
of that city. Gujaratis, all over the world, felt proud of so 
great a man and backed all his activities Political ambi- 
tion and work became the dominant passion of their life 

In March, 1922, the Mahatma was convicted of sedition, 
and sentenced to six years’ imprisonment but, owing 
to his uncertain health, was released in 1924. A sec- 
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tson of Congressmen had, in the 

participate in the new iegislatures. 

SSdenct of the majonty part? ra the 
mmonty hare ita own way The majority, undM ^8 diiK 
tion lent themsdves to construcUve 'Fork, the sprMaol 
the charkha, the removal of the dnnk evil and untouctabili 
ty and the organisation of the villages, "^e last activity, 
in his hands, meant an mtensive organisation of the masses 
through an educative propaganda by devoted vrorkera 
trained in his methods and living in the midst of their 


flodr. 

In 1927 when rain and flood devastated many parts of the 
province, the organisation which he had so built up ably 
assiked the Government in carrying relief to the distressed 
In 1328 it enforced the surrender of Government on a 
question of land revenue by leadmg mass SatySgraha m the 
Bardoli Taluka. The solid support given to this campaign 
by the Gujaratia from all parts of the country, attested to 
then organised strength, Bardoli involved a still greater 
moral triumph. The solidarity, heroism and sacnfice of 
eighty thousand souls was a unique phenomenon ia Indian 
history Bardoh has been the Thermopyto of Satyagraha, 
and has few parallels m the history of the world, anaent 
or moderm 


Bardoh gave the political weapons of Mahatma Gandhi 
a fresh edge, and to political India a new message of hope. 
In the Simon Comimsaon, En^nd gave him one more 
chance to try the efficacy of the weapon. The Mahatma s 
historic march to Dandl on the 12th March 1930 atlrred 
Gujartta to depths unknown before His path v?as one 
track of hving flame across the province A dazz^ phe- 
nomenon of a spontaneous outbreak of heroism followed. 
The Gujaratis all over the world responded, and none so 
Mergehrolly as those m Bombay Bombay Justified its 

the moment 

Ti r ‘^>«”Sed the d^ 

olai a * Satyhgrah men, women and children wealth 

tod lands, prospects and profits. In 1931 the Shuw 
truce was signed and the Mahatma 




October 1934 he retirecl from the Congress amidst the re 
(trets of an adoring natloru tj.vi 

He is no longer of the earth , he is a 

in 

These influences have ted to 
GuiaraUs have thrown oS the fetters riveted l^pohhcal 
8la^^ sodal isolation and leli^ous bigo^ ha^ 

developed a sense of power freedom and self respMt "^ey 
no longer sufier from a infenonty complmr. 
bom of helplessness, oppresses them no longer IheJr 
social and religions ontlook has become elastic enough to 
grapple with ail the complex situations of modem exis- 
tence. Caste has become but an mddent of life, and does 
not weigh them dovra stifling energy and change. 


Gujarati women no longer stand dumb perplexed and 
helpless. They have stormed the citadels of power, and 
struggled with burly sergeants in defence of the national 
flag They have suffered for freedom, and through picket 
mg and processions, through the terrors of the jail and the 
lathi charge, won their equality with men They have 
retamed them delicacy, purity and grace, and yet, are 
as free as women m many so-called advanced countnes 
in the world. 


The Gujaratis iwith busmess habits extending over 
centuries, have always been calculating, but the arithmetic 
of their bfe has become very comprehensive. They have 
found m wealth an instrument of tremendous power m 
modem life— a sword in war in peace a ploughshare. They 

hOTe realised its Inter-dependance with political power and 

placed ^eirs at the service of the nation. At the ^e 

race, an 

organfc whole with a strong coUecbve will More, thev 
h^e forgotten the soriowe of six centimes and aajmred 
atedtpo^ of heroic traditions. Sabarmatl and bSl 

note of heroism has“come IntTtte te ^ 
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Indian nation at the second sessions of the Indian 
Round Table Conference. About the end of 1931 the Mahatma 
retuined to India and, soon afterwards, Government intro- 
duced the ordinance regime Government arrested him on 
the 4th of Januao' 3932 and a strenuous struggle began 
between the Congress and the Government of India Lock- 
ed up in the Yeravda jail and single-handed, he then 
began to combat tremendous forces by sheer force of spi- 
ritual strength On the 20th of September 1932 he went 
on ‘his fast unto death’ in ordei to undo the wrong which 
the British Piemier had inflicted upon the Hindu com- 
munity by cutting it into two. It moved India and many 
parts of the world to its innermost depths, the cons- 
cience of the Hindu community was awakened , and the 
British Premier was compelled to revise his award so as to 
leave the Hindu community one and undivided The 
Yeravda Pact is, perhaps, the greatest event in the history 
of Modern India. 

Thereafter, the Mahatma organised from jail a campaign 
to remove untouchability. In May 1933 he held communion 
with God and went on a self-purificatory fast of twenty one 
days He had to be released in consequence, but, on his 
decision to resume individual Civil Disobedience, Govern- 
ment arrested him again on 1st of August, and refused to 
give him the permission he had enjoyed during his last im- 
pnsonment to carry on the Hanjan campaign unrestricted in 
jail He went on a fast again and was released Pursuant 
to his vow, he then conducted a whirlwind campaign 
throughout the country for the removal of untouchability ; 
and within so short a time as one year defied time and 
space and the demands of health to carry to the most 
remote villages his message of hope to the socially sub- 
merged History knows of a Buddha preaching his gospel 
of Nirvana far and wide in the course of a long life and 
a Peter the Hermit delivering his fiery message of the 
Crusades across Europe , but this generation has seen with 
Its eyes what centuries have found it difficult to imagine 
a prophet m one year by his quickening inspiration stimu- 
lating the conscience of so vast and slow-moving a 
society and re-shaping the life of millions. On the 28th 
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V 

The articles published in Natxtjttam deal with almost 
every serious aspect of human conduct. They are not 
leaders in the journahstic sense, but, in their techmque, 
have a tendency to approach a variety of forms, from an 
informal chat to an address. Every one of them is sob^ 
Imagination is always curbed by a stern adherence to hard 
facts marshalled with fairness. Restraint and sincerity 
mvest every line with moral dignity making any other 
view look morally imperfect. These articles establish a 
living contact with the reader They draw a picture when 
necessary but only in subdued tones Long or short, every 
one of them presents the well-defined outline of a living 
vision which the author alone can see and materialise. It is 
this feature which gives to the smallest note m Navafivana its 
compelling power Many of his articles have been rendered 
into English and published m Young JjieSa or in book form 
and even in their English version they give a fairly correct 
idea of their hterary value. 

He responds to nature but not with the abandon of an 
artisL While on the Brahmaputra he wrote 

Tbe Btesmer la gliding on the rfrer We are bQ alttlng os the dedc. The 
rlrer k)akB wide *■ the tea. We am tee the befiha, far eway on either aide 
the dltfance between the two may be two mSJee or a Utile orcr The Toy age 
win take abont fifteen days. SobOme peace haa deeceoded on the rher The 
moon, hidden behtod the dooda, ^readi a aoft fight orer the walera. The 
propenera, eren aa they cot their way throws^ the water bum ewtetiy Ex 
cept for tUa bum, peace la orer ererythliig and ev ery w here . I akme have no 
peace of mind The eteamer la not mine, the river la not mine I travel In 
the iteamer through the courtety of the power of which I am tired, which bu 
made India decrepit, l uatrelaa e. poor 

Few passages m hterature possess the intensity and 
grace of the moving appeal which he issued to Gujarata 


^ him who want^ coma Let him who can. Join the fniT Ereryono 
M mvited hot the hungry .lone ihill come to the feaW:. Othem, oven If they 

OTia will only be wary He who bM no hunger wIH not leUih eren iweeta. 
Tho hungry win relkheren. dry cratolhiewL LtowJ«, thaw who under 

^nomctHjpcntlon eim .lone .tmri by It He who undertond. find. 

« Uraigtttla. rtep. lert we nay 
inelL„ CtyDdI»bedienneofUw.l Wemeno longer Ignorant of IL M 
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ly 

Mahatma Gandhi's works in Gujarati may be clarified 
under three heads . (i) the articles in Navajivana ; (ii) Atma- 
kathU, Autobiography, (m) Dakshina AfncSnS SatyUgra- 
hano Itihlisa \ (iv) Aiogya Vise SUmanya jMna, (v) and 
Pai) 0 , Letters, only some of which have been published so 
far. Since he became the editor of the weekly Navajivana 
till it stopped m 1932, week after week except when m jail, 
he has addressed to the Gujaiatis his views and theories, 
his sermons, confidences, and battle-cries Few other 
newspapers in the world have had a similar popularity and 
influence in their area of circulation as this small, unos- 
tentatious sheet which never screamed a headline and 
never published an advertisement With many, it replaced 
the novel and the PurSna in interest A single copy of this 
weekly has often brought to a distant hamlet its o^y jour- 
nal and gospel of life. 

Mahatma Gandhi has given to Gujarati prose a new 
sense of power. His vocabulary has been drawn from 
many sources His style, though sometimes loosely woven 
m construction, is direct, clear and easily comprehensible, 
the result of precise thinking and an incessant effort to 
avoid the devious by-paths of rhetoric and sophistry. An 
unerring sense of proportion keeps both expression and 
imagination under judicious restraint The literary element 
is always subordinated to the author’s pnme motive, which 
is to touch the living chord m the reader’s heartland vivify 
him into action. Sometimes, and particularly in AimakatM, 
the style carries itself with grace. The charms are disposed 
of well and wisely, and become part of the general effect, 
not the mam source of it. His thunder acquires a severe 
majesty, his appeal its persuasiveness, his confession its 
poignancy, as much by a proper use of the proper word as 
by his personality. Sometimes, he is slyly humorous or 
playful. But he prefers monotony of expression to a 
varied literary effect. With him, beauty of expression has 
to be a humble house-maid to Truth. And the reader in- 
variably falls under the spell of ‘the bare, sheer, pene- 
tratmg power of every line,’ of his, which, under the stress 
of some great emotion, attains biblical strength. 
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W.DMdmt coot them. Uwodo notforjctwhot HoDn.lf«clm 
. arm taW. Ki IU P«mta<«o « lurr, 
oor rdoltof^th thorn to good «e »t>d render It tjeneadjl to them M weB 


Eitotbeworti 

Mahatma Gandhi 8 Autobiography, or as U 

is called, ‘ My Experiments with Truth’ is a rccogni^ 
masterpiece in the autobiographical literature of the 
world. Any summary of its contents here is unnecessary 
as the work has, ere now, been translated into rnany 
languages. The overshadowing personality and acmeve 
meats of the author render a literary estimate of the work 
rather difficult. It Is a narrative of his struggles to intro- 
duce Truth as a dominant principle of life. Its language, 
though monotonous at times presents Gujarati in one of its 
best forms a racy vehicle for compact literary expression. 
A perfect sense of proportion ^aracterlscs ctery line. 
The story la told with great skill and energy All cxcre- 
sences have been cut out , every incident contributes to 
the breathless interest of the narrative. Some incidents 


of one of the most romantic lives are thus brought out 
m rehef The author as a child stealing a part of 
the servant’s ornament and then confessing it to a loving 
father his father's last illness during which he escapes 
from the patient's room to his own bedroom his trying to 
turn mto a sartorial gentleman when in England his being 
thrashed by a European on his first amval in Pretoria , his 
treatment by the colonists on his amval at Durban, and 
such other equally well known incidents are desenbed with 
an art which many novelists might envy The facts are pre- 
sented eSectively Fewest possible words deftly arranged 
suffice to pamt a striking picture. Conversation is natural 
though It scarcely throbs with life. Characters have not 
the promethean spark breathed into them but are drawn 
by touches just suffiaent to bring out their outstanding 
features. 


^ a specimen of literary art it has its place among the 
best^^ks m Gujarfitl prose. Its value as an autobio- 
grap^ arises from two thmgs the intensely susceptible 

ceaseless struggle 

mth it in every sphere of hfe. Both are bid bare wiuf p 
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is its inevitable destination And we can court It Many have gone there, 
undergone its hardships, and returned Why can we not do as much ? It is 
not so difficult But — ? 

But if martial law is declared? If Gurkhas come? If Tommy Atkins 
comes? Suppose they bayonet us, shoot us, make us crawl? They are wel- 
come Let them come. But If we arc asked to crawl ? Then too, we must be 
ready to die rather than crawl We shall then only die by the bayonet instead 
of the plague We are not likely to run away, if we are fired on , we have now 
acquired so much strength that we will receive the bullets on our chests, like 
playthings. We shall convert the Gurkhas into our brothers If not, what 
happiness is greater than dying at the hands of a brother ? Even as we say 
this, we feel proud 

But if— 

I am confident this time that timid GujarSta will show its mettle But as 
I write, my pen is heavy Whenever did Gujarata hear gunshots ? When did 
it see rivers of blood flowing ? Will Gujarata withstand shots fired like crack- 
ers? Heads broken like earthen pots? If Gujarata sees other heads broken, 
it will feel glorious. When it sees its own head broken, it will be immortal 
Why do you want training ^ Confidence 1 You will never acquire confidence 
by a Congress resolution It is God who helps the weak. God alone gives 
courage. Whom Rama protects, none can injure. He has given us the 
body Let Him, if he wants, take it away Even if you so desire you cannot 
treasure up this body Like money, it has to be spent in noble acts What 
nobler occasion for giving up life than when you are combating this atrocity ? 
Whoever believes thus sincerely, will receive bullets with his bare chest, his 
face smiling 

The literary art is made use of m every one of these sen- 
tences With consummate success, and yet the prmcipal 
object of inspiring the reader to action is never lost sight 
of. 

Our difficulties are as great as the Himalayas. But great though our difficul- 
ties are none the less great are the remedies at our dispo'^al We are descended 
from am ancient race We have witnessed the decline of the civilizations of 
Rome, Greece and Egypt Our civilization had, like the sea, its ebb and 
tide , but like the sea it has continued changeless We have m the country all 
necessary equipments to make life self-contained It has high mountains 
and rivers. It has an abundance of natural beauty Its sons have left us a 
legacy of glonous exploits This land is the storehouse of ascetic ideals Here, 
all religions hve side by side. Here alone, all gods command veneration. With 
such advantages, if we cannot teach the world the lessons of peace by some 
extraordinary deed, if we cannot win the English by our pacific activities we 
will have disgraced our inheritance Our connection with the English, then, 
would have been wasted. The Enghsh are enterpnzmg They are rehgious 
They have self-confidence They are a race of heroes They work for free- 
dom But the spirit of commerce dominates them They have not always 
thought of the moral value i of the means employed by them to acquire 
wealth. They worship modem civilizatioa They have forgotten andent 
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It IS Indeed difficult to Interpret the writings of 
Mahatma Gandhi m a few lines. In the first instance few. 
Indeed would have thought in 1914 when he retumco 
from Africa that within a few years, a man almost superhu* 
irifln in vision and conduct would preside over an asramn 
at Sabannari that the mahavmtas would be observed by 
him as by the sages of mythology , that he would forge 
with them a comprehensive movement for achieving 
national strength and International dignity that through 
him the idealism of India would stand vindicated as the 
means of the worlds salvation. But facts stranger than 
fiction have come to pass. In daily conduct and current 
Uterature, truth, non i^lence, and stem self-disapline are 
recognised not as ideals but living realities And in a new 
wave of nabonallsni India has found her souL 


NotlitaslmtTniUiliModtttii«.noiccthedcfinlUmoIGo<lljl 3 t Tome, 
Trath It the torerelgQ priodplo, which toctodei nil prlndptct. Thit truth 
It DCS cnly tmlfatolneli In wonts, but ImthlDhKsa In thoQEht alM, tnd Dot only 
tbe rcftUm tmth t< our concepBon. but the Alaolme Tnitb, the Elemal Prin- 
ciple, that la God. 


Of late, a life spent In search of this punaple has led 
him a step further God is Truth ’ is now replaced by the 
formula that Truth alone Is God a living Almighty Force. 
This Truth is the end of all efforts. It Is to be attamed 
^y by an increasing surrender of self and all it values 
The path of surrender is along the five vratas fundamental 
to Arya^ture Non violence. Truth Non stealing Sexual 
a Nouiiossession, It ia to be pursued with 

humility at ail times, in thought, word and deed. It? 
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transparent fiankness which makes the work at once so 
interesting and so inspiring. One is naturally reminded of 
Goethe’s Ti nth and Beaniy tn My Life and Rousseau’s Con- 
fessions. MahStma Gandhi is quite as (^etached as Goethe, 
if not more, in leviewing his past life Aimakaihn certainly 
lacks the great literary chaim of the other two works It 
has sincerity but not abandon, literary technique but not 
literary beauty It is not the expression of an exuberant 
temperament but of an effort to control it. It has a hard 
metallic quality which the other two are free from. Goethe 
reveals the struggles through which he waded to an artistic 
detachment , Rousseau tells us of his clumsy dance through 
life with the thrill of unforgotten joy in his voice; MahatmS 
Gandhi describes only the ruthlessness with which he 
repressed himself. We appreciate the one; we love the 
other , we revere the last What detracts from the hterary 
greatness of the AtmakathU scarcely affects its value as 
one of the most precious of human documents. 

VII 

When Mahatma Gandhi’s letters come to be published, 
they will fill volumes of valuable literature Every letter 
is a perfect gem, well and appropriately worded, with a 
ringing note of candour They are models of conciseness. 
Many are playful , some loving Many administer a pater- 
nal rebuke , some, with indescribable restraint, hit, and hit 
well; a few are intimate; scarcely any throbs with the 
impulse of an unguarded moment The author adjusts the 
tone, the language and the perspective of every letter with 
uncanny precision so as to have the desired effect on the 
addressee These letters have provided him with his 
greatest instrument of controlling the conscience and con- 
duct of his friends and adherents No man has wield- 
ed so great an influence through his letters, and few 
literary men have written theirs with such art It is rarely 
that one comes across such an inimitable epistle as the one 
he wrote from the Yeravda Jail to the children of the 
Sabarmati Asrama 

Ordinary birds cannot fly without wings. With wings, of course, all can fly. 
But if you, without wings, will learn how to fly, then all your troubjes will 
indeed be at an enfl And I will teach jrou. 
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culture, India lives for and through th^ Her freedom 
13 bat a step tovrards theur becoming world-forces. 

After the fiery ordeals of recent years, who dare say 
that these are impos^le ideala? 

These teacUngs have given a new direction to literary 
currents. Mahatma Gandhi a inexorable demand of hi» 
self and others is that every human activity should directly 
lead to moral and social good Imagination revolvmg 
m shapes and things of tempting beauty, has no place in 
his scheme of things. He is the foe of anarchy and indivi 
dualism and win not admit the value of romance which 
does not keep close to the earth His insistent emphasis 
on truth challenges the earher values m art and life. Man’s 
function IS to become a umt of an organised whole, except 
m so far as it is necessary to achieve individual moral 
tnumpK Joy of life, not ansmg from a sense of duty ful 
filled, has no nght to exist Power bom of truth, seif-dis- 
oplme and service is the supreme good Beauty apart from 
it has little or no significance. 

These teachings, coupled withMahatma Gandhi smdilfer 
ence to hterature as such has led some to mterpret them 
to mean that the language of hterature should te that of 
the man in the street and that the only test of hterature is 
its immediate usefulness to the masses His works, how 
ever do not warrant any such inference. 

K 

DattatrayaBalkrishnaKalelkar (Bom 1886), popularly 
known as Kaka Kalelkar, may be mduded in this chapter 
as his literary work is characterised more by the hterary 
tendencies for which Mahatma Gandhi stands than hy 
which the mam currents of Gujarati literature ex- 
Mbit His works are Bimlmno Provasa Journey to 
^"i KaMkoma Ukho, -WrilinKS of 

Kalelkar (192j0 bemg a large volume consisting of articles 
ra div^ su^e^ Ota^t, Divsla , Northern Walls (1925) 
b^g the author's experience in jail POrvormwa (1923^ 
f reminiscences and Lokamata 

S 6nSua.“l^‘® of descnptive articles on the 
nvers Of India. The miscellaneous writings can broadly 
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greatest foe is self-satisfied materialism with its results, 
luxury, strife, industrialism, avarice, egotism. 

This Truth is not a philosophical ideal to be realised m 
forests and caves. It has to be pursued actively in all 
departments of life ; in the villages and the slums, in the 
solution of individual, social and political problems. In 
the course of this pursuit, every detail has to be attended 
to, piactical wisdom applied, and manual labour lifted to 
a position of dignity The affairs of man including politics 
have to be purged of untruth and sordidness. Men and 
women have to be fiee and equal, subject only to the law 
of truth and service. Suffering, voluntarily invited, and 
stern discipline have to replace stnfe. Revolutions have 
to be achieved by orgamsation. War, the monstrous child 
of a godless materialism, has to be replaced by Love. A 
humble rehgious attitude of mind has to replace the arro- 
gance underlying modern life. Truth and non-violence, no 
longer the impossible standards of ethics, have to inspire 
collective activities, raising struggling nations, elimmatmg 
exploitation, breathing into international affairs a new 
hopa The poor, the miserable and the down trodden are 
Dandranargyna, the Divine manifested m the miserable, 
and are to be worshipped with devotion and service 
Human life, reared on self-imposed renunciation, is to be 
a romance full of joy. 

Satya, Truth, when working out these results actively, 
is SatySgraha Passive resistance, civil disobedience and 
non-co-operation are its different phases. It is suffering, 
openly invited and cheerfully borne, in vindication of 
Truth. It abhors hate and injustice as much as secrecy and 
diplomacy. 

Satyagraha is Love. The law of Love, call It attraction, affinity, cohesion 
if you like, governs the world Life persists in face of death The Universe 
persists in spite of destruction continually going on Truth triumphs over un 
truth Love conquers hate God eternally triumphs over Satan A Satya- 
grahi has no power he can call his own. All the power he may seem to possess 
is from God 

Thus Isvarapranidhana, the attitude of conscious and 
willing surrender to God’s will, found in saints and 
martyrs, inspires mdividual and collective action. This 
outlook and method are the proud hentage of Aryap 
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m the Himalayas all that the author has seen His puritanic 
attitude m hterature does not permit him to tread the path 
of pure imagination, but it is neither harsh nor unplcasing. 
He has the restless spint of a literary vagabond wiio 
loves the open air, the great silent spaces, the lonely to- 
vrermg heights. He yearns for the life of the great sadhus 
who roam unrestnetrf over hill and valley seeking com 
munion with nature He loves nature, not as a loycr, 
but as a philosopher In the tree m the river, in the 
fo^t, he seeks the hidden meaning the message of 
andent pshla who people his imagination. Within the four 
wahsoflhejail he can love the ant, the bird, the cat, the 
andMt ^ awaiting death. He can establish friendly 
Mahons with them , he can shed a tear over their misery 
Wim a classic quotation, be can narrate the cruel incident 
n front of his cell Aided by 

out of thfi’mnct!* ° *1/ literary Jacques sucking wisdom 

out Of the most insignificant inddent of jail life. 

X 

fluence. S'Ssm S amskrtic in 
ence to Aryan cultured attitude with refer 

shastriclore Rtaa “ ^fahmapa steeped in 

^e m thewo^whmh j 'Ivo and 

^ inception of lUeTSS,^ tho 

f^etions are to him li«n^^^ Classic 

■aw fa life, the law of There is but one 

him is very simple. 

%2i^H:i3ss 

“•> Dl Immortality and 
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be classified as (a), character sketches, (b) essays on 
Hindu festivals, places of pilgnmage and puranic episodes , 
(c) articles on educational and social subjects, on literature, 
arts and politics. Many of these were published in the 
weekly Navfivana, while he was its editor during the 
absence of Mahatma Gandhi in jail. 

For a Maharashtrian by birth and education, his com- 
mand over the language is phenomenal His style is 
flexible, direct, expressive, of fastidious workmanship, 
uniformly mamtainmg a high level of idiomatic charm. It 
indulges in Samski^’tic graces without effort or pedantry. 
Its richness is due as much to the influence of Samskrta as 
to the imaginative element of the author’s temperament. 
Often, it has the quiet manner of a teacher expounding his 
subject, sometimes, as in the OiarMi-DlvUlo, it is light 
and playful. It never yields to the temptation of being 
blunt or colloquial On occasions it rises to an eloquence 
not often surpassed by the recognised masters of Gujarati 
prose. Kaka recoils as much from the oppressive, concen- 
trated directness of the Mahatma as from the flond extra- 
vagance of some of the romantic authors of the day. 

Though his approach to problems had been moulded into 
definite shape long before he came under Mahatma Gandhi’s 
influence, he accepts the two great canons of the latter’s cult : 
first, that literary art must directly tend to moral or social 
good , and secondly, that it must be based on facts. But 
Kaka’s vivid imagination and love of romance flow together 
vigorously within the rocky banks of those two canons. 
He IS a good story-teller, many of his essays narrate a 
Puranic or a historic incident, or an incident from experien- 
ce with vivid charm. His HtmUlayano PravUsa, at some 
places, reads like a novel He often invests realities with 
his imagination till they shine with the attractive hue of 
romance. 

The author’s imagination is richly infused with associa- 
tions of ancient India His memory is full of images 
which a life-long study of Samskrta literature only can 
provide. Without any effort, he can see in modern life 
traces of gorgeous Puranic tints, which he calls living 
history It is only a romantic author’s eye which can see 
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caste distinctions. He appeals to it to utilise the institution 
for warding off the cala^ty of national servitude. 

I ti 7 to vtea&M the kkiU whidi ere behlod the caste. 1 finnl; beOeve 
that this ttnlqae fnstltutloo created bjr the XiTan race and p re sOT cd for 
of jean b not intended to be conafgoM to the gmre-janL 

He is remorselessly logical. He is against modem 
education, and would prefer not to teach English to stu 
dents. Even international trade is a sin. Exports and 
imports are as much anathemised as the study of foreign 
language and culture. Nay more, he cannot but view with 
surprise the growing fondness for love marriage in 
Gujarata. 

EowdlilGtiJ>iiUKiiiilretlil>(i>admsfwlan'muTt!a«7Ii|ta(ilEiBt7lD- 
berentfai the bad? lilt the Inbedutiico of dri Kciliii? li It a fnjit of the 
bbikti of teaden like Vallibhi? Or h It to Indian cdony of the European 
empire of Svedenbori? Orb ittfl lore brought here, laden on the Hry of 
poetsUkeKBbi>!,£iom the land of gaali? 

One can easily understand how modem Gujarflta, bubblmg 
over with a fresh, free life and permeated with the spirit 
of renaissance, finds it difficult to appreaateKakaKalelkar 
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religion with the words Not with wealth, not with progeny,, but with self- 
abnegation alone can immortality be attained. 

His appreciative portraits of two ascetics whom he met 
in the Himalayas, is a fitting tribute to that much-maligned 
race of itinerant Mahatmas who have contributed so 
greatly to the growth and permanence of Aryan cultura 
Admiration for ancient Indian practices takes the author 
even to the length of extolling the suicidal leap which 
devout enthusiasts take into eternity by jumping off Bhairav 
Ghati, a crag in the Himalayas. He holds this act to be 
praise-worthy, as it is inspired by a ‘ desire to merge oneself 
into the glonous beauty of nature to be ‘ m tune with the 
infinite, forgetting the bondage of this contemptible body.’ 
The author adds : “ Sometimes death is the true glory of 
life 

He has accepted Mahatma Gandhi’s guidance, foi, in 
him the author has found the teacher who could effectively 
preach the gospel of Sanatana Dharma. 

Now shall end all strife, hatred will disappear, and spiritual great- 
ness will tnumph Whether Mahatma Gandhi is a World Teacher or a 
precursor of such a Teacher, a morning star heralding his arrival, I do not 
know I do not even want to know this. The night is at an end There la 
light all over To those who have faith, this ought to be enough. I do not 
compare Mahatma Gandhi with Mahavira, Buddha or ^rl Krsbba But the 
religion he has preached is the essence of Jamism, Buddism and Bhagvata 
Dharma and is, therefore, superior to them all” 

XI 

This wonderfully self-confident attitude, so unfamiliar 
to GujarSta literature, can only be attributed to the author’s 
birth and education in a part of the country where ortho- 
dox Hinduism flounshes in strength The solution which 
he offers in his Swadesludhanna for ills afflicting modem 
India provides a comprehensive gospel of Swadeshism. It is 
‘ a creed which has for its object an Indian India. The exi- 
gencies of progress, the international struggle for existence 
the difficulties which beset political life have no terror for 
him. In valuing life, he insists on an exclusively swadeshi 
measure. ‘The question is not of the hand which uses it, 
but of the nature of the measure used He has no sympa- 
thy for young Guj'arsta, which has started obliterating 
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Born of a respectable Brahmapa family of Broach, he 
passed through the usual studies at school and college, and 
came out as a lawyer m 1913. Law he has accepted as his 
profession but his love is for Mother India and be has 
striven to fulfil this love, among other things, through liter 
ature. The crowning blessing of his life, however, came 
when, after the death of his first wife, he mamed his pre- 
sent \^e, LHavati and found in her his twin souL Munslu s 
has been a life of strenuous work and multifold activities. 
He spent busy days in the University of Bombay, in the 
Bombay Legislative Council and in the High Court and 
found time and energy to edit the monthly GujarUla and 
to pour forth an uninterrupted stream of essays, stones 
plays and novels. In 1930 he joined the Congress and has 
spent over two years in jaU. 

Munshi's works may be considered in classified groups 
as under — 

L Soaal and semi political novels Vtram VasiilUla 
Revenge Accomplished, (1913-14) KonoVOhka'i Who is 
Guilty ? (1915-16), Scapnadrshfa The Dreamer (1924-25), 
and Snetuisambhrama, Confusion in Love (1931-32) 

2. Historical romances comprising the splendid trio- 
logy about the Calukyas of Gujarata Potajuiii PrabhuO, 
The Greatness of Pa(ana (191®, Gujaratano Nutha, The 
Lord of Gujarata, (1918-19) and RajadhirSja, The King of 
Kings, (19^23) the beautiful gem J’lihvtvallabha (1920- 
21) , and the first of another series dealmg with the Imperial 
Mauryas BhagvHn Kau'tlya (1924 25) 

3. Puranlc dramas based on ancient historical tradition 
of India Pttrandarapar^jaya, The Conquest of Indra (1922) 
Avibhakatma, The Soul Undivided (1923) Tarpapa The 
Obsequial Offenng (1934), and Putrasamov^l Like Unto a 
Son (1929) Dhnwaswamimdevi (1928) though not strictly 
Puranic, may also be considered in this group LopOmudra 
( 1933) IS subdivided mto one novel VUvaraihaani three 
plays, SamiarakanyB DevaSdheh, and Yiivamtrarsht deal 
ing -irith the life of the Rgvedic Visvamitra and the first 
authentic mcident of Indian history the war between the 
Aryan king Divodasa and the Dasyu king feambara. 
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MOPRUK TPNPr.N'CIES. Part I* MUNSHI. 

{ Pij vai ) 

KnniKnHl Mine! hi Miin* !u (fhrn ITk^T) — Hi'* tcchniciuc — IV/nrI 
Va''^t'!i'—Kn‘i) \Tih S i f > '■ I 'T ^ Sf / nr r— Trilnf^ rf /Tifar r.rl 

P/r'’/ 'I'.'i, Cturri'lrr ^ iV, ‘I r nt tl lu' >' '/ ir V'/j^ — I’lirrii C (lrnm''c — 

.f (Ir tin /i;» *> ' 'i —hi ^*ri >//"/ —llfchrtroi'^TlJCnd 

— Mrcclhncoiin pro't \ orl -I'.M'n n,>’i^ of IitT.nturc nrcl life— 77>ijj/n 
Uota f>— rv.i > ‘ 

Modern Gujnrrill litcmlurc shows nfcal richness and 
variety. Irresponsible flinhls of the romantic tendency 
have been brouedU under control Human nature and 
experience, in line proportions, now attracts authors 
Dramatic presentation of life is no longer an unknown art, 
humour is coming into its own. 7 he novel, the short 
story, and the drama ha\e attained distinctive form, 
hterarj' art has acquired greater freedom, a more skilful, 
technique, a higher crcativeness. 

I 

[It was an unexpected lionour to be asked to write about Munshi in the 
present work Obviousl} it would lia%c been bad taste for a wntcr — anybody 
c^cept, perhaps, Bernard Shaw— to write at length about himself And 
Munshi has certainly not got the false modest) of Iea\irg himself out an any 
survey of our modern literature. And when ho asked me to write about him, I 
undertook to do so w ith great pleasure The reader will of course notice the 
difference in style and treatment — I J S Taraporevala ] 

Kanaiyalal Maneklal Munshi (Born 1887) occupies a pro- 
minent place m modern Gujarati literature This versatile 
writer came before the public m 1913-14, as if afraid of his 
‘ reception, under the pen-name Ghanasyama The promise 
of his first venture, Voanl Vasiilata (1913-1914), which indi- 
cated the nse of an author of the first magnitude m the 
language has been more than fulfilled, for Munshi has, in 
the last two decades, given to Gujarata work after work of 
great bnlliance, 
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bttt isTths, and occ up y hImaeU with baoDog ill upbobteiy Into tbo preieat or 
be can pi'Q i ec l the drama of Hfe ar o un d hhn on the acrecn of tbe peaL As I 
hare cnderitood It. tbe art of KiOdin, Shakeapeare of Scott, Sago and 
Dmnaa b of tbe latter varfety And wbh my limited powera, I have ahraya 
cDde a vo ur c J to keep tbe Ideal of thb art before me, and to bring the romance 
into doee co rT ta pondence with Dfe. Romantidim, I felt, was too much Id the 
dbnda.^ 

Again be adds 

The do mtfant thcffle of moat of my worlct la love, not aa a thing to be 
talked of with a hctabed voice or atlded by conventional altuatioo or poetic 
pfaraaea, bnt love aa be beatrldea the modem world, leaving footprinta In teara 
and In blood In defiance of moral p re ce p tor a or nnctimonioita humbuga and 
cold-blooded prodea- I have tried to view this emotion through Ita weakness 
and strength, Ua angulah, tormoQ and tragedy ha anbllme smreoder 
and no leas glorkroa ioy I hive done H In the belief that In ha frank defines* 
don alone Uea tti poetry and Its i^ory and Its only chance of escape from aor 
dMnesa end vulgarity In poraalog this Idea, I have been guilty of offending 
agalnat tbe Dterary coorentlona of Guiartta. But Hfe In ha reafity La sacred 
to me not ao much tbe laws made to bind IL* 

in 

The very first work of Munshj, Veram Vasuiita, is one 
of his best, because it strikes tbe keynote of all his later 
writings. The vision of India great in the future as she 
was In the past, nay even greater is always before the 
authors mind. The story begins with the struggles of a 
young man Jagat, against dire poverty Raghubbai, an 
offiaal of the small state of Ratnagadh takes the fatheriess 
boy and his mother under his protection Jagat becomes 
strongly attached to a neighbour’s little dau^ter Tamnan. 
His mother’s attraction proves too much for Raghubhal 
and with her sofi she has to take refuge in the house of 
her husband s elder brother at Surat to escape dishonour 

Years pass and Jagat now a college student, meets 
his Tamnan again now in the spring flush of youth 
and beauty at Dumas near Surat The vacation a dream of 
happiness passes away all too soon. The lovers part with 
tears and as they kiss are observed by tbe step-mother of 
Tanmam She is indignant caste rules forbid her marry 
iug Jagat Tamnan is sacrificed at the altar of caste and 
married to a rake. On thd other hand Jagat returns home 


t Aisaou pstn ant (GaW 

2. Alallit (GnJ.) UopuUIalul. 
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4. Social dramas : Vavashcthhun Svclianlrya, The Free- 
dom of Vavasheth (1915), Be Kharnha Jana, Two Bad People 
(1924), yl;;;r7;;/*’//^7, The Obedient (1927), and Knkam Shashi 
The Uncle’s Shashi, 1928, Brahmacaryuh ama, The Hermi- 
tage of Continence, (1931). 

5. Short stones collected in a volume entitled Mnri 
lOimJa anc Biji V(Uo. 

6 Ketinha Lekho, Some Writings, Vols I and II, 
1925-26, which contain essays and notes, addresses and 
character sketches , ThodUnka Rasadarsdno ; Some Interpret- 
ations of Beauty (1933), being a study of literary art and 
Wiakti with special reference to Gujarati literature ; 
Adivacano (1933) being the annual inaugural addresses of the 
author as the president of the Sahity a Samsad from 1923-1929. 

7. The prose-poem anc Snkht, The Child and His 
Comrade (1932) 

8 Na>satyo-Bhakta Hanno (1933) a life of the poet, 
Naisinha Mehta, with a critical introduction dealing with 
his works and age. A similar biography is Narmad, 
Ai vUcinomnu Adya, The First Among Moderns Adadhe 
Basic, Half Way, an autobiography is published in part. 

II 

Since his college days, Munshi has revelled m European 
literature. Dumas, Hugo and Scott, Goethe and Shelley, 
and the moderns with Bernard Shaw at their head, have 
been his literary godfathers. His true strength has Iain in 
deriving power and vigour from his reading, in fusing his 
materials with creative imagination and producing works 
of lasting worth Munshi has always acknowledged his 
indebtedness to his favourite masters. 

The principle features which I brought to Gujarati fiction were an interest- 
ing story, dramatic situation and dialogue, and living characters I have re- 
mained first and foremost a story-teller, not a morahst. In the beginning, I 
had as my modei the art of the greatest story-teiler m world's literature, 
Alexander Dumas. Further, I have painted neither ‘ good boys,' beloved of 
schoolmasters, nor pale abstractions, but full blooded men and women who 
love and fight and sin and struggle as in actual life My principal concern was 
the real drama of life, neither theories of life nor morals 

I have found it impossible to look upon a historical novel as anjdhlng but 
a romantic view of life A bygone age, as it actually was, can never be drawn 
by a literary artist. He can either treat the past as an alien world and its men 
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prison by piapayflma before the death sentence can be 
earned out 

Jagat learns the true value of the pnee paid by his guru 
to huy his perfection , and deades to be worthy of the price 
paid. He dehberately sets out to woo and win Rama, the 
daughter of his arch-enemy, who has been pining for him 
and leads her with him to Ratnagadh as his mate and 
comrade in the great work of nation-building 

It is clearly a first attempt There are many faults m 
the structure of the plot, m the denouement in the style 
and in the language of this work. But Jagat is very true 
to life Ra^ubhai the villain of the piece, is a forceful 
character Anantananda— the Ideal— is m the background 
more or less as becomes the Inspirer and Teacher Among 
the woman characters there are only two who might be 
considered here — Tanman and Rama. They are in strong 
contrast to each other The former is forceful and asser 
bve, magnificent In her rebellion and even in her defeat 
Raimis the typical gentle Hindu maiden, her life being 
inspired only by love and self-surrender 

Kono Vnlihi'i mercilessly exposes the trickeries of the 
self-styled religious teachers in Hindu society The story 
centres round Mani a child widow who has been betrayed 
by a so-called respectable man and who to hide her 
shame and save her child escapes to a small village. Ulh- 
mately pursued by shocked respectability and obllgmg 
vice, she seeks refuge with a student Muchakunda a 
gentleman in every sense. But some busy bodies write to 
Muchakunda s father and the old man, bigoted and ortho- 
dox though good hearted arrives, and to save his son 
forces him to marry his betrothed the ugly one-eyed 
Kashi Jealousy poverty and Mams beauty complicate 
an unfortunate situation Muchakunda falls ill Mani, 
defying conventions, nurses bun The patience of the poor 
woman is angelic and her unceasing devotion to Mucha 
kunda— oven to the extent of remaining with him while 
her own child is drawing her last breath— is superb After 
a time Kashi dies, and the lovers are united m wedlock. 

It has been successfully rendered on the cmema film 
but as a novel it is certainly weak The work is character 

43 
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to Sural to find the wicked KaRhubhai poisoning with his 
presence the dying moments of his saintly mother. He 
takes a vow to avenge himself on Raghubhai. 

On his return to Bombay, he learns of Tanman’s for- 
cible maiiiagc, and, later, of her death. With his heart 
full of haired towatds society, Jagat goes to Sadhu 
Ramkisandasji at Ratnagadh to find peace in his old 
haunts. Unable to do so, he icsolvcs to kill himself, but is 
saved by SwAm] Anantanand who forbids him to take the 
life God has given him 

This Anantanand's ambition m life is to leaven modern 
life with the ancient ideals of India, and he is training a 
band of assistants to help him build up a young and 
vigorous nation. IIis centre of work is Ratnagadh. Jagat 
becomes his disciple, and is soon the foremost among all 
his followers For the work of Anantamandala, Jagat 
comes to Bombay, where Raghubhai has been trying to 
destroy Anantanand’s schemes. Jagat gets the chance of 
repaying his old debt, and rendering service to his cause at 
the same time Raghubhai’s daughter, Rama, falls in love 
with him , and Raghubhai, not knowing the real position of 
Jagat, also tries to win such an eligible son-in-law. Poor, 
loving Rama suffers from both sides , from her father, who 
has no regard for her, and from Jagat who hopes to injure 
the father by playing with the daughter’s affections. 

Between Raghubhai and Anantananda matters rapidly 
come to a head. Raghubhai employs Tanman’s uncle to 
steal some important documents from Anantananda’s safe 
The attempted robbery by Tanman’s uncle is frustrated by 
Jagat. Carried away by his personal wrong, he allows the 
thief to be murdered by his discarded mistress, Tanman’s 
step-mother, and lets her escape. An inquiry into a 
murder in Anantanand’s own residence would be most 
unfortunate for the Mandal , so Anantananda burns all the 
compromising documents, and when the police come in 
calmy takes upon himself the full responsibility for the 
murder. He tells Jagat in his prison-cell • “ Thy perfection 
has to be paid for, and the price for it is my life.” Then 
only Jagat sees the true meaning of the saying that venge- 
ance belongs to God alone. The swami passes away in 
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Pure humour 13 found m every page of this delightful 
book. The characterisation is true to life. The innocent 
professor his wife, loving but uncouth in the extreme, the 
bold girl Mohmi, the gemal old uncle and the good old aunt 
Jaskore, and above all the braggart, Shamshere Bahadur, 
are all characters which will live. 

IV 

The historical romances of Mtmshl are the best known 
of his works, though over the first of the famous triology — 
Pa\anam Frabhuia — there was a storm of protest from the 
Jama commumty These three deal with the most glorious 
penod of Hindu Gujarata — the reign of Siddharaja Jayasl 
nha. Through all the three we can clearly trace the 
growth of M iinahi as a novelist He goes from strength to 
strength, and In the third ROjndMrBja we clearly recognise 
the masterfaand. 

fWajunM Prabhuta still shows signs of the prentice 
hand But the defects are few while the beauties are 
many 

The story revolves round the efforts of the mimster 
Mnhjala to consolidate the kingdom of Pafapa durmg the 
mmority of Kmg Jayasiliha Cfllukya. She has come from her 
far-off home In the south attracted by the personality of 
Mufijala rather than by the greatness of the king of Guja 
rata. In the beginnmg of her infant son s reign she desires 
to assume supreme control and to shake off Mufijala. But 
Patapa will not accept this. The people force her to see 
reason and to have their trusted, and well beloved Mufijala 
restored. Mipala jnelda with perfect grace, and m yielding 
wins a very real 'rfctory 

The second part of this tnology Gujartttano Nntha car 
nes the story forward. The power of the minister Mufijala 
IS now at its height, and we more than suspect that the 
real lord of Gujarata Gujaratano Natha, is he rather than 
Jayasifiha. Minajadevl is there, mature and wiser She 
can now love Mufijala with all her heart, and yet they 
both can keep their jiassion jinder complete control and 
combine for the good of their youthful King and country 
But the main mterest of the book centres round the 
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ised by a complete absence of humour. Mam is too sad 
and Muchakunda too serious to have developed this 
precious virtue 

Svapmdrshp resounds with the echoes of the Surat 
sessions of the Indian National Congress made famous by 
the ‘ Maratha shoe ’ flung at Sir Pherozeshaw Mehta It 
was the time when the revolutionary movement first started 
in Bengal Naturally it fired the youthful enthusiasm of 
young men and women all over the land. 

The story turns round a group of friends in the Baroda 
College who have formed a secret society to organise a 
revolution. They all attend the Surat Congress and help 
to break it up. There are fine miniature pen-pictures of the 
great Indian leaders of the period like Sir Pherozeshaw, 
Tilak, Gokhale, Aravmda Ghose, Lajpat Rai and Bepin Pal, 
most of them have passed away, but readers who have 
had the privilege of knowing them will undoubtedly ac- 
knowledge that Munshi has given us true portraits 
This work is a realistic picture of the lives of thousands 
of young students in India who begin as idealists and end 
by settling down to the humdrum ways of their fathers. 
The ideals of Anantananda in impatient and immature 
hands turn to grotesque mock-heroic dreams of the men- 
tally imbalanced . 

Snehasambhrama shows Munshi in a rollicking, boister- 
ous mood An extremely impressionable professor is very 
fond of many fair admirers, among others the wife of a 
Samshere Bahadur This leads to unexpected develop- 
ments The wife of the professor has her objections to 
her husband’s ways The whole tangled skein is un- 
ravelled one night at a lonely house to which the whole 
party is induced to attend by a practical joke played by a 
friend The final scene is full of bright sparkling comedy 
Shamshere Bahadur’s wife lets down her lover. At the end 
the disillusioned professor confesses to his wife and his 
beloved pupil, Mohini . “ I have been an ass Please forgive 
me I” In reply an old friend cooly offers him his snuff-box, 
saying “ Never mind, dear boy, just take a pinch It will 
clear your head”. 
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imprisons his king in an underground cellar The oppor 
tune arrival of MinaladevI and Jayasinha a queen makes 
Kflka’s work easy Rafiakadevi, Khengara a noble spouse, 
immolates herself on the funeral pyre of her dead lord on 
the banks of the BhogavT. The spot can be seen even now, 
and attracts numerous pilgrims. 

To resume the thread of the story, Kaka is ultimately 
told of the critical situation of Mrfiiart in the Broach 
Fort and he rushes to her rescue Heamvestoo late to 
save the heroic Mahjarl, who dies in the fort of starvation 
and he nearly goes out of mind with rage and grief He 
saves the fort and the book closes with the triumphal 
procession of Jayaslfihadeva as the overlord RaJadhlraja of 
Gujarata through the streets of Bhrgukaccha support^ by 
Mufijala Kaka and other great ministers. 

This tnology has given to Gujarati literature a splendid 
galaxy of great figures. Warriors and statesmen chief 
tains and noble ladies pass by m gorgeous procession. 
Through all the three works Mufljala stands out 
as the grandest figure. He stands solitary like some 
lone peak. His eye is everywhere, his hand is ready to 
Intervene at every crisis. Indeed he is the very spint of 
Gujarata incarnate in human form. Nothing rufEra hun. 
No sacrifice is too great for him if his land demands it, for 
has he not given up his own sister his wife and son so as 
to be able to serve his land the better? He looks cold 
hearted and calculating but his heart is warm and true. 
He never forgets true and loyal service. He has mastered 
his passions and in this mastery he stands above all others. 
For hiinaladevl his love is true as steel but pure as an ador 
ing worshipper e for his goddess. Mufljala is a great psycho- 
logical study of human character 

Munshls true strength lies in his understandmg of 
womans nund in all its varied aspects. MinaladevI, in 
the first work, is almost repellant through her stiff 
necked pride. Experience mellows her and she changes 
into the stately mother of her people. She can even 
be generous to Rflpaka who has preferred the Rfl of 
JunSgadha to her own son She it is who brings Jayasifiha 
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Brahmana, Kaka, the warrior ' without fear and without 
repioach’ Kaka is unlearned in Sathskrta lore, and 
though he has saved the accomplished daughter of a pandita, 
Mahjari, from a cruel fate, she despises him. She wants 
her lover to come to her, not ‘ like a dog to his mate’ but 
like a Parasu Rama ‘ irresistible as fire, unconquerable as 
Kailasa itself’. She tuins in disdain from this wandering 
trooper from the land Lata. The winning of this proud 
woman’s heart is the central episode of this book 

Meanwhile Kjng Jayasmha is attracted by a beautiful 
Raiput maiden— Ranaka— and wishes to send her a love 
message through Kaka But Ranaka is carried off from 
under the very nose of Jayasinha by Khengara, the youngest 
son of Ra Navaghana of Junagadha Kaka and Khengara 
are great friends, and the former actually helps the latter 
against his own master, and incidentally wins the esteem 
of Manjari. 

But the seed of bitter enmity is sown between Jayasmha 
and Khengara and this is described in the third book 
RSjndhirUja The war between Patana and Junagadha goes 
on for years, but Junagadha seems impregnable Kaka 
is called from Bhrgukaccha (Broach), where he is the mih- 
tary governor, to help at the siege of Junagadha His 
departure is a signal for the revolt of the old patriots of 
Lata to regain their independence from the sway of Patana 
Mahiari proves herself to be the worthy comrade of the 
great warrior, Kaka She maintains a firm hand over the 
defences of the citadel against the rebels. 

Munjala has extended his protection over Kaka But King 
Jayasmha cannot forget the help he had given to Khengara 
while carrying away Ranakadevi News of the revolt m 
Broach reaches Jayasmha, but he deliberately prevents its 
reaching the ears of Kaka and does not send immediate help 
to Manjari. The siege of Junagadha ends in the storming of 
the great fort, when Ra Khengara meets a glorious death. 
Jayadeva, exulting m the fact that Ranaka has at last been 
won, carries her off with him to Wadhwan But Kaka is 
pledged to the loving memory of his dear fnend Khefigara, 
and prevents his king from fulfilling his intentions towards 
Ranakadevi. When arguments are of no avail, he forcibly 
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captive is forced to beg at every door of the city for seven 
days, and men, women and children fall in love with the 
royal beggar The last scene may be described in the 
author’s words 

Whhoat betltitloD, milnTited. bd cane op itralght to the place where 
Mfoila itood, and snBed Hktmflevsatf taadnatJogaieTer 

“How troyoo, Mpplavatl?" Theloogtog of a lorer meeting hli beloved 
after agee, waa In Ua vcdca. Mrcfia could not mUe In reply all at once, bat the 
magic of Ui grTiHa and voice waa npoo ben Sbe snBed aweetly alowly with 
a face orenhadowed with grid Her eyea b rimm ed over with teara. Thetr 
met at If In an embrace. “ What can yoa give me now ? “ PrthlrfTana- 
abha aiked with the ten d eroet a of a food lovec. “ Yoa hare given me all that 
yon ever had." 

Theae worda bad a maddening effect on Mfialavaff. A wQd gale of pan* 
eioQ twept over her. She became oUlvioo of her ^Sgbt, the fcrankin, tbe 
place, tod looked at her krrer with eyea foil of Ion; 

“ Fair one T aaM he, “ do not be afraid. The world la both wicked and 
a tup ld, and wQ alwayi reaatin ao. You have brought beauty Into yoor Qfe, 
Kow let tbe world aay what It llkei.“ 

Mroib forgot heraelt Taflapa, tbe apectatoix even her aeaae of modetty 
Sbe threw away tbe pot In wUd ihe h^ the ahna and fell at the fettered feet 
of Madia. “ Forgive me, my lord, PrtfalTallabha, I am year morderer “ Mpoala 
took the dart from off MofiKt feet and placed It on her bead. 

“Yoo? My death waa predetermined at tbe very mooKat of my bhth. 
What can yoa do 

Tallapa aprang down from the phtferm on which be ttood and dragged 
Mp^ away Tbe ddeena aixl the aokfierv atood with teaia in their eyea 

* Whoae hu been dts trhnm^ mine or yooTfl 7* Man}a aaked Taflapa. 

Thii dephant of mine wlB ioat deckle who baa triompbed. said TtQapa. 
And leaving MfcSa on the ptatform, be came forward. 

Moflia IfogW alood “ WQ tt be yoor trlmnph 7 Too wanted to bend me 
to your wQl, trat I wlD die, anyieldlng aa ever Yoa prided yooraelf on yoor 
mortla and yon will hare the hdnooa tin of kQllcg a king Who 

k tbe conqueror yoo or I F MaC)a a reeoandlng voice, fall of contempt, waa 
heard by the whole crowd. 

In excitement TaHape bit hk Bpi. Hk ^ea flaabed with venom “ SoIdJera, 
take him there." 

Why ?“ aaked Mofik, “lam gotag there myadf.*' Saying ao. be atepped 
towardi tbe elephant with ionDy dignity AB eyea were fixed on hhn- Every 
one held hk hreetfa. 

Mnfija cooly walked In front TtSipa and a few aoldlera followed. He came 
and itood near tbe ekfhant for a whBe. Under Talkpa a arden, hk fetteii 
were removed. 

U n f ett e r ed, Mofik atood erect He removed the locka which bla 

forehead; and tamed hk majekte face to war da tbe people and Mpala, Hk 
eyea were fsxileek flaihing irreaktbla power A tmQe foil of Bweetnaaa and 
dignity played upon hk lipa. The people ahoddered. Some men and women 
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to his senses, and honours Rapaka, the wife of her fallen 
enemy as the Sati 

Manjarl is a different type of woman altogether. She is 
a highly intellectual person deeply versed m the intricacies 
of Samski^ta learning. Her ideals have been nourished on 
the glorious myth of the great Brahmana warrior, Parasu 
Rama, and she proudly refuses to look at the puny men of 
\ her days. When Kaka first comes to her notice, she has 
nothing but contempt for this vagabond trooper who 
knows no word of Samskift Kaka sets about to win her 
And when he performs valorous deeds, she flings her pride 
away, and gives herself to him body and soul. Manjari is 
one women m a thousand Her tragic death at the end of 
the third volume leaves the reader with tears in his eyes. 
Manjari has been the most brilliant and the most popular 
heroine in modern Gujarati fiction. 

Her lover, Kaka, can be best described as an overgrown 
boy in his love for adventure and fighting But he has a 
diplomat’s wisdom Jayasmha resents it and is afraid of 
him Though a loyal enough subject, he is the soul of honour 
and has the courage to face the king when he is in the 
wrong Kaka is a figure to love He will be to the boys of 
Gujarata what Richard the Lion-hearted is to England’s 
youth. 

Thus history is made to live in a way as had never be- 
fore been done in Gujarati. These three great works indeed 
are assured of a lasting place in the literature. 

Prthimvallabha is another historical novel dealing with 
the romantic figure of Munja of Dhara, the great lover of 
art and learning, and based on MunjarSsa m Pra- 
bandhaantUmani ^ The language is much more Sams- 
k^tised than in the earlier novels This work has been 
rendered into Hindi and Marathi, and staged, screened and 
recently acquired for a talkie Considered as a work of art 
it is an exquisite cameo, and is the best of the author’s 
romances 

When Tailapa decides to put Mufija to death and at the 
same time to publicly humiliate his sister Mi^nalavati, the 


1 Plot, vide p. 57 
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Aurva who destroyed the Non Aryan Haihayas and re- 
established Aryan supremacy in India under iOng Sagara. 
Sagara is the pupil of Aurva but loves the daughter of the 
Haihaya king Aurva forces him to sacrifice his love to 
save his land 

In these dramas, Munshi has tried to bnng these 
semi-divine figures down upon earth endowing them with 
human feelings but his attempt has met with doubt 
ful success. Divine honour paid to these great heroes for 
ages has removed from them all tracts of human weakness, 
and them reappearance with human attributes only makes 
the situation melodramatic rather than reahstic. In 
Putrasamovaifi, where we have the well known episode of 
hukracarya and Devayaui the characters are much better 
dehneated and the situations are better handled 

DliruvasuSniiMevi deals with a well known chapter of 
Anaent Indian History Here we move about amongst 
living men and women. The plot has been suggested by 
the recently discovered fragments of a Samak^ play called 
Devicandmguptam by Viiakhadatta the author of Mudrn 
rSkshasa. The majestic Dhruvaswamin] with her noble 
steadfastness and loyalty is a powerfully drawn character 
Candragupta, the Vlkramaditya of history stands out in 
admirable contrast with the ignoble Railiagupta. 

The sodal dramas are all racy and sparkling produc 
dons. As Munshi himself says about one of them, they are 
not to be read by those who are In love with respectability ’ 
They are thoroughly modem m spirit and can be relied 
upon to shock those who possess the old Indian mentality 
They are popular with the younger generation and are 
frequently staged by amateurs. They all are directed 
against the hypocrisy which covers life against foibles, 
great and smalL They describe every day realities, and 
the lesson is conveyed through rollicking comedy and 
hearty laughter The plots are woven with skill and 
situation comic and absurd develop in rapid succession. 

VavOshethnuh SvSiantrya is the story of a poor hen- 
pecked husband inspired by the example of Belgium defy 
mg Germany to make a bid for independence In Be 
Khorabafapa, Rambha the daughter of a rich lawyer prefers 
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began to sob MrnHli looked on an one out of her senses. The soldiers with 
faces set hard went on mechanically performing their duly.. .. .. 

Mufija looked with contempt at Tailapa and stepped near the trunk of the 
elephant There he stopped, as if in hesitation Tailapa got the moment he 
waited for " Arc you frightened ?*’ 

"The earth will crash to its doom when its lover begins to fear Fooll I 
was only thinking—’’ 

"Of what?" 

"Onl> this," Mufija replied, looking up witli pride. And his eyes were 
full of longing " I was only thinking what v/ill happen to poor Sarasvati 
Laxnu will now go to Vishnu. Victory will repair to Kartikeya But when 
Mufija will go, Sarasv’atl alono^vill be disconsolate." Saying this, he turned his 
back on Tailapa with Inexpressible contempt, and addressed the elephant thus, 
"First among elephant ! Prthivivallabha, the first among kings, has now come 
to you ! ’ 

The elephant stood as If In deep thought, then playfully waved its trunk, 
Mufija softly rubbing it all the time Ultimately, with perfect composure, he 
clung to the trunk, the driver pricked it with the goad, and the elephant 
twining Its trunk round Mufija lifted him oft the ground 

The elephant lifted its trunk, lowered it again and again The people with 
tears in their eyes saw m its embrace Prthivivallabha, smiling, his brilliant eyes 
flashing wth pnde, hke Sri Krshna tnumphantly standing in the coils of the 
serpent ICali 

The elephant snorted and gave one swift swing to his trunk And Munja’s 
triumphant cry resounded in the air, "Victory to Maha Kila ’’ 

The crowd stood horror-struck Mrnalavatf s piteous sbneks rang out, pier- 
cing the heavens 

Mufija for a moment disappeared under the foot of the elephant. The 
animal put its foot on him — pressed it— a crack was heard— the foot was 
lifted 

On the ground, the corpse of Prthivivallabha lay crushed and flattened, 

BliagavUn Kauiilya is the first of a series yet to come The 
terrible system of espionage under the last Nandas has 
been brought out with startling realism. Kautilya is well 
drawn, and the great Rshis of the Naimisha forest and 
their life are depicted with Munshi's art, 

V 

In 1922, Munshi first turned to the drama as an outlet 
for his creative imagination The first, Pura^tdara-parnjaya, 
was woven round the PurSnic episode of Sukanya and 
Cy avana In the next, Avibhaktdtnicl, he strives to portray the 
ideal of love True lovers- are halves of one another — one 
soul in two bodies And as a type, he took the finest pair 
in ancient Indian tradition, Vasishtha and Arundhati. In 
'larpana, an unrelieved tragedy, we have the myth of 
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short stones, he wonld certainly succeed But only one 
small volume of short stones has appeared from his pen so 
far, Mari Kamala one Btjt VBIo 
VI 

Munshi, like every great wnter has his own theory of 
life and literature. His Ketlnla Lekho, Adivacano, Narsatyo- 
Bhakta Hanno and Tlio^nk Rasadariano form a valu 
able compendium of literary histoncal and biographical 
studies. His essay on GujarOtardl Jyobrdharo and the address 
on GujarSta Eka Samskanka VyakR are, of all his miscel 
laneous writmgs, the most inspiring His address Jtvanano 
UllBsa Joy of Life, and ftapafitauadli Conventionalism 
brilliantly articulate the author’s revolt against the prevail 
Ing conventions in literature. MonovaOtna Srihadarfano 
Vision of Human Greatness, contains an attempt to 
present a theory of life. 

Nanaiyo is a biography of Narsifiha Mehta in which 
the poet IS dramatically and psychologically recreated from 
his own works. It also contains, in an mtroductory essay, 
the result of Munshi a Investigations into the difficult 
questions of the poet s age and the authentiaty of some of 
his works, 

Munshi 8 theory of art and literature may be shortly 
stated in his own words 

Tbe dwtal. thit the Btentcre vbteb It truly eSecthe and bctmUfol la 
the only real Dteratnre. A few can nDderatand Ita usderiyliig niyatoy The 
cultured taste of only a few can enjoy IL 

A Utenry artist Is eotIUed to complete freedom In the r.hrfg*i of aobject and 
treatment CQnventkBia. and In particular those hnpoeed by reBgion and monk 
destroy its tod. Tbe cole test of literary effect is the auccess with which It 
rereak beauty Thia beauty k the lodefisaUe quaBty which makea cr eathe 
art a source of oodyiag joy aod is intitsaically different from moral s^>od. 

And literary oritidEn can only be Hibjecthe and creatfre that k,tt can only 
be a creathre effort at interpreting beauty of art as It atrlkea the orUc't ima- 
gfnatlocu 

Artistic beauty, according to Munshi must satisfy the 
innate craving of the cultured for idealistic perfection. 

The author's theory of life is thus expressed 

The aecret of Xiyan greatoem Bes in thua conrertlDg ones adf into a 
chancterktb: force... When man loaes bhnaeif in the one idea round which hk 
todWdnahty rerotvea, he bectanea reffdgent, powerfui, .He becomes an de- 
incfital forpft* H9 attalna Irrekst&de grandeur 
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a penniless young medico to the rich png, Ramdas 
Dagliwala, whom her parents have chosen for her. She 
leads her people a rare dance all over Bombay. It makes 
delightful reading and has been a favourite play for 
amateur theatricals in schools and colleges. Aprilnkita is 
a cruel picture of situations unfortunately too common 
in lower middle class life and makes painful reading 
The story turns on how the daughter of a poor widowed 
mother is sold rin marriage’ to a decrepit and vicious 
old money-bag. The unfortunate heroine, driven by cir- 
cumstances to prostitution, at last finds refuge and peace 
with the clerk of the old man, who humbly places at 
her disposal all he has, “two bighas of land, a pair of 
bullocks and a cow”. EalMm Shashi revolves round a 
modern Bombay girl, a thorough-going suffragate, who tries 
to be independent of men and ends by accepting her guar- 
dian as her husband. It is a successful social comedy and 
has also been a favourite of the amateurs. 

BrahmacaryUirama was wntten in Yeravda Jail and the 
first Act IS laid in prison. The dramatis personae are 
political prisoners Being forced by circumstances to live 
separate from their womenfolk, they talk of the divine 
virtue of continence, Brahmacar>^a. When they come out, 
pursuant to their vow, they found an institution where 
they can practice this great virtue. But their cook is old 
and feeble, and once, sends his niece, Pemli, to do his 
work in the kitchen. Then begins a race between these 
sworn brahmacSns to attract the attention of the girl. 
Bad feelings are aroused. The whole situation reaches the 
climax when after trying to oust one another, all leave, 
except Dr. Madhubhai, the eminent medical man who 
originated this idea and founded the asrama. He weeps 
amidst the ruins of his noble scheme, whereby mankind 
was to have been made immortal. Pemli sympathises with 
him and they weep in each others arms Suddenly, the elder- 
ly Doctor opens his eyes, and a new light shines in them as 
he sees Pemli clmging to him. He sings his favourite line 
‘The path of God is for the brave,’ and Pemli j05rfully joins. 

With his fine grasp of the techmque of plot-weaving 
and his keen sense of humour, if Munshi tried his hand at 
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At first, SaU is quite happy she has her beloved SiJu and 
the love of all her family But s soul Is In revolt He 
cannot bear Satl near him for she is not the comrade he 
had dreamt of Still always mindful of his duty he is 
considerate to SaO The influence of a good mother and a 
cultured upbnnging saves ^>lsu from temptabona. Then 
Sakhl comes mto his hfe and Sisu at once recognises m 
her the loved comrade of his dreams. They both recog 
nlse with rapture that each is but a part of one whole, and 
that they have been travelling through a succession of 
births m vain search for each other Their separabon is 
not yet ended, for both are separately bed down by the 
* sacred ties of family and home. But they are both poets, 
and in literary collaboration they find the joy which life 
denies them. 

Satl with the true intuition of love, at once sees this 
mutual attracbon She caimot possibly give to SSu the 
inspiration and joy of artistic and Intellectual camradene 
which Sakhl alone can give him. And gentle and lovmg 
as she is she does not grudge Sisu the happiness 
she herself cannot give. The posibon is imjxissible, but 
each 13 willing to suffer that the other two may be happy 
Of the three &iSu is most impatient and the most suffering 
All the three are the best of friends. Next comes word 
pictures of a wonderful trip to Europe made by all three 
together They see the beaubes natural and artistic of the 
West and find inspirabon in the great ideals of Greece and 
Rome as embodied in their works of arb On their return, 
hfe becomes a hving torture, hisu borne down by physical 
and mental wo r r y wants to give up the world. 

After nunir Sliu and Saldil met ilooe. The trmree of the ilow-beKTlDg 
lee broke on the ■bore sod lo did thdr bcsrtt ftmfiHff, one oq top of the 
other The stmoipbere vu teoee with feeUog. Lost hope* were revfred. 
Thdr hearts begsn to dance. Tbejr sat on s rock which stood b the witera 
behind tbs cid brokes temple. 

The ak)f was deir the hSls beyood. dark. The foil moon rose, {Ilamtoing 
the earth, and shed gUstenlng drops of ngbt oc the qidet waters. Beauty wu 
ereiywhere. And both sat wrapt In lore. 

was serknts. * Sakhl I This b the day on whkh we pledged oursefres 
to each other yeara ago, on the hanks of the White Rlrer We hare, do doobt, 
kept the pledge so for Dot then we did not know Lore follr We thonght hhn 
the Image of dancing }oy,tendtr of But now we kwTw for whit 
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Shnflarly when the unity which the imagination of two lovers calls into exis- 
tence IS visualised by them as a single, undivided, changeless soul between 
them, tlie goal is reached Love rules their life as Beauty . Thus the secret 
of all beauty and greatness is not in remaining what I am, but in realising 
something beyond it , not in 'Bemg* but in 'Becoming’— Bhavana For in the 
process of ‘Becoming’ only, do I realise enduring joy In studying the funda- 
mentals of love and religious devotion, of literary beauty and human greatness, 
of sacrifice and duty, I have found but one underlying principle Beauty in 
life as in literature lies only in attempts to achieve ‘Becoming’ of evergrowing 
magnitude i 

This ‘ Becoming ‘ is not necessarily spiritual or moral. 
He says, again '• 

A dangerous life is far nobler than one of passive insipidity Greatness, 
for men or nations lies in greater and yet greater efforts to live as an idea 
through struggle and suffering, through tapas and tyaga In normal human 
instincts and motives, intensified by an ideal and purified by readiness to suffer 
for it, lies the secret of strength and power In a full and perfect life, strength 
and ambition have a place , and so have laughter and tears and pride, and even 
the pleasures of sense. Love is supreme law , and so is Beauty Both attain 
perfection, one in inseverable Unitj of man and woman, the other in endless 
joy 2. . . 

VII 

The consideration of ane Sakhi, The Child and His 
Comrade, has been kept to the very last, because it depicts, 
to the writer’s mind, the very heart of the author. As can 
be seen from the preface to the book, the piece welled forth 
from his inmost being quite spontaneously m an increasing 
stream of rhythmic prose of beauty and power. It must 
have been a most wonderful experience It is a sustained 
vision, where, scene by scene, the unfolding life of the man 
is revealed. We can visualise— we who have known them 
in flesh — the various persons mentioned, though no names 
are given 

^isu, the Child, has dreamt of a comrade, Sakhi, who 
would share his life with him But it remains only a dream , 
for he IS married when he is too young to undei stand what 
it all means His wife is a gentle, uncomplaining girl— -Sati 
—whose whole life is bound up with her husband, but un- 
fortunately she IS too Ignorant to enter into or even to 
appreciate Sisu’s yearnings after beauty and joy and power. 

1 Tho^atika Rasadarkatw, p 13 

g. AMhe Ras^e (Unpublished) 
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equal among the modern writers of Gujarati prose. His 
creative art has brought life and beauty to Gujarati fiction 
and drama, and the philosophy of life preached by him 
through his works Im given to Gujarata both joy and 
strength. 
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IS grave and gloomy, looking at us wjth tearful eyes , tortured by separation ; 
treading with slow steps , singing the song of woe in a voice quivering with 
anguish.” 

“ §isu > Why do you talk thus ?” quoth Sakhi. “He is our only hope” ^fsu 
shook his head “ Sakhi ” The cruel one has grown flowers of hope that he 
may scorch them with despair Death has missed none so far and will not miss 
us Sakhi I Then why should I not live as dead even in the midst of hfe, and 
attain what death alone can lead me to ? 

“ Sakhi 1 1 have found a beautiful spot, fer, far away from the world. There, 
tlie sleepy Rewa creeps between lofty crags , the hooded cobras swing to the 
music of wandering sadhus , the alligators, openmouthed, lovingly gaze on the 
rustic charms of village beauties as they come to fetch water There, the 
evening breeze brings the distant tinkle of temple-bells, echoing joyfully in 
men’s hearts. There, I will go and hve m the company of the peaceful There, 
chanting the hymn of love, I will seek liberation, your name on my bps ” 

Sakhi looked at her lover bent on renimciation, the very picture of their 
soul, one and indivisible “ Then fill your bowl with water for two, my ^isu ! 
Who else will qiread the deer skin for you, ascetic mine, except your unpatlent 
disciple ? ^isu I When you give up the world, you will be mine ” And the guar- 
dian god of lovers, as he shone m the sky, smiled sweetly and yet shrewdly 

But Sati, gentle and uncomplaining, passes away, loving 
to the last Years pass, Sakhi becomes a widow, and the 
way to their union is clear. They unite at last, the misery 
of aeons is over, the two halves meet together to become 
one whole. Life, now, is an endless round of happiness and 
ease. 

But once they repair to a temple in ruins on the sea 
shore. A venerable phantom sage appears before them 
and claims them as his own. He lays bare to them the 
true significance of their life as they hve it, a life of mere 
worldly pleasures, fame and what people call ‘ good deeds.’ 
He tells them of the glory of sacrifice ; of true success to 
be measured not by what one acquires but by what one 
gives up. He lays bare the hollowness of modern hfe 
True life, the phantom sage says, is Truth, Tapas, and Rta. 
This IS the call of the Great Spirit of ArySvarta (the 
, BhSratabhagyavidhata of Ravi Thakur ) and the two com- 
panions on the Road of Life obey it 

Thus ends this extraordinary work. If one can so call 
it, It is a stirring song in prose, full of passion, and beauty 
throbbing with love and tears and sacrifice. 

Munshi, as a prose writer, is among those of the first 
rank in the language, tp the minds of some he has PO 
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clime and age walk of life and while doing so rarely 
obscures the effect or lowers the standard of literary art 
His travels m different parts of India give him a large 
sketch book from which to portray life and nature, and by 
patient observation he haa collected quite a museum of 
human and local finds. His stories are often prefaced by 
a graphic descripbon of the scene in which the plot is laid. 

It is this ever widening hunt for the beautiful and the 
romantic which haa led him to adopt the short story as a 
medium. His beat stories fulfil all the requirements of art 
They are orgamc literary creations, called into life by a few 
deft strokes on a small canvas bringing out only one situa 
Uon and dominated by a single feeling, sentiment or out 
look. Sometimes his characters are drawn feebly and lack the 
living touch. At places, execution is uneven or conversa 
tion falls below the standard. But he excels m preserv 
ing for the printed story the old world flavour of a story 
not read but narrated. The present-day public which more 
often than not reads a story, finds m DhOmaketu s pages 
the breathless pleasure of bearmg a well told tale. 

n 

His tender sympathy invests the poor, the lowly and the 
mnocent with a romantic halo often a common place ind 
dent of village life is ht up with pathoa The author’s love 
for the village however Is a little aggressive. Village is 
heaven aty heU. Life in the former is uniformly good 
and honest, happy hospitable and noble in the dty ‘ owners 
and masters are robbers in whose shadow these clerks and 
tenants, hungry and miserable, dwelt ' In describing 
rural life he is mdus dement We find in bis pages the 
shepherd and his wife agI6W with the same high strung 
emotion and passion which is generally the pnvilege of the 
cultured and the artistic to feel Like a true romantic 
author Dhomketu defies the shackles of realism 
rii^ 

A few of the subjects which he has successfully dealt 
with are The old coachman waiting day after day for his 
daughter’s letter which comes but a day too late, the old 
railway signaller who prefers to die than leave the little 
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(1914 to 1934) 

Gavinshankar Govardhanram Joshi — His art— Short stones— Bhatya Dado— 
Fajpufatti—V/omen Authors— SmL Jyostna Shukla— Smt Lilavati Munshi 
— Psychological point of view of the modern vjovasn—JIianjavaua Jdla- 
Vannia^lain Diary — FTnica Fafio — Rckitaairo — Batubhai Umarwadia — Ramanlal 
Vasantlal Desai — Realism and Humour — Ramanarayan Vishv;anath Pathak — 
Svatra ViJiara — Dvircfa fit Vato — Khctm — Dhansukhlal Kiishnalal Mebta-Jyotindra 
Dave — ^Folklore of Kathiivada — ^Zaverchand Meghani — SattrosJiira-nt Rasa dhara 
— So/nHiweter— History— Literary History — Poetry — Research — B'ograpby — 
Stage — Journalism — Monthlies — Weeldies— Dailies — Conclusion 

I 

Gaunshankar Govardhanram Joshi, known as Dhuma- 
ketu, The Comet, (Born 1892) has written numerous short 
stories, many of which are now collected in TanakhS 
Sparks, I (1928), II (1928) and III (1932) , Ava^esha (1932) , 
PadachUyn, Shadows, ( 1931 ) and two novels, Rnja~ 
The Crown, (1924), and Prthvud (1925). He has 
also written plays for children, several essays, and a 
volume of reflections 

Dhumaketu is an author of outstanding merit and 
great promise. His works have in a large measure the 
elements which go to make up the romantic spirit. They 
disclose love of mystery , response to beauty wherever 
found , intellectual curiosity , and imagination and feeling 
which transfigure the reality of life into romance. The 
tendencies associated with these elements are reflected in 
his style, technique and outlook, as also in the literary 
form through which he generally expresses himself. His 
‘ style is rich in expression and idioms of varied ongm, 
and IS distinguished by literary elegance. He aims neither 
at power nor effect, but at chaim. 

He seeks atmosphere not only in the usual haunts of the 
cultured and the rich, but in slums and villages, from the 
illiterate and the lowly For his materials, he freely draws 
upon not only the folklore of the province but upon every 
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wanders m lonely places trying to acquire for his music ‘the 
soul which his beloved desires for it But in trying to do 
so he comes to love his sSrangl, the stringed instrument 
more than his life. Ultimately he succeeds in extracting 
soulful music out of it and Tara pleased with her lover 
marries him But he^ husband s passionate love for the 
sarangl rouses her jealousy, and she insists upon her hus- 
band forsweanng the httle instrument she hates so much. 
The poor musician accepts the cruel mandate. Heart broken 
he plays a farewell tune on his beloved sarangl. His soui, 
tremblmg at the impending separation, pours itself out in a 
song full of anguish. Tara also, sheds tears as she hears 
the wailing sarangl The neighbours hear the heart-rend 
mg notes of the terrible music with trepidation. Tara can 
hear it no longer She asks her lover to desist from 
playing. He obeys The beloved sarangl falls from his 
lifeless hands. His soul flees to keep company with the 
dymg notes of the sarangl he loved so well 

DhCimaketu is at his best In dealmg with mysterious 
elements m fojktales. In Rsjpiiaifl a Rfljputa while going 
to meet his wife, is drowned with his mare m the river 
Rupepa, then m flood. The path by which he rode to 
death 13 now deserted, for whoever goes by it meets with 
disaster A carana bard full of adventure, decides to 
take the route, now overgrown with luximant vegetabon. 
But when he reaches the nver he sees, seated under the 
greenwood tree, the shades of a few Rajputs gossipmg 
away as was their wont m life, the hookah passing merrily 
from hand to hand. The bai;d joibs them but all fade 
away except one, that of the Rfljputa who had lost his hfe. 
The shade then longmgly requests the cflrana to fetch his 
wife there for it says its last mortal wish to meet her 
compels it to haunt the spot The bard agrees and 
dehvers to the wife the message of her dead lover’s 
ghost. 

The Rfljputapl 13 furious with wrath. She has been feeh 
mg slighted because he met death m a fiver mstead of in a 
battle, and angry because he had dealt out disaster to 
hundreds of innocent passeraby for her sake. With sword 
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gaiden lie loves so well , the Brahmana and the ghost 
which wants him to perform a pilgrimage , the little, imagi- 
native boy who pathetically yearns to hear the story which 
his patents aie too indifferent to tell him, the cowherd 
and his wife who, after a momentaiy lapse, ‘ kiss again with 
teais ’ , the sadhu who loves a haunting face which turns 
out to be that of his disciple's wife ; the student who loves 
a widow, whom he ultimately succeeds in finding in a 
prostitute's den , the Rajputa lady who fights her husband’s 
ghost ; the millionaire of Bombay who finds disillusionment 
while tiying to play the paitof the saviour of a village, 
the village chief and the headman whose friendship sur- 
vives a deadly feud in which their sons destroy each other, 
the Rajputa lady who killed her husband for betraying 
Jhalora to Allauddin Khilji ; Amrapalli of ancient Vaisali , 
Narcissus and Orpheus of Greek mythology , and 
Biahma's curse on the goddess Rati 

The pathos m Bhaiyn Dnda is extremely well brought 
out Old Badrmath has served long and faithfully as a 
signaller at a small wayside lailway station He lives in a 
little box by the railway crossing and has turned the sur- 
rounding patch of land into a small garden. His 
family consists of a goat which gives him milk, a cat and 
three kittens, and the twelve-year daughter of a workman 
who often comes to cheer his lonely existence. But once 
he commits a breach of duty and a smart traffic superin- 
tendent, adoring efficiency, orders the bhaiya's dismissal 
Members of the staff who love and respect him dare not 
tell him of his fate, and ultimately the superintendent has to 
do it himself Badrmath, at first, cannot realise that dis- 
missal implies leaving his box, his garden, his little world. 
When he does, his heart breaks With inexpressible 
grief, he entrusts his cat and kittens to the shirestedar. 
The next morning when the shirestedar pays him a visit 
Bhaiya Dada is no more his corpse lies in the little box 
where he was wont to sleep 

The author’s treatment of the tragic is very successful 
In MUsalmta GUvatyU, Famous Musician, the musician 
Indramani falls in love with Tara, who refuses to marry 
hmi until his music possesses a soul The musician 
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SrimaU Viiayalaimii TnvedI (Died 1913), another poetess. 
Srimatl Dipakaba Desai a (Bom 1882) poems, cliaractensed 
by charm and simplicity are wideiy appreciated. Her 
works are Stavanainahjari (1923) , Kltanda KSvya (1926), and 
Sanjlvtiii a play translated from Maratbi SrimaU Hansa 
Mehta (Bom 1897) once the editor of the weekly 
HindnsthUna, has written three short plays collected 
under the name of Trana Nafako She is also the author 
of several works intended for children. She has adop- 
ted parts of Gulliver’s Travels in Gohbaliararil MusOfari, 
and written an interesting educative book, Arupi nuh 
Adbhuta Svapna. A little boy is taken by Garud to different 
lands m a dream and told the story of its past glory and 
present achievements. 

&nmaU Pnyamatl (1893) or, to use her nom-de-plume, 
Jyotsna, Shukla was the editor of a monthly magazme, 
Ceiana and of the weekly Sudariam. She is the author 
of several essays and poems not yet collected in book form 
Her poems are rich in feeling and sentiment Dilrubane, 
To the Dilruba is one of her noteworthy poems. Her 
stirnng patriotic songs inspmed by the political situation 
In 1930 are felicitously composed and have justly earned 
great popularity in the province. She has translated two 
novels from Marathi —Indira and Jyare Suryodaya Thashe 
Shnmatls Kanuben Dave and Chaitanyabda Majmudar 
both promising authors were cut oil by early death. 

V 

Srlmati Lilavati Munshl (Bom 1899) jointly edited 
Gujorala with me for some years, and has written numer 
ous sketches of contemporary and historical personalities , 
short novels stones and one-act plays diaries and 
letters relabng to her travels in India and Europe , and 
essays. Her works published up to 1925 are collected m a 
volume styled Rekhoatro one Btja Lekho, Sketches and 
Other Wntings. (1925) JOimaroiisri (1930) is a play infive 
acta. Her stones and plays after 1925 are collected in two 
volumes entitled JivanmahtM Ja^eli Found From Life, 
Parts I and II ( 19^ ) Other miKellaneoua wntings are 
collected m Vadhu RekhBalro ane Bt)u Badhuh, More 
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in hand, the irate woman accompanies the bard to the 
haunted spot, upbraids hei lover’s shade for wanton 
ciuelty, and tries to cut it m two, but in vam. The 
shade on its phantom horse flies towards the river. The 
wife follows, sword in hand. " If you are a true garasiyS, 
stop there, ” she cries The shade stands still, but when 
she approaches it, it vanishes. She follows it into 
the river and her skirt is drenched And lo ! She beholds 
the shade, its face in deep distress, restlessly dnnking the 
water which streams out of her skirt. Slowly, with cease- 
less thirst, it drinks, and anguish and misery, despair 
and quenchless thirst are writ on its face. 

The Rajputani can restrain herself no longer, and deeply 
moved, asks, “ Rajputa, what is this ? The shade replies, 
“ Now I am satisfied. Quite satisfied. Ply your sword, Raj- 
putani. I will now enjoy a second death ” The Rajputapi 
can hold the sword no longer. She bends down and catches 
the shadowy Rajputa’s hand “ I will not let you go now ”, 
she says She flings the sword away and catches hold of 
both its hands, only to find bubbles The shade is seen further 
away, looking out of the waters of the mid-river. She goes 
further into the river ; the Rajputa draws her on ; she goes 
still further and yet he is far away The carana shouts 
from the bank , Garasiena, come back. The water is very 
deep there. He is gone. Please retura ” The Rajputani 
flings back a sweet smile. “ Goddess-born ’ Go your way 
Go back to your home happily. I want to be the wife of 
this unhappy garasiya again. ” She steps forward and is 
seen no more. 

Ill 

Women have been contributing their quota, though 
slowly and feebly, to the literary wealth of Gujarata. Lady 
" Vidyagavri Nilkantha ( Bom 1876), the first lady graduate 
in the province, is the author of several remarkable essays 
She also assisted her husband, Sir Ramanbhai, in the 
production of HUsyamandtra. 

Srimatl Sumati Trivedi (Died 1911,), a promising 
poetess, was cut off in the bloom of youth , and so was 
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new adTentore. Aod tcarcely cobU there be any one Ifke me eo 
fodhardy m to go dxmt alone. What wOl other* lay when they ccme to 
know of It? 

In one of -the letters describing her t^vels in Switzer 
lan^ she writes m all seriousness 

Often I prefer heS to heoren Henren I> a good pkco tor leefng 
dreamj. Bat there, sbsence of mUery would make hnpploen wortHcaa. 
There It b eternal light ao yon ncter get an occailon to aeo the woadera 
which Bo hid In darkneai But beQ !i dlflerent- There, yon moat be 
ready to aulfcr pain erety day you inuat bo alwnya alert for Impendiog 
Btmgglea, There day aftCT day yonr powera are aharpened yon are 
ahraya otnadoua of the powera you pooeaa. There, you can Ityo and hare 
yonr being and not die a death of boredom, 

VI 

The great quality of the author is a note of intimacy 
a touch of self revdation, a charm as of whispered con 
fidence which weaves rouhd the reader an atmosphere 
of personal contact She excels in the literary art forms 
m prose which give the greatest scope to subjective 
expression hire diaries letters and thumbnail sketches. 
But this restnets the scope of her executioD She rarely 
succeeds in the pure objective treatment of men and 
things. The stories which are not woven round a 
heroine a outlook become feeble in execution Her 
earher plays are stones narrated in bnght conversation 
dominated only by the heroine s attitude to life. In 
KumOradevI for instance, there is only one living character 
Kumflradevi the others .are mere mouthpieces to 
desenbe her 

Few authors possess powers of observation of such 
extraordinary keenness and fidelity, or can dissect the 
motive behind hnman conduct with such uncanny 
perspicacity In some of her stories she tears the veU 
off the conduct of man towards woman with merciless 
realism thus representmg a stage of hterary art in ad 
vance of any other author in the language 

Her ddight in the beauties of nature finds expression 
partlculary m Kashmtrm Dtary and Europem J’atro The 
desenption of her visit to Vennaga m Kashmir is a picture 
m words 
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Sketches and The Rest , (1935). Jail and the distractions 
of political life have of late come in the way of her 
liteiary activity. 

Lilavati Munshi wields a distinctive style in the 
language. Simple, subtle, slashing, playful or emotional 
as the occasion requires, her style exhibits the finished 
Gujarati of the modern peiiod She draws upon the 
resources of the language with ease and assuiance. She 
never strains after literary effect, exercising a rare 
restraint over her style and treatment. She knows her 
metier and larely attempts what she cannot execute with 
skill and confidence. Though our literary work has been 
produced in close association, and the style and outlook of 
each has greatly influenced those of the other, her suie taste 
has escaped the vividness of colour and the glitter of 
rhetoric which sometimes obscure my literary art The 
colours of the pictures she draws blend in delicate shades 
which delight the eye but never dazzle it. 

In literature, she represents the psychological point of 
view of the modern woman The rule m life as in litera- 
ture heretofore has been to exhibit woman as a wax-work 
doll, attractive only by her parasitical graces In her 
works^ we see woman revealed as a human being, not 
‘standing on the threshold of life with dumb desire but 
one knowing life and its weaknesses, ready to dare all that 
a man may hope to do , a rebel loving adventure, romance 
and beauty One of her essays develops the idea that the 
modem world began when man recognised the independent 
personality of woman. In her works of fiction also a 
woman is recognised great only to the extent she develops 
her individuality as distinct from that of man, and a 
man to the extent only to which he helps her to do so. 
Her EUshmirani-Diary, written when she was twenty-one, 

^ lifts the veil from struggles which went to shape her 
outlook 

Why am I not satisfied ? What do I hope for most ? What is life ? 
What IS duty ? Why should one go on fulfilling duty? . .For whom do 
these birds sing their low, sweet songs ^ For whom is this glorious beauty 
of nature ? . On the paths on which I wander, I do not find any fashion- 
able tounsL These by-paths are only for me. I feel an mge towards 
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In AvasBita, Death a lonely widow is driven to give np 
her intended remarriage with her lover as her little child 
prefers to die rather than share its mother’s affections 
with any one. In Afafafl, the neglected wife of an elderly 
professor absorbed in bis work decides to stick to her 
helpless husband rather than go away with her lover 
becanse the two men arrange between them that the 
husband should renounce her m favour of the lover 
" Jasodano Jivana-vikSsa which Is really a novel describes 
how a village girl is wedded to a fashionable young man in 
Bombay how his people, with lofty condescension, coerce 
her into adoptmg an up-bxiate manner of life, how the 
herome, poor Jasoda, in spite of all her efforts to satisfy the 
whims of her husband is only a pawn in his game to 
secure the affections of a fashionable beauty , how Jasoda 
declines to be untrue to herself and leaves for her village 
and how the husband rejected by the beauty finds his 
mainstay finally in Jasoda. In this story the motives 
which inspire feminine nvalry are described with great skill 
and the husband of Jasoda, as usual, is meted out more 
than stem justice. 

In BhuddhiSslino Akhl^o tbe herotoe, who prefers 
to marry one out of a number of admirers, is victimised 
by the rejected admirers every one of whom has his 
motivea dissected with malicious delight In Lagans 
Lagans KuhvOrOtBla, Ready for Every Marriage Season 
the callous indifference of the oft ma rryin g Hindu is 
vivisected with terrible precision. 

In Vanamalatd Diary The Story _of a Tragic Fall, an 
educated Hindu widow has beed a victim of the imnMral 
attentions of her brother in law and is compelled to take 
service as an actress in a Bombay theatre. Vanamala, 
or to use the name she has adopted, Vasantasena is 
at first shocked at the treatment given to her by her 
vulgar associates. The sensitive woman prays for death 
Slowly an optimistic note creeps mto her diary, It is 
a trial for her to act the love scenes. She la shy She 
has the strict notions of a Hindu woman of culture. Her 
life so far has been a tragedy How can she act like the 
wife of the principal actor, the horrid Shankar? She cries 
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Thinking that he would take long, I went into a field, climbed a tree, and 
comfortably laid myself down on a leafy branch The blue sky overhead, the 
silver clouds floating in it, the rows on rows of shining snow-peaks on one 
side, the mountams on the other, the green fields with their knee-deep grass 
below, the nver flowing slowly In front and the bed which I had made for 
myself in the tree, all these were indelibly impressed in my mind I began to 
think , and the sweet twitter of birds kept accompaniments to the music of my 
thoughts. . 

The oar, and the water it disturbed both glistened in the rays of the moon 
The reflection of the light which the boat carried coiled itself deeper and 
deeper in the rippling water 

Beauty of sound strongly appeals to her. 

A burd seated on the tree overhead sang melodiously The foaming water- 
fall sang quite a new tune before me Water gurgled past my feet On all sides 
fresh, green fields mspired new strength In those moments of joy, I felt, 
what more can I desire than to hear this music all by myself, or rather in 
company with the low-moving clouds ? 

Her description of the Grand Canal at Venice on a 
moonlight night and the natural scenery described while 
flying from London to Paris form rare pen-pictures in the 
language. 

VII 

Most of her plays and stories describe the trials of an 
insurgent woman full of life and romance The change is 
only in motives and circumstances In each case the 
woman has almost the same individuality , the responsibi- 
lity for her misfortunes is also laid on some man who is 
held up to ridicule, mockery, or condemnation. InJMnjvUnU 
Jala, The Waters of Mirage, Kala, the heroine, rejects a suitor 
with scorn, for, he wooes with ‘ the pride of triumph m his 
eyes’, with authority and not with a sense of equality. 
Kala, at one place, expresses herself thus • 

Men are cruel When have they understood womanhood ? And yet, they 
demand the affections of women as of right They do not want a wife to 
share their ideals They only want lifeless statues, which could be sacrificed 
. on the altar of their whims Men have always treated women as belonging to 

a lower strata Ramcandra taught that the duty of a king was higher than his 
duty as a husband Dharmaraja proved that a gambler’s word was more sacred 
than his wife’s honour Manu treated women as mere objects of men's lust 
Law-makers laid it down that women were the property of men Moralists 
saw in women mere cunning fetters What more is left now^ Woman means 
an obedient slave, dust for man’s feet to tread on And yet woman loves 
man v/ith all her heart 
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Bat this attitude does not carry the author the full 
length of a militant feminist In her essay on Stnna 
Statantra Vyakbtvmo Sahtra, Independent Personality of 
Women Accepted, she writes 

In cmting the world of to’morrow nwo will not be the wdt tfcnt not 
eren the womin by berteU. It wffl bo crtated by ■ new force, In wUch 
the ladMda£Ity of both wtD hero been hannonbed. 

Antibhava VinanB, again a short novel, depicts the 
struggle of inexpenenced lovers against misfortune and 
poverty But by far the beat work of this kind is PfiTtca 
Patro, Five Letters, a story told m letters written by an 
artist, Malavika, to her friend Taralika. In the first letter 
she writes to her mamed friend 

TtndOci, I ctsoot Uko an orflosiy woman marry and be h ap py T^timae 
me. U I appear jKood, bat I am born to be a qnecn. It ta not !n me to bo 
faomble tod to cater to aoaM oneb happfnem. I cannot be a garland of rfctocr 
tonmebero 

The second letter records the arrival of the lover 

I hare fallen tn Ioto. The other day I doubted wbether t could love any 
fivlogmatL Bot Dowbe baacomewfthamaatex'antbOTlty tmhivlied, and octO' 
plea my heart 1 am wflflng to gtre op a wOThfa dominion fora amaO hocae 
Taralika 1 Can yon cooce l re for whom I am a T Ulng bH thla? He b atm 
onkDowTi to me. Ido not know hhn folly or rather hedoea notkoowmefnlly 
For my tool kn owa tdm wdJ for agea I cannot ondeatand bow people 
can look at hhn with coolneas or Indiflerenca. If there b av a y am y ar a In 
Heaven, whom wHl the goddeaaea cbooae but him t 

Her notions of art undergo a change. Art never comes 
to a lonely heart The art of every anaent master 
twined round the figure of his beloved. * 

The third letter expresses a more lyrical ecstacy acorn 
plete surrender In a style which reaches a high strung 
expressiveness, Malavika informs her friend of her 
betrothaL 

You know what loro b. I hare aeen Yon, aa It flowed out of your HunMng 
ejrea, enrekplog yoor hnatond. Bot my love b dlSerent My eyes alone do not 
merely fed aatbfiad when I look at Urn emy partkio of my body and aoal 
long to be merged In him, to be a part of fafan. Loren Intensely dealra to be- 
come part of those they lore but my tadMdoallty retches the Nbrti^ of lore 
ody when It b co m pte tri y lost tn htm. 1 cannot be a light ■htnhig apart from 
hhn- The phlmate goal of 07 lore b to mdte OCT twQ Sghta In one indlybaTle 
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in the solitude of her room. She prays for strength. 
She seeks the solace of the company of Tarubala, 
another actress Next day, prayers give her strength, 
and she plays the wife to Shankar with greater self- 
control. The actor takes some liberties with her, but she 
IS now reconciled to his ways. She discovers that she loves 
good dresses. As the days go by, she acquires a sneaking 
admiration for Shankar. Shankar is so splendid and her 
own looks are so glorious’ At last the drama is staged 
and Vanmala makes it a tremendous success Her joy 
knows no bounds. 

I sh.nll get f.imc nnd money I sh.ill no longer be a beggar, an outcast 
from society, but a queen dominating the minds of men Women will 
now try to imitate me. They will be proud to look like me. The outcaste 
Vanamala will do all this No, not Vammnla She is dead It will be 
done by Vasantasena. Today, I have broken with the world in which I 
was bom I belong to none — no, not to anyone. I do not care for anyone. 
I am I , I can do what I like 

She recklessly pursues a downward course. Another 
play is staged ; and Vasantasena is now a famous actress 
She records the homage paid to her by ‘rich fools': “Often 
such monkeys come to see and flatter me. There is 
scarcely any one who is attracted by my art. ” One night, 
after the play, the boy, whom once she knew as an infant 
and to whom her mother had pledged her years ago, walks in 
with profuse apologies, and enquires whether she is Vana- 
mala whom he once knew. He has been to England for study 
and on his return has lost sight of his old playmate. 
The diary records: 

For a moment my heart stood stllL Memory revived numerous in- 
cidents of my childhood connected with an image so well carved in my 
memory. My soul, struggling to be free from this hell, was tempted for a 
moment. But freedom is not so easy for me. My Q^es, fixed on his 
face, saw his manliness and honesty But I equally read a nameless fear, 
a struggle eloquently writ there In a firm voice I replied, “ No, I am not 
Vanamala.” 

She gulps down a glass of wine and laughs sardonically. 
The last entry records : 

What IS the use of recording a life so hollow as mine ? Is it not better to 
spend the time in taking more wine ? 

This terrible indictment of the man-made world has 
«ot been surpassed in Gujarat! literature. 
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ReiliUciIro consIatB of character sketches (Q of mythical, 
historical and literary personalitlea and Oi) of contemporary 
men and women, mosUy Gojaratls. Of the sketches under 
the first head, those of PadminI, Joan of Arc and Shelley 
are effusive, but ^ far the best are those of Draupadl and 
Aspasia. In Dmipadi, the author finds a subject ^ter her 
own heart, a powerful, strong minded, ambitious woman, 
dominating an almost international situation pregnant with 
passion and strife. Full Justice has been done to this flam 
ing heroine of mythology In SfrJomSfi VasantSvaara 
The Spring of Womanhood, the character of Aspasia and 
her afflodatlon with the great Pericles have b^ brilh 
antly and appreciatively drawn. 

The sketches, which fall under the second head are 
more m the nature of what are known as thumb-nail sketch- 
es. In each there is a small portrait, drawn by a few 
sure strokes which bring out the individuality of the per 
sons treated in accurate relief. At places the 'author’s 
penetratmg glance almost vivisects the person and a few 
suggestive phrases describe the motive-springs which 
actuate him. The author in some of these has achieved 
great success in the difficult art of being mtimate and 
vivid, true and unsparing and has given to the iiterature a 
new form of art 

X 

Batubhai Laibbai Umarvadla ( Bom 1899 ) has wntten 
several one-act plays, which are now collected in two 
volumes MaisyagaHdhaandGangeyal^Sf2S)aniMaladenane 
Bija Na[ako (1927) He has also written short stories and 
articles, the best of the series being Kamala m Tatro 
He has a very lively prose style, and has the gift of select 
ing a piquant psychological situation and enlivening it by 
his art His Lcmaharsht^ is a httle play about a man 
who in moments of ecstacy recognises a face beloved in 
some past life The atmosphere full of mystery has bem 
very skilfully produced. The author loves to utter an 
unexpected or awkward truth with the aggressive self-con 
fidence of a fanatic and takes a sardonic delight in teanng 
the mask off moral and psychological sores. 
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Its onreality renders Klrit untrue to life, and parts of the 
novel weak. This novel la noteworthy as being the first 
attempt m the language by an author of recognised 
merit to introduce such a lurid background so happily 
unfamibar to present day Gujarata. GrBmya-Mnla tries 
to depict village life with unreabstic fervour 

xn 

The realistic tendency in modem literature is nowhere 
more traceable than in the treatment of ordinary life with 
humour, satire and mockery The old tradition of Dalpat 
ram and Ramanbhai of writing an extravagant satire 
round an absurd character and Impossible incidents have 
been kept up by a number of authors prominent among 
whom are Harfprasad G Bhatt known as Masta Fakir 
and JagJrvan T Kothati who writes under the name of 
Olya Joshl. But mere fun derived in this manner is en 
tirely different in quabty from the humourous presentation 
of life, which alone has a permanent value in literature. 

Ramnarayan Visvanath Pathak (Bom 1887) is the 
author of short stories collected under the nam e of 
Dvirefa-tA VBlo The Stones of Dvirefa ( 1929 ) and of 
Snjfra Vihara, Irresponsible Rambles ( 1931 ) and a few 
charming poems. He has a delightfully tellbig style, 
invariably nch, and often picturesque. His humour is 
blended with pathos. He can pursue almost anything with 
a light playfulness or with an air of delicious mock polite- 
ness. He avoids uproarious fun, and m both his works 
false notes are rare, 

SvcaravihBm is a coUection of comments, which the 
author wrote, month after month, in his magaime Pra 
tthnna. In this delightful little book he has ranged over 
many subiects, developuig them with great skill He has 
shown no mercy to romantidsm. Its exhuberance, conceits 
and lack of contact with the realities of life are targets 
for his sly and nimble attack. He has disguised his 
preiudlces with the air of being an unimpeachable mora 
list His cntidsm has been above pettmess, even when 
he has drawn blood The author is at his best in ridi 
culing the artificial restriction of antouchabihty, not 
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flame. But why do I eay ' ultimate ?' Even now there Is no beginning and no 
end .... I know he will stand by me, and protect me in life as In death. And 
I ? I am Ins Wlio dares to Bcparatc him from me ? No, not even the god of 
death himself. 

The proud artist has learnt what religion could not 
teach her. 

Religion teaches by coercion ; by love, one learns without efforta 

Artistic life was wonderful. A life of love Is perfect. I had to hold on to art, 

but love has a supreme hold over me Love is more eternal even 

than truth. We have to distinguish between the shades of eternal truth, but 
love IS the same In every dime and in every people. 

The fourth letter is also in the same vein. 

. . , The very Idea that I can live without him sounds unnatural 
To-day when he is absent, I feel that the sun shines no more with Its usual 
light, that I am living In a deserted place, God I Suppose he passed out 
of tny life ' The very thought is fearful But no 1 The day he passes out of 
my life I will have ceased to live . . We are not unaware of each 
other's imperfections. He is dearer to me because of his imperfections And 
imperfect as I am, he is not sorry to have accepted me. .... Let the 
world feel happy over his perfections. To me his imperfections are pnedess. 

Malavika^s lover has gone on a short journey. Four 
days later, an assistant in her studio writes to Taralika to 
come immediately ; Makaranda, the lover, has died in an 
accident, and Malavika has been senseless since she heard 
the news. But before Taralika can start, Malavika dies. 
Her message of farewell is contained in the fifth letter. 

Taralika, your Malavika is now wandering in unrelieved darkness. Her 
king, her soul, Makaranda, has left the world She is now alone in this fearful 

wilderness. . . . Sister mine, forgive me I cannot see anything 

nor understand what people say. I only hear one voice calling out, 
“Malavika! Malavika." Fnend, my king calls me Yes, it is the same voice 
again Lord, I am coming 

I cannot bear this No, I cannot I cannot llv^ cannot die Life is gone 
Death mocks me by its dilatoriness, and my Io\ er must be waiting there for 
me Even on his death-bed, he never forgot my name Oh, beloved, why 
don’t you take me away from this bondage . 

Look 1 My eyes are now dry They smile, for I am looking into his eye& 

1 cannot now read these letters I cannot write My love, m a sweet divine 
voice, conunands me Taruba, let me listen to him. . . . Taruba, I just saw 
my lord, divinely beautiful . Taralika, dear, I am going . . I am so 
happy, Taru, with my love 

Gujarati prose rises to a lyrical greatness in this little 
story, so remarkable for its emotional intensity. 
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Dhanlya and Kheml are husband and wife, recently 
married, scavengers by caste and profession, low caste 
untouchables doomed to a degraded life. There Is a 
caste dinner in the street which it is the iot of these 
unfortunates to sweep The man who is giving the 
dinner orders them to sit at one end of the street to 
prevent unwelcome dogs from entering the street while 
the high<lass guests are occupied with their dinner The 
two lovers, engaged with their humble romance, let a stray 
dog enter the street. Confusion follows, and the host, 
wroth with the neglectful scavengers drives them away 
HumQiated, heart broken deprived of the crumbs of a nch 
dinner to wbch they bad looked forward with such joy, 
they leave the locality Khemi had got Dhaniya to take a 
vow never to touch alcohol but, seeing his depression, 
she permits him to have a drink. 

The tragedy of their life begins Dhaiuya once the 
vow is broken, lets himself go becomes a drunkard and 
often beats and abuses Khemi. She runs away to Nadiad, 
and obtains employment as a scavenger in the munid 
pallty But she loves her poor husband and cannot help 
going back to him. Debts have accumulated, and are 
paid in part by moneys borrowed on the pledge of Kheml’s 
omamenta. 


Then the story begins to suffer m execution She sees her 
husband in the grip of despiir and vice, but has no heart to 
quarrel with him or to deny him anythmg later he dies. 
Left alone she feels that her husband died b^use they 
had not the money to fulfil a vow taken by him. An astro- 
loger advises her to fulfil It as the benefit will go to 
her husband though he Is dead. She goes back to her 
work and drudges wearily for seven long years to collect 
the money wherewith to fulfil the vow She receives offers 
of remarriage but declines to accept them , for she still 
loves Dhanlya e memory 


The story ends with her message to a wooer that it is 
too late to patch up her life by a second marriage. And 
the reader is left with a half suppressed sob contempla- 
ting the tragic greatness of this humble, lonely woman. 
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XI 

Ramanlal Vasantlal Desai ( Born 1892 ) is the author of 
two plays SahyukiU ( 1920 ) and ^ankiia Hrdaya ( 1925 ) ; and 
of novels styled Jayanta (1925), ^hlsha (1927), KoMld 
( 1928 ) , HrdayanUtha ( 1930 ), Snehayajm ( 1931 ) ; 
DivyacaksJm (1931), Bansari (1932), Grdmya MntU, 
( 1933 ) and of other miscellaneous works. The author’s 
style is refined, flowing and unobtrusive, at times grace- 
ful. Sa7tkHu Hrdaya, The Suspicious Heart, is a play 
on the old model, but written in an arresting style. The 
stories, which are told with fluency, contain situations of 
great possibility and depict modern middle class life in 
Gujarata. A strong note of admiration for modem 
Gujarati life runs through all his works. 

Of all novels of topical interest published after the 
SatySgraha campaign of 1930, Divyacakshu is perhaps 
the most enjoyable. It is a story with wealth of incident 
Non-violence, flag-salutation, procession, lathi-charge, 
congress hospital, jail, trial, removal of untouchability, 
love, self-sacrifice and heroism are all there; but one can- 
not help wishing that the author had worked out his 
situations more fully or worked on only a few. Every- 
one is so good, so noble, so much of a tjT>e, down to the 
superintendent of police and the magistrate, that one misses 
the actual atmosphere of political life. A pale atmosphere 
of heroic resolve and conduct, curiously unrealistic, per- 
vades the whole work. 

Snehayajm is a very well-told story of lovers, Kirit and 
Minakshi. Due to misunderstanding, Minakshi marries 
Surendra. Disappomtment drives Kirit to the career of a 
terrorist and the cult of class-war. Years later, Kirit meets 
Minakshi, now Lady Surendra, wife of the Minister of Edu- 
cation. Old love revives , both the lovers reahse their posi- 
‘ tion ; and each one separately decides to step aside to make 
the other happy. Kirit restores the domestic peace of Sir 
Surendra; Minakshi induces Kirit to marry Chameli, a 
charming girl whom Kirit had saved from kidnappers. 
Both Minakshi and Chameli are well drawn, and the final 
scene is drawn with rare delicacy of touch. The back- 
ground of terronsm and class-war is vaguely drawn, and 
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carrent topics are elevated to the level of humorous 
literature. The author is also a sound and promis^ 
literary cntic, and has ably reviewed current literature for 
years m the GworUta 

XV 

Since the days of Dalpatram the folklore of Kathiavflda 
has exercised a weird fascination on the minds of literary 
men of Gujarata. For centuries the little peninsula has 
been the battleground of small but sturdy races whose 
pnmitive mstmcts have not yet been totally subjugated by 
the civihiing forces which rule the m ainla nd The country 
is woody, hilly and m part barrea And herdsmen and 
koha, kathia and rajputas live there in fierce hostility to 
men and nature. At places, the primitive traditions of their 
fore fathers is their only law 

Every hamlet has its httle durbar a garasia who 
maintnln.s the digmty of his descent with pride and teal 
He 13 the hapu the lord and master who holds a tiny 
court, and has a family bard He talks ceremoniously, 
and rides about on his sprightly mare dreammg of heroic 
deeds. He is gay in his own way, and makes love 
violently and in chivalry can give points to the knights 
of mediaeval Europe. He holds life cheap, hia own and 
that of others he will go to the Gira forest and calm 
ly face a lion, smgle handed and the slightest bsult will 
turn him mto a deadly outlaw He defends his family 
honour or his acre of land with the same gnm determlna 
tion with which RapS PratSpa of Mevaija defied the 
mvaders of India, His women are robust, fierce, untam- 
able who love violently and observe an mexorable law 
of loyalty to their lord. Even m these days given pro- 
vocation he will like a kmght errant attack a weddmg 
party and carry off the bride on his brave steed , and an 
unwilhng bnde, not uncommonly will send word to her 
lover to save her fn high romantic style from a threatened 
mamage. Every village haa. its httle battlefield every 
family has its palias, the little stone monuments which 
mark the spot where its members fell fighting. 

It was left to some authors of this period not only to 
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only with reference to human beings, but also to things 
like food cooked m water or contaminated by anything 
considered impure by religion or usage. 

If a scavenger touches a thing, it becomes untouchable, if a high 
class Hindu is touched by a scavenger, he also becomes untouchable, but 
if he takes a bath, he becomes pure again If you want to talce coins 
touched by a dheda, you must sprinkle them with water Water renders 
flour untouchable, but coins touchable. If a dheda touches clothes, they 
have to be washed before use, but if he touches a piece of cotton cloth not yet 
brought to use, a mere spnnkle of water will do A cap, under similar 
circumstances, need not even be spnnkled with water , the touch of a Muslim 
will make it touchable. But if you touch a Muslim after your bath, the 
purifying effect of the bath will disappear You can eat your food only 
after you have again taken your bath Ghee (clarified butter) is never 
rendered untouchable. Just as scientists deal with electricity with the aid 
of an instrument with a glass handle, it would not be improper to touch a 
dheda with an instrument made of clarified butter One can 
certainly beat a dheda with a stick of butter . . . Once ladus ( sweets ) 
had been prepared in large quantities and kept in one huge pot A dog 
touched iL But preparing sweets over again was an expensive job, and 
would, moreover, take bme. Our elders decided that the touch of a dog would 
not make all the sweets untouchable, but only just enough to equal Its 
weight We removed a dog-weight of sweets from the pot and ate the 
rest But it was just as well that only a dog had touched them What if 
It had been an elephant I But perhaps the touch of an elephant would not 
have rendered anything untouchable. But suppose it had been an ass ! 

Not a statement here is extravagantly conceived, and 
the presentation is enough to achieve the artistic effect. 

XIII 

The short stories are not so faultless The author has 
not been able to sustain the spirit of mockery. When 
the pathos of the situation develops, the humourist 
vanishes. The incident round which a story turns is not 
so natural and realistic as the pictures woven into it 
Khemt, in parts, is a wonderful story. It portrays the 
life-story of a scavenger woman. To have invested a 
subject of this kind with romantic interest and at the 

V 

same time to make it correspond to actual life would have 
tried the art of even a master. And it is not surprismg 
that the author should not have been able to maintain in 
the latter half of the story the splendid level which he 
attained m the beginning. 
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does not vrant his Mussalman blood to pollute his friend s 
Hindu blood in the moment of death. As he lies dying, 
with trembling hands he builds a little ridge of dust 
between them two to divert the stream of his blood 
The Paramara sees this last act of fncndiiness but wiii 
not brook the spirit of estrangement which lies behmd 
it. With dying breath he shouts Isa I Remove the ridge. 
Let us not remain separate even in death I " 

Many sects m ISthiavada followed both the Hindu 
and Muslim forms of worship The verses of Kahandas 
Medu, an orthodox Hindu, who successfully prayed to a 
Muslim Pir for his release from British hands, Illustrate 
the common bond which subsisted between the two 
communities. 

Tblf widctd brown one' U tngrr Re h» fattened troo fetten on me 
potmetnaceQ locked me In lodfiacedffuanitonlL Oh merctfolMabomed 
Fir of the Sea I Come to mf help and break mr fetten. 

Re vpeaki In an In co mprehentfbte ton^nic P^ti on a ahort coot 
be U mercflea ; be hat a ffui in hh hand a hat on bit bead. Re doe* not 
care (or the and the tahrtlf Re eatt thins* which bctb the RLndua 
and the MutCrat bold in horror Oh, meivifol Mahomed Fir of the Sea! 
Come to mj help and bnrak my fetten. 

Re it oot a Kihatrl. oot a SOdni. not a Vahja. not a Brahmioa. Re la 
r>dtber a Hhida oar a Mutsatman. Wliat b hb caate ? Re b andean be eatt 
oneatiblet he batbei wttboal clotbet. Oh. merdfal hfobomed Fir of the See I 
Come to txi 7 faetp aod break my fetlera. 

Re obaerret oehber the oor the otsava. Re doea not bow to the Tflbge 
deltka. Re bat no Karen, no Gita, oo aaoad acta. He doea not apeak the 
Uoguage of the godi be !■ not reHabte be b treacheroaa both weya. Oh I 
mcrclftil Mahomed Ffr of the Sea I Coroe to my help and break my fettera. 

The story of So/npi MchOr is a love story common to 
the folklore of Knccha Kathdvada and Smdha. Sohipl, 
the daughter of a potter, every mid night, crosses the Indus 
with the aid of well baked earthen pot to meet her lover 
Mehar When he comes to know of it her father, prefer 
ring honour to his daughter’s life, substitutes an unbaked 
pot for the one with which she crosses the nver That night, . 
the pot dissolves in mid river Her father has out witted 
her he has chosen that she should die in water than live 
In dishonour I 

She hears the distant notes of her lover’s flute. She 
stru ggles aga inst the waves with her tired arms. But 

1 TbeBoropeva were |q the hst cc Dlury itybd bhnra. the brown. 
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By portraying Khemi, the author has vindicated the modern 
literary point of view of seeking romance even among the 
lowliest of the lowly. 

XIV 

The works of Dhansukhlal Krishnalal Mehta (Born 
1890) are* Hun Sarala a7ie Mtirama^idala, I, Sarala and 
Friends, (1920) ; AsMbdrana Anuhhava ane Biji Vdto, 
Uncommon Experiences and Other Stories (1924); Bhula 
no Bhogaane Bicdro, The Victim of a Blundei (1921); 
Vt7ioda VihUra, Humorous Sketches (1931); HUsyamhUra 
(1931) ; Vdrta Ythdr (1932) ; and Bhubid BMdjk (1932). The 
unevenness and profusion with which the author writes 
have obscured a just appreciation of his position in literature 
as a humourist In his best pieces the style is homely, 
racy, colloquial, always subordinating style to manner of 
presentation. He never goes far afield in search of 
humour, but finds it in the actual work-a-day life around 
him. Dhansukhlal’s art can be fully enjoyed only by a 
man who has sometime or other lived in a small town in 
Gujarata. As you read his works you almost come to 
love the everyday life of modem Gujarata in spite of its 
shortcomings. 

Jyotindra Hariharshanker Dave’s (Born 1901) humour- 
ous sketches are written in a characteristic rambling 
fashion and have hardly any plot or incident. Paragraphs 
very often look like long parentheses. He never sneers, 
never tries to be funny, never cracks a joke. He goes 
round and round some foible in such detail and with such 
solemnity, that a fabric rises, like a tower of Babel, but 
only to topple over the next minute under the sheer weight 
of absurdity. He has a sure eye to human weakness 
which he exposes by being whimsical about them. In this, 
he is aided by the resources of a very refined style, rich 
imagination and a well-stored memory. Ranga Taranga 
(1932), Whims and Fancies, contains a collection of marvel- 
lous skits His elaborate and whimsical introduction to 
AlpUtfna-nu-Atmapurnna, Autobiography of an Insignifi- 
cant Soul, is a masterpiece. MUri Nondhapothi, My Diarj^ 

( 1933 ) is also a remarkable work, in which comments on 
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Here, the hot bce ei e* of the world btow« oct the l&mp te erety home here 
Bfe fa atm ted. Bat In my Und, tmmortala fire. Sainti I Lead me to the pith. 

Mr Bfe, bere^ e w l nga on a dream of tianalent lore which bfooma at mom 
and dW at ere. Salnta I Lead me to the path dtrlne. 

Fire boma at erery ttep darkneaa bllada the ere. The mortal frame 
la w ear y with the load of Ufe. 1 have loat my way Satnf* I Lead me to 
the path faunortaL^ 

Chandravadan Chimanlal Mehta s (Bom, 1901) HalUvya 
consists of sonnets delidously playful or inexpressibly sad 
wntten on two young ladies since dead whom the author 
looked upon as sisters. The last poem Visarjana describing 
maddening grief with graphic extravagance is a charac 
teristic poem 

Lord I QQez>di all Thy pUoeta jn the aea End thla mighty danceof Yonr^I 
pray And if. when the final deatmcttve waten apread. Your atrength fail* 
Yon— take the teari aa they well forth from my eyea. 

When fiery wtnda blow over the woclda. a^ ahatter the fathomleae cares 
acorchtn g the earth as they roar if one mighty wind You want — coe of 
the tight, teething In my heart it wfll be enough. 

If when the iky it orercaat whh i^owlng dndeii. aa the lightnlng-rircm 
moantalaa boxvt oat in flames. You want Utnndcx atmudng aa India a bolt— 
Oh 1— borrow a ttny throb from my heart 

TUa aigh and tear and tbe throb of my heart wSl form part then. Ob Lord, 
when a new creation la bom.* 

^ '>Tt*r 
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rescue a part of this orally preserved literature, but to 
bring its wealth of passion, imagination and expression 
into the pool of modern Gujarati literature. Many men 
have dedicated themselves to the study of this cSrani 
(bardic) literature, and volumes of it have already been 
published. 

XVI 

Zaverchand Kalidas Meghani ( Born 1897 ) has been a 
prominent worker in this field Himself a poet, he has 
dedicated himself to the work of making this literature 
available to modern GujarSta m a comprehensible form. 
He has published many stories in a series of volumes 
entitled Saur^shiranl RasadhUrU, The Poetic Stream of 
SaurSshtra. His prose style has absorbed some elements of 
the carani style. 

Some of his stories testify to the cordial relations 
which existed between Hindus and Mussulmans in the 
pre-British period. When Haloji, the Rajputa prince of 
Ranpur, after successfully resisting the attempts of the 
Sultan of Ahmed abad to convert him to Islam, returns home, 
his brother’s wife does not let him touch water because he 
has lived with Muslims In high dudgeon, he goes back 
to the Sultan and accepts Islam. But when Mussulman 
dacoits attempt to rob the Hindus of Ranpur of their cows, 
he fights them sword in hand and rescues the sacred cattle. 
When he dies, he is canonised as Hala Pir by the Muslims , 
but his widow gets the Sultan to grant the land surround- 
ing his tomb in charity for grazing cows. 

Another story runs thus. The Sumra of Sindh covets the 
beautiful daughter of a Jat convert to Islam. In the fight 
which ensues between him and the Jats, over a thousand of 
the latter are killed, and the rest seek the aid of the 
. Paramaras. Hundreds of Mussulman Jats and the 
Rajputa Paramaras lay down their lives side by side for the 
honour of a Mussulman maid On the hill of Mandava, 
two men he mortally wounded, one a Muslim, the 
other a Hindu The Mussalman, in his last moments, 
sees his blood flowing out m a stream to mingle with 
that of his Hindu fnend But he is a loyal fnend , he 
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In JindagJiSt NacSite, he voices the feelings of Gujarati 
lovers as they spend their days in jaJl instead of m their 
homes dunng Ashadha, the month made sacred for parted 
lovers hy Meghadltla 

In my land, oocn onr Joyi were inch nt theie today nor lot la to enjoy the 
Dlght of kive fn other wtjt. In prisons onr bodies are cast ansi7 destiDCtkm 
If eTczTwbere from om heart's deep ores resonods the wit crj of heroes, 
irbes doods tre threatening oterbead and the season of Qfe Is dangtog ^ 

And a wfld song of vaulting ambition which charac 
teiizea vain man m these days is ounyaieshoj Nothing Left, 
by Knshnalal Shridharam (^rn 1911 ) in his work KodiySfu 

om) 

No I wm i>ot Ue In dost, dlrtjr and trodden bjr the feet of ea tHp- Flashed 
irith wealth and pomp I wtO stand, obstructing tbe alcHdsshig palace, and the 
pride of Knbera. But I will not be content. Greet as a worid-oniaercr I wOl 
be, holding sway orer nine continents washed by the seren seas I wQi 
bestride a flaming vdesno, and grasp tbe bearess wUb my handa.^ 

FUnetSi flitting comets, starry mist, aye, stars will shine Dke a crown cd 
my proud bead. And round my sH pemding body the mUky way— U» 
stream of gods— like onto a gariand of gUttertng Bghts— wffl be bnt a walit 
band. 

New Tboa alone b left I spring to sebo Thee. The PstlMT'-does he lie 
at my feet? Yes I stand all— enreloplng looking down on Theerceng 
hi dosL’ 

^ JIKT ^ ^ JTTwrt, 

cm ?R 

2- I 5PPT qf# qroft 

^ 

3^ 
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her very slow. Time flic.s, and j^hc feels anxious 

about licr hn or’s inipnlicnrc Slie has to swim a lon^t way; 
but she can no lonpei do so ‘And she ^aw Israel, the 
Anpcl of dentil, before her and her heart left to meet her 
lover' As she sinks, he: piteous erics nnp out, “Mchar* 
Mcharl" Tlie impatient iMehar licars his beloved's voice, 
throws his flute av.nv, and wi.d: with wounds thouyh he 
is, fiinns himself into the river Sohml is rauj'ht by the 
dread reptile-, of the tiers, and with her last breath she 
cries, " Mchai ’ yo back. I am cauyht by the reptiles ” 
But Mehai sv,ims fast and futioiisly, but is too late to 
save her. Sohipl is drowned. With her name on his bps, 
her lover also fM\es up liis cfiorts to s\’.im and sinks — to 
nse no more. 

The morninR breaks The corpses of the lovers are 
found ashore, united m death as they tried to be m life. 
And the world gives them a common grave, 

Megham's poems arc also moulded on the old poetry of 
Kathiavada, and, except v.’hcre quaint and archaic features 
predominate, tlicj provide striking modern editions of 
old world songs CJicllo Katoro, Last Cup, contains the 
message which he sent to MalintmA Gandhi when the 
latter left for England in 1930 to attend the Round Table 
Conference In this piece the poet has caught with 
rare art the shades of feeling prevalent m GujarSta on 
that occasion. 

XVII 

Damodar Khushaldas Botadker (1870-1924) the author 
of several poems, now collected m five volumes, Kallohm 
(1912), S)oiasvim (1918) Ntrzamti (1929) R^sa- 
imangtni ( 1923) and ^atvalim (1930) He was at his 
bestm describing objects of nature and domestic affections 

Keshav Sheth (Born 1889) is a poet of considerable 
. charm and originality One of his poems, BhavWavi, 
illustrates how the elements of the old vairagya poetry 
have been fused with those of modern English poetry to 
produce a fresh poetic and artistic impulse. 

I have lost my way, I wander day and night Saints ! Lead me to the path. 

In my native land the sun never rose and set every day Eternal splendour 
illummed it , its light pierced through the skies to reach the earth Saints, 
lead me to the path 
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Desai has attempted the impossible with success. His 
Vira VaHabhbhai (192S) and Sanl Frames ( 1933 ) are biogra 
phical sketches wntten with great literary skill and 
deserve a high place in the literature of the kind 

More than one literary history of Gujarfita has been 
written. Dahyabhai Derasari s (Bom 1857) Satht m S3hh 
yanu Dtgdarbina Review of The Literature of Sixty Years, 
gave a valuable survey of the literary activities of the age of 
Narmad. D B Knshnalal Mohanlal Jhaveri’s (Bom 1868) 
two volumes, wntten in English Milestones (1914) 
and Further Milestones tn Gtijerab Literature (1921)' 
constitute the first attempt at presenting a connected 
history of Gujarati literature smce the times of Narsinha 
Mehta. The Reports of the Sahitya Panshad are a 
valuable mine for the future literary historian. Mohanlal 
Dalichand Desai provides a comprehensive cyclopaedia of 
Jama poets in Jmna Gurjara Kavio VoL 1 (1926) VoL n 
( 1931 ) GuJarUti Sahitya ( 1929 ) edited by roe, is a 
collection of articles by well known scholars on the 
tendencies in hterature from Narsinha Mehta to Daya 
rama. 

Literary and histoncal research has been steadily 
earned on during this penod under the auspices of many 
soaeties and institutions including the Gujarati Forbes 
Sabha at Bombay, the Gaekwad s Onental Research 
Department at Baroda the Gujarata Vernacular Society 
and the Puriltatva Mandir at Ataiedabad, and by several 
individual scholars. 

Biography did not advance much beyond the elementary 
efforts of Mahipatram s early efforts Karsmdas Midji huh 
caritra arid Durgaram Mehtaji null Carina till 1910 
when Kantilal Chhaganlal Pandya ( Bom 1886 ) wrote 
an excellent life of Govardhanram TnpathL Vinayak 
Nandshankar Mehta wrote the biography of his father 
Nandshankarjivanaatra ( 1917 ), in which the times 
and contemporary personahties are portrayed with 
remarkable rividness. Shankarprasad Chhaganlal Raval 
(Bom 1888) a hterary critic of note, in his Daya 

1, Thejhtre been tmniated Into GaJnitI, 
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The world rovoUilion^ have found ihcir cchoco nwunnj 
poems. K.uik hnudr.i Sluikla': (P;f>ni lOO'j) sonnet on /l?.v////, 
'j oinado, .i H’-'.ounditif: son^» of lifjpe 

Tiiblunnn Pur-'hollarn Luluua “Sund.iram—fPorn lOOo) 
IS a younr poet of pi cal piornrc, v. hos( potm^, toliccted 
m K<ivuihut}i}Uil'T, (PdH) indicate the new spirit. 
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Puratatva Mandir o£ Ahmedabad, was a magaime full of 
valuable research and its disappearance has left a void 
which has not been filled. 

XX 

During the whole of this period, the professional stage 
muddled through. Current problems are of late bemg 
introduced on the stage though the experiment has reduc 
ed the present generation to the sad plight of having to 
witness m all plays Puranlc, historical and modem, n 
character in some shape or another which looks like a 
mockery of Mahatma Gandhi a sprinkling of Gandhi caps, 
and the saffron sans of the Desha Sevikas. 

But a love of realism among the educated has created 
enthusiasm for amateur theatncals,’ The ugly tradition 
of men masquerading as women has been definitely broken 
and 80 also the belief that Gujarati women of respectability 
cannot act well on the stage. Evidently the future of the 
Gujarati stage is in the hands of amateurs. 

XXI 

Among weeklies, Navajtvana of course, stood on a 
pedestal of its own. Amratlal Sheth s SattrnshWa publish 
ed in Ranpur, had a fine hterary quality unknown to 
weekly journalism. Bombay SamUchar by reason of its 
being the best weekly newspaper perhaps leads the arcu 
lation of any other similar paper in India. Bindtatan and 
Prajdnutra attained populanty by its advocacy of soaalfsm 
and advanced thought Kaiser i Hind One of the oldest 
weeklies is the most advanced journal of the Parsis In 
addition to these over a dozen weeklies are published m 
Bombay and the district towns in Gujarfita some being 

1 Some rean ago, ctodenls in Boiroda^ nader the direetkm of Fmtlol 
Monflhl, Botbor of ood other phiys, itaged Ramnnhl DecoTi 

vfth toccets. In Bombay CSuDdrBTadan Chlnupb] Mehta 
htf Afffotti the beet port of c&ergleB for yeera to organising amateur 
tbeatriCBla among ttudenta. And PorsboUam Trlcirmdai, anthor of tfTHkoiQ 
DMa (1931) and other amiTt idaya, directed the Gn)aratl Amateora urben hi 
1928 th^ fint staged with conspicnoua a uccta a, opening op great 

Utenry and artlatlc poadbUIdea. Rece nlly ( Janoaiy 1935 ) the Sahltya 
Samd p rod uced a ballet In Bonbsy In which a few notable Inddenta In 
the Dfe of Narslnba MehS were e ypt ea a ed throngh dance aoog and moaic, 
remai^oUy artistic for a &st experiment of the Idnd. 
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And a little thing of beauty by Umashankar Joshi 
( Born 1911 ) from his Gangoin ( 1934). 

Love, at eventide Venus, speck-Iike, will shine on the forehead of the 
West, twinkling in momentary flashes. In this light, come and stand for a 
while, your eye hooked to It I will come there and hook my eye to it too. And 
love, when eye with eye shall have been strung, we shall swing on it There 
we shall meet* 

Among the promising poets may also be mentioned 
Sundarji Betai, Mansukhlal Jhaveri, Ramanlal Vakil and 
Sneharasmi. 

XVIII 

History has been generally neglected by Gujarati 
authors Mahadeva Haribhai Desai (Born 1892), however, in 
his BUrdoh SatyUgraha (1928) has provided a remarkable 
specimen of this branch of literature. In this work the 
author is not content to give a mere narrative of events. He 
is vivid without being picturesque, and achieves literary 
effect without apparent effort. When one writes about 
contemporary events m the shaping of which himself and 
his associates had a large share, it is well-nigh impossible 
to mai ntain balan ce and self-restraint But Mahadeva 
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CONCLUSION 


Broadly speakinB, there have been two corresponding 
tendenaes in literature. These tendencies, by th^ inter 
action, have produced rhythmic movements in the evolution 
of Gujarati language and literature. The individuality of 
the people has led to freedom and vanety to the introduc 
lion of racy idioms in the language to the recurrence of the 
story and the garabl ns favourite forms to an irrepressible 
romanticism to a persistent tendency to relate literature to 
the realities of life. The Aryan influences, time after time, 
have restored refinement and expressiveness to the 
language super imposed Samskftic forms and traditions 
and contributed grace and technical perfection to hterary 
art 

The alternate movements which were thus produced 
were dlstmct in the past, sometimes separated from each 
other by a long penod of time. We can trace the two 
alternate movements in Tctraiisalola and the Msrka^fdeya 
PurStfa , in SaniBraiccSkaha and ROvafiavadha , in Muiija- 
rasa and DvSiraya , in Kahnadadeprabandha and Bhalatia a 
Kndamban. For a time the two movements met in 
Narasihha, but only to indicate by marked contrast their 
independence in orduiary literature. Premananda s 
akhyflnas stories ahve with realistic art, were the charac 
teristic expression of the Gujarati life of the day Akho’s 
works reflKded the moral intellectual and literary decline 
which was overtaking India. Dayaramas works had a 
distinctly two-fold aspect His religious works. Imbued with 
Valshpavism were an intellectual performance which 
indicated his responsiveness to the decadent influences at 
the centre. His garabls freed Gujarati hterature both from 
classic pedantry and unreal didactism. 

But m modem tunes, the forces which have successfiilly 
absorbed foreign influences have imparted speed and 
intensity to these movements. The works of Narroad, 
Govardhanram, Narsinhrao and Nanalal owe their variety 
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rUmacariira ( 1919 ) has provided a highly appreciative 
survey of the life and work of the poet. Visvanath 
Maganlal Bhatt’s (Born 1898) Yna Narmad (1933) is, 
however, the only well documented and brilliantly wntten 
biography in the language. 

XIX 

The journalistic achievements of Gujaiata are great 
A new tradition was set up by Haji Mahomed Allarakhia 
Shivji, a Khoja author, by starting Vlsmt Sadi in 1917. 
It was an illustrated magazine, high-class from the point 
of view both of literature and art, and almost all the 
best authors and artists of Gujarata contributed to its 
unique popularity. Its brilliant career came to an end in 
1921. In 1922, GujarUia began to be published on similar 
lines\ but its traditions were different as it was the organ 
of Sahitya Sansad, a literary society with pronounced 
modem tendencies. Navacetafia in Calcutta and ^arda in 
Rajkot pursue similar lines. KumUra has uniformly 
maintained a high level in art and literature. 

edited by MatubaiHargovandasKantavala (Died 
1933 ) published many works of Old Gujarati poets. Matu- 
bhai as a cntic exercised great influence on modern lite- 
rature by the sanity and justice of his literary notices 
Merciless on faults of style and grammar, he fought with 
unwavering zeal a losing battle for a return to the 
simple and non-Samskrtic style He was also the author 
of several short stories collectively published under the 
names of a SamsUra-lilU ( 1931 ) and Vttak-m vUto ( 1932 ). 

Pyasthdna provides thoughtful reading Kaumudt 
now the organ of the Sahitya Sansad is a carefully 
edited magazine mamly devoted to literary criticism 
Vijayrai Kalyanrai, (Born 1897) its editor, is a bnlhant 
^ stylist and a powerful critic. As a critic he is intense- 
ly human; he applauds, judges or condemns with the 
living sympathies of a literary artist and thus intro- 
duces valuable elements of creative imagination into 
his judgment PurUtatva, a quarterly edited by the 

1. This magazine, which was edited by me for nine years and later by 
Phansukhlal Mehta and Jyotindra Dave, ceased publication m August 1932. 
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pattern the exception. Literary movements tend some- 
what to reflect correspondmg movements in English 
literature, though adaptations or translations from English 
works do not find much favour Search for the exact word, 
the necessary document, the appropriate form is coming 
into vogue. Fancy desires to soar, if possible, on wings of 
erudition, which however. Is of an elementary character 
High intellectual pursuits do not, as a rule, attract a 
Gujarati erudition is generally of a superficial kind and 
deep research and pure thought have remained inaccessible 
so far Cntidsm has begun, though in a little way, to lead 
the way 

Social difficulties which mainly provided subjects for 
literature are being replaced by more elemental motives. 
Political situation, though not the economic, has begun to 
influence higher forms of literature. The Gandhian 
upheaval has profoundly influenced both language and 
literary output But it has not yet produced artists who 
could influence the literary development as a whole. No 
doubt attempts are made under its influence to relate litera 
ture to life. But realism being yet imperfectly understood 
they generally consist of a fantastic idolatry of every 
thing appertammg to village life, or an insistence on the 
homely ns the beautiful and the artistic as unnatural 
and, therefore ugly both dangerous tendencies for the 
progress of literature. Sympathy for the down trodden 
is found m plenty But, following Western models, an 
undertone of accusation against the nch, the powerful, and 
the cultured is heard, though the notes often echo the 
sneers at the world and its attraction with which the 
literature in Old Gujarati was full 

On the whole, the literature has a pronounced tendency 
to be effeminate or sensuous to be verbose, preferring • 
sound to sense, stooping to verbal tricks to cover lack of 
beauty It has for instance not yet attained the stature of 
modem Bengali hterature. It has hardly any original 
Uterature m philosophy or research. Not more thnn g 
dozen works can be classed among the best artistic literary 
productions of the last hundred years In India. The literary 
4S 
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devoted solely to light literature. Of the latter variety, Be 
Ghadi Mauja edited by Shayda, a prolific Mahomedan 
author, is a good specimen. 

Among the dailies, Bombay SamUchar, now 120 years 
old, SUn) Variman, HtndusiUn and Janmabhumi are nation- 
alist papers and command a very laige circulation. Jame- 
Jamshed, which celebiated its centenary in 1932, is more or 
less a social paper intended for the orthodox Parsis. Outside 
Bombay, Ahmedabad alone has a daily newspaper. During 
the Civil Disobedience movement in 1930 there was scarcely 
a town which had not at least one unauthorised Congress 
bulletin, either a daily or a weekly. 

As a result of these activities, a whole race of enterpri- 
sing Gujarati journalists has come into existence. Publicity 
has been reduced to a fine art and journalism has been 
flavoured with literary elegance The art of writing ‘leaders’ 
has reached a high' level in the language. These journalistic 
activities had a tremendous influence on the Gujaratis, 
contributing in no small measure to their progress, consoli- 
dation and political importance. 

Numerous publishing agencies have come into existence, 
but of these, Sastu-sahitya KarySlaya of Swami Akhadan- 
and is in a class by itselfl It has rendered available a very 
large volume of literature, lehgious, moral and intellectual, 
at a price which all except the poorest can afford 

Among the scholarly and elaborate lexicons in the 
language after Narmad’s work may be mentioned the 
GujarUH Shabda Koia undertaken by the Gujarat Verna- 
cular Society and the exhaustive Gomandala which is being 
prepared under the guidance of Maharaja Bhag\^atsinhji, 
the enlightened ruler of Gondal. Derasari’s PaurUnika 
KathU Ko'sa, Dictionary of Mythology (1927) and Visvanath 
Bhatt’s PanbhUshtka Koia ( 1930 ) are also published by the 
G. V. Society. Jodam Ko'ta (1929), published by the Gujarat 
Vidyapitha has greatly helped to standardise spelling in the 
language. 
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the canoe by which Rama and Sita crossed the Sarayu, not 
the charkha in which many see the embodiment of its 
spirit The civilization of India that is its technological 
and institutional equipment has varied, or, been borrowed 
from others from age to age. The bridges which span our 
nvers, the mills which weave our cloth and the legislatures 
which resound with our political hopes and disappoint 
ments are not ours by Invention but by adoption. They 
are the permanent possessions of mankind, which influence 
culture no doubt but do not constitute it Similarly our 
social habits the caste the family, the mamagc system are 
but crusts of life, not life itself Even the social and reli 
gious beliefs by which culture was propagated and preserv 
ed in Guiarflta in the past do not in themselves constitute 
it These change with time with the civilization of each 
age. 

This culture, however is to be found in the sense of 
continuity in the consciousness of Indian unity, m the 
permanent values in which the Aryans have always seen 
the fulfilment of life in the ethical and idealistic absolutes 
which have moulded the Aryan outlook on the eternal 
questions What is life ? What is its purpose and end? The 
conception of life as pure Joy — as Idea above and beyond the 
fluctuating uncertainty of existence— alone gives its dis 
tinctlve greatness. In the use of materialistic power by an 
indomitable and all pervasive Idealism lies the secret of 
India 8 undying life in the triumph of the latter over the 
former, the only hope for humanity 

As we saw, every generation of Gujaratis has won its 
own variety of this culture afresh And so does the pre- 
sent generation of Gujaratis hope to do only more 
mtensively and comprehensively And it struggles on to- 
day in the hope that, when the day comes, its contnbution ^ 
to India 8 literary and cultural renaissance will be as* 
great as its present share m its political and economic 
advancement 


THE END 
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and feitility as much to revivalist tendencies as to stimu- 
lating contact with the West. Modern authors are the 
pioduct of the steady composite literary energy which all 

these influences have generated 

« « • • • 

Modern Gujarati literature has seen revolution in 
technique, outlook and creative art The pedantry of 
decadent Samskrtic traditions is gone Language has 
begun a steady maich to purity and unity, to plastic 
stiength and all-sided power. A new poetry and prose 
have come into being Mechanical prosody is a thing of 
the past, expel iments in new meties have enlarged the 
boundaries of poetic achievement. The lyric, the sonnet, 
the iDallad, the khanda-kavya and the khand-akhyana have 
paved the way for fresh triumphs. Garabi has become a 
thing of beauty. Prose has become expressive, forceful 
andpictuiesque. The essay, the novel and the short story 
have attained a high level of artistic execution. 

But creative art still luns in restricted grooves, limiting 
both quality and variety. The heights of lyrical and epic 
poetry have not even been sighted The social story is not 
come of age. The drama is m its infancy. Criticism, 
history and biography are yet struggling into existence. 

Literature, as a whole, now caters for audience which 
grows in size, knowledge and taste, and is familiar with 
the literary traditions of Ancient India and Modern Europe. 
The exigencies of recital do not limit the nature of literary 
form; and dramatic treatment of incident and character 
has introduced vividness to literary effort. Life as drawn 
m literature is no longer set in the PurSnic mould ; other- 
worldliness is all but gone Romance occupies an import- 
ant place. The bloodless Romanticism of the akhyanas has 
been re-shaped by Romaticism of which Rousseau was the 
‘ father ; and in its upward movement it has, no doubt, mani- 
fested extravagance of form, expression and imagination 
Last few years, however, have witnessed a steady approach 
towards re-alism, a more restrained but effective expression, 
and a greater sense of proportion 

Literature is becoming more of a personal art Indivi- 
duality of product is now the rule, production by the 
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GtJJARATI PROSODY 

Ottak*! Metret—SaDdhb—GaJ* till M rtrt*—Defr-Gartb»— Modern Expert* 

GujarStI verso u m (a) dmwiral metres, (b) metres from 
Apabhrait^o, and (c) de^ melodies. Tbo dassiral metres are (0 Akaha 
mdandas, (U) MStr&chaodas and (Ili) Ann^htnbh.^ For the pnrposa 
of Gniaritl proso dy metres can be more appropriately classified on 
the basb of rhythm or melo. The nnit of rhythm is sandhi, the 
rhythmic foot.* It Is an aggregate of syllaNes on the last of which 
falls the talfl, or the time^beat, essential for rhythmic ntterance. 
Sandhis are cocstitnted of a fixed number of (i) syllables or oksharas 
(fi) of rnpo, or a fixed syllabic qtmntity ( long or short ) , (Ui) of 
Mfitras, or morae, sobstitnhon of a long for two short syllables or 
vice versa being freely resorted to (tv) and of layo, a time compass 
conslstiDg of syllaBes which could be recited between two tiine*beata 
or tHas. 

The number of lines, difierence In the length or the nattrre of 
sandhis, or a dlHerence in their order, In each verse, results m 
different metres. The metres are called nlmhanimwlfl, rnpamela, 
mStrlmela, or loyamela dandas according to the nature of the 
mndht whldi predominates in the verse. 

1 Aksharmelas ioclode Kavita, Manahara and Ghaxdksharf 

2. Rcpaznela, based on syllabic quantity mdode many of tbo 
pTflwrfrflj v y tta s. In the course of a line, the same sandhi may be 
repeated os In Totaka, or it may be different as m MandSkrSntl 

3 In mStrSmela, eight different sapdhLS are geoemlly nsed^ but 
snbstitiitlon of two aborts for a long or vice versa Is permissible 
These metres are foand in Samskrta, Prik^ta and Apabbrafi^ lltera 
tore. AryS and Giti are In this class. 

4 In layamela, syllables are often arbitrarily lengthened, 
shortened or suppressed to smt time and yields great freedom. Even 

1. KtbKBhieryrfSaiuMHl LMtratiet, p. 417 Apte. DteGotury cf Sath% 
Appendbc L 

^ For detded dlirnsrinn of the ichemB, vide D. B. Eedavlal Dhruva* 
Iscned tresUse, r b ^ fBr 0 Cs d >io ffitoe, (1932) 
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achievement of Ancient India and of the West are beyond its 
scope, perhaps, for a long time to come. The art of the 
great masters of the world’s literature does not inspire 
creative effort m Gujarata. But higher literary traditions 
are in the process of being formed and a swifter move- 
ment may make up for lost time 

Conventions no longer stifle free movements in Gujarata. 
The life of the present is not a mere prelude to the other 
world Passionate desire to reach the heights of joy and 
power and wisdom within man’s allotted days, inspires 
both life and literature A struggle, as of some mighty 
Prometheus, has been stirring the soul of Gujarata Life 
indistinctly resounds with faint echoes of songs which sing 
of new hope, life and beauty. A vision of new Gujarata is 
before us, a Gujarata, one and indivisible, free, strong and 
rich; with its fertility restored, its banking strengthened, its 
shipping revived , with its men and women forging a new 
tradition and culture, seeking self expression in noble forms 
of literary art. 

But Gujarata can have no existence apart from India. 
Intimate relations bmd Gujarata to Maharashtra, Kanara 
and Sindh, and ally it to Maravada and part of Rajputana 
Nationalism dominates the present and will largely control 
the near future And all provincial pnde and distinctive- 
ness will continue to find self-fulfilment m merging itself 
into a sense of greater unity. 

Gujarata, again, can have no meaning and no future 
except as an expression of Indian culture. The spint of 
Aryan culture has, in the past, obliterated provincial boun- 
danes and struggled to create literary and artistic umty 
despite the difference of script and language. With modern 
civilization to provide facilities and nationalism to furnish 
c political leverage, its unifying activities are sure to bear 
early fruit Within a decade or two, we may see a growing 
national language and a commonwealth of literatures, to 
which each Indian province will have contnbuted its best 
and noblest 

Aryan culture is not the apparatus of life, not the stones 
by which the mother of the Vedic Rshi ground com, not 
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(3) A mitra or two ore omitted at definite pkces in a line of 
dasalcal metro to form a fresh variety, e. g. 

( Nanalal ) Hero nt la omitted. 

IIL GaralJ oro freely need 

IV Attempts ore to evolve blank verse. 

(1) The limitation of rhyme, stanm and qaantrtyaroahandoned, 
and the lines art regulated by sandhis of varying sizes, prose order 
being rarely broken. Instances ore found in Rfimachanda devised by 
Manhanum Mehta, and Vanaveli by D B Keshavlnl Dhrnva. 

(2) Prose is eooght to be made rhythmic by re-arranging the 
prose order and giving it a cadence as of impassioned prose or sing 
Eong chanting Narmad attempted it In Ra^yamnga , and Nanalal 
has considerably improved npon it 
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in such metres, in the hands of competent poets, the rupa or matra 
sandhi is also maintained. 

Maha]ca\^as in Apabhrah^a are generally made up of sandhis, 
each of which is a collection of kadavakas. A kadavaka is in 
paddhadika or a similar metre and has two lines of dhatta metre at 
the end. Vide Hemcandra Cliaudonusasaita VI. Pajjadia found in 
Bhavtsayattahaha, and Duha, Cupai, Savaiya Hariglta, Zulana, 
and Chhapa which are found in Old Gujarati, belong to this class. 

Gitagoviuda has one prabandha in deil (Canto v). Old Gujarati 
rasas and akhyanas are made up kadavans, garabis and padas in 
de^I frequently interspered wnth other kinds of metres. Among 
the popular de{,i metres in Gujarati are Parbhatians, Pada, Gita, 
Garabo, Garabi, Masa, Arati, etc. 

Padas are songs or short poems m de^i. Garabi generally means 
any composition which can be sung to the accompamment of a 
garabo, the dance. The use of the word is popular and accurate. 
Songs or padas of this nature from the akhyanas have been called 
garabis , and the gagaria bhata is known as garabi bhata on account 
of his singing such garabis. A lengthy and descriptive garabi is called 
a garabo e.g. 

DeSi metres could be sung to melodies which are also 
known as de^i. According to the Sattglta ratnakara of ^arngadeva 
(13th century), de^i is the music, singing and dancing which is pleas- 
ing to the tastes of people in different countries. The different vane 
ties of the melodies are named, each from the country m which it 
originated, e.g. Maru from Maravada, Godi from Gauda, Varadi from 
Berar, Gujjari from Gujarata, Soratha from Saurashtra. 

Modern experiments m acqmrmg beauty and freedom for poetry 
are made on the following lines 

I Classical metres are preferred to de§i metres. 

II (l) Composite metres are also formed of Imes taken 
^ from different metres, e. g., Upajati-vasantatilaka (2-2) or ^almi- 

mandakranta (3-1). 

(2) A hne of the classical metre is broken up at the caesura, and 
each fragment is treated as a Ime. The stanza contams even one 
or more full lines , it also runs, into more than four Imes, e. g , 
Khanda-sikharini, Khan^-harigita. Very charming metres have been 
thus produced. 
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OPINION 

Dr A. Berncd<de Ketih, D. C. D., D. Lift, of the University of 
Edinburgh writes • — 

Gujarata has of late attained world renown as the home of 
Mahatma Gandhi, the incarnation of the highest ideals of Hindu 
Dharma, the teacher of a living faith in work for humanity which 
appeals to all that is finest in the spirit of India, and has won for his 
motherland a measure of respect far greater than could ever be 
achieved by material means It is fitting therefore that it is a devoted 
adherent of the Master, who has proved by sacrifice and hardship his 
belief m his ideals, who has essayed to sketch the literary history 
of his country in close relation to its political and cultural vicissitudes 
It is not merely pioneer wordi, but the field is vast, and the languages 
used range from Sanskrit through Prakrit and Apabhran^, to Old 
and Modern Gujarati, demanding an erudition remarkable in one who 
has given so much time to public service and who himself is an out- 
standing author, whose creative art (in the words of Dr, Taraporewala) 
has brought life and beauty to Gujarati fiction and drama, and whose 
philosophy of life has given to Gujarata both joy and strength. 

It is indeed the outstanding merit of Mr. Munshi’s work that it is 
written by one who has studied deeply both the great masters of 
European literature and the theory of their art, and who can thus put 
true values on the work of the long series of writers of Gujarata. 
Where it is possible for me to test his judgment, it appears singularly 
happy and accomplished, and Gujarata should be deeply grateful to him 
for his work of love, which recognises her accomplishment m letters, 
but with admirable candour does not seek to conceal her shortcomings 
But the author in his love for his own land is fully conscious that 
Gujarata' can have no meaning and no future except as an expression 
of Indian culture, and we must all share his hope that, under the 
stimulus of modern civilisation and nationalism, we may see, within a 
decade or so, the development of a national language and a common- 
w^lth of literatures, to which each province of Bharatavarsha will 
have contributed of its best and noblest. 

The thanks of all are due to the author for giving in original and 
translation some of the finest passages of the works he criticises, and 
for the useful discussion of the progress of language and of metrical 
forms. 



